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SERMON I. 



THE HOLY BEAUTY OF A PLACE OF WORSHIP * 



" Our holy and our beautiful house." — Isaiah, lxiv. n. 



A HOUSE of worship should be " beautiful " as 
well as " holy." It is a just reproach to a country 
when its nobles and merchants dwell "in ceiled 
houses/' and the house of the Lord lieth waste — 
when its other public buildings are palaces, and 
its churches comparative hovels. We want not, 
indeed, the decorations of a sumptuous architec- 
ture to aid our simple Presbyterian worship ; we 
want not the Grecian temple with its perfect sym- 
metry and exquisite sculpture, nor yet the Gothic 
cathedral with its long-drawn aisles and dim reli- 
gious light ; — but we rightly deprecate whatever 

* Preached at the opening of the new Parish Church of Pollok 
or Eastwood, September 6, 1863 ; a fine edifice erected for the 
increased and better accommodation of the parishioners at the 
sole cost of (the late) Sir John Maxwell, Bart of Pollok. 

A 
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is mean, and rude, and tasteless. The sense of 
sacredness ought not to be shocked, nor the eye of 
taste offended. A house of worship should har- 
monise outwardly with its inward purpose. It 
should be an object to hallow and beautify the 
street or the landscape. It should be an object 
to suggest thoughts of God and of heaven to the 
passer-by. It should be an object to live in the 
memory, and to recall holy lessons in after years 
and in other scenes — an object, in short, of which 
we may be able, without impropriety, to say — 
" Our holy and our beautiful house. ,, 

How entirely the edifice, where we now meet, 
fulfils these conditions, I need not stay to remark. 
For one has only to look around on its form and 
structure, its combined spaciousness and compact- 
ness, its commodious arrangements, its chaste and 
graceful embellishments, its entire architectural 
harmony, to perceive that it is indeed a " beauti- 
ful house " — a noble monument of the taste as 
well as the piety of its munificent founder — a 
proper subject of pride and congratulation to the 
congregation and parish for whose use and benefit 
it has been erected. Long may it defy the ravages 
of time ! Long may it abide " a city of solemni- 
ties — a quiet habitation — a tabernacle that shall 
not be taken down !" " Peace be within its walls, 
and prosperity within its palaces ! " 

Architecture, however — even the most appro- 
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priate and perfect — is not that which makes a 
house of worship really holy and beautiful. Holi- 
ness and beauty, at least in their highest sense, 
are properties, not of buildings and places, not of 
material things at all, but only of spiritual objects. 
They pertain to the inner, not the outer life of 
things. And hence we must look beyond the 
mere masonry and furniture, to discover what it 
is that entitles a place of worship to be called a 
holy and beautiful house. 

The question, then, arises, Wherein consists 
the holy beauty of a place of worship? And 
this question I now purpose briefly to discuss. 

In the case of the venerable edifice to which 
the text relates, this question admits of a ready 
answer. The temple of Solomon had claims to 
the epithets holy and beautiful altogether peculiar. 
It was built at the command of God. It was 
built after a plan approved of God. It was built 
by a person divinely selected for the work — not 
by King David, because he had "made great 
wars and shed blood abundantly " (our God ab- 
hors war and bloodshed), but by King Solomon, 
because he was a man and a prince of peace. And, 
besides having God for its founder, the august 
pile at Jerusalem had also God for its occupant. 
At its dedication, it was miraculously filled with a 
mysterious cloud of light, the appointed symbol 
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of the divine presence ; and for ages that super- 
natural cloud continued to illumine its sacred 
recesses. It was thus a temple, not of divine 
worship merely, but of divine residence. It was, 
literally, the house oi the Lord — His dwelling-place, 
His local habitation. To it, in fact, pertained, 
during the subsistence of the Jewish economy, 
the sublime and unmatched distinction of being 
the exclusive seat and scene of God's manifested 
presence. And well, therefore, might the pious 
Israelites exclaim, even when they stood amid its 
burnt and blackened ruins, — " Our holy and our 
beautiful house." 

Is a Christian place of worship holy and beau- 
tiful in the same sense as the temple of Solomon ? 
It is not. A Christian sanctuary is not a temple, 
nor, indeed, at all analogous to the place at Jeru- 
salem "which the Lord chose to set His name 
there." The selection of a particular spot as the 
abode of Him w T hom heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain, was an arrangement fitted 
only for a typical and preparatory dispensation. 
And now that a more perfect economy has come, 
there is no house on earth which can be distinc- 
tively denominated " the house of the Lord/' 
" The Most High dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands," " but is everywhere— filling\iz2Mzn and 
earth, and by His ubiquitary presence making all 
places holy places. The hour has come, foretold 
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by our Saviour, "when neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, shall men worship the 
Father ; but when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth! 1 To no edifice in 
all Christendom — church, or chapel, or cathedral 
—does the honour belong of being God's dwell- 
ing-place. The worshippers of God, and not the 
walls which enclose them, are now His holy and 
beautiful house. 

Yet a Christian sanctuary, though not God's 
house, but only a house of worship and instruction 
for God's people, has just claims, no less than the 
temple of Solomon, to the epithets in the text. 
A Christian sanctuary has its own characteristic 
sacredness — its own distinctive beauty. Nay, it 
possesses, or at least may possess, no fewer than 
three elements of holy beauty. And so precious, 
moreover, are these elements, that wherever they 
all meet in the same edifice, they irradiate that 
edifice with a nimbus of glory, fairer even and 
more resplendent than that of the ancient Hebrew 
temple. 

I. The first of the three elements which make a 
Christian place of worship holy and beautiful is 
— The spiritual end to which it is appropriated. 

For what end do you come to the Christian 
sanctuary ? Is it merely to perform certain pre- 
scribed rites ? Is it merely to sing psalms, to offer 
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prayer, to hear the word, to celebrate the sacra- 
ments ? Is the purpose of your coming answered, 
if you but go through these outward services " de- 
cently, and in order"? Some persons seem to 
think so. Some persons seem to think that the 
mere observance of religious ordinances is religion, 
or at least that ordinances, when administered in 
due form and by properly authorised function- 
aries, possess a certain virtue or efficacy of their 
own, irrespective of the moral agency of the wor- 
shippers. But how fallacious is such a notion ! 
Church ordinances, so far from operating as a 
charm, can do nothing for you, apart from your 
own free choice and co-operation. It is not by 
any magical action of theirs, but only through 
the voluntary action of your own mind, that they 
can benefit you. Psalms, prayers, sermons, sacra- 
ments, can promote your spiritual welfare only by 
calling into play your own mental powers, and 
inciting you to think, and feel, and resolve. They 
are a means, not an end. They but furnish in- 
struction and incentive. They cannot move and 
influence you apart from your own concurrent 
efforts. They are valuable only so far as they 
help you to become intelligent, devout, disinter- 
ested, morally strong, personally holy. 

The grand end, then, of a Christian sanctuary 
and its ordinances is, that the worshipper may be 
trained to inward holiness. And surely, if any 
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end can consecrate and beautify an edifice, it is 
this. What nobler end, indeed, can be conceived 
than that of freeing the human soul from, sin, and 
forming it to holiness ? A boon it might be to 
you, to place you beyond the reach of pain and 
sorrow ; a boon it might be to you, to raise you 
to worldly wealth, and power, and honour ; — but 
how poor such boons compared with that of lifting 
you out of the mire of sin, and placing you on the 
heights of holiness ! In truth, there is not in the 
whole universe, crowded though it be with the 
grand and the beautiful, anything so sublimely 
grand, so "beautiful exceedingly," as holiness. 
This constitutes the very splendour of the divine 
nature, and must therefore be the highest glory of 
man. Wealth is poor, compared with this ; worldly 
honour is mean, compared with this ; crowns and 
sceptres are baubles, compared with this. In the 
absence of this, the consecrated church, the sur- 
pliced priest, the chanted litany, the pealing organ, 
are but idle pageantry and parade. Anything 
better than inward holiness — anything richer, 
lovelier, nobler, more divine — it is impossible for 
man to attain, or even for God Himself to impart. 

II. The second thing which hallows and beau- 
tifies a Christian sanctuary is — The personal de- 
votedness of the minister. 
. The same superstitious, turn of mind which 
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inclines so many persons to believe in the occult 
power of church ordinances, disposes them to 
attach a sort of religious virtue to the ministerial 
office. They assume that the Christian minister 
belongs to a sacerdotal caste ; and if they are 
but certified of what they call the validity of his 
orders or ordination, they conclude that the word 
and sacraments, by him administered, must be 
efficacious, whatever be his personal character. 
But just as church ordinances are of no spiritual 
effect apart from the moral agency of the wor- 
shippers, so the ministerial office is powerless for 
good apart from the personal gifts and graces of 
the minister. A Christian minister, be it remem- 
bered, is not, like the ancient Jewish priest, a 
vicarious functionary authorised to mediate be- 
tween God and man : neither is he, like an apostle 
of Christ, an inspired teacher, whose every word 
bears the stamp and weight of a divine oracle. 
He holds no direct commission from Christ ; and 
he has no right to speak with authority. His 
only means of knowing God's will is the study of 
the Bible — a book as open to other men as to 
him ; and no other help has he from above to 
assist him in interpreting the Sacred Book than 
every true Christian enjoys, for the promise of 
the Holy Spirit is made to the people as much as 
to the pastor. It is not, then, in virtue of his 
mere office that the Christian minister can be a 
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holy beauty to the sanctuary, for his office is 
simply that of an uninspired teacher ; nor yet is 
it in virtue of his ordination, for his ordination 
is but an putward act performed by human 
hands, and all that it conveys to him is the 
sanction of his own particular Church to his ex- 
ercise of the ministry. It is only by his personal 
gifts and graces that he can fulfil the ends of 
his sacred function : it is only by his personal 
piety and devotedness that he can do Christ's 
work. And really, after all — provided he does 
perform Christ's work — provided he does win 
souls to Christ — provided he does turn the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just, and build up 
the saints in holiness and comfort, — what matters 
it from which of the Churches he has received his 
commissfcn, or with what sort of ceremony he 
has been ordained ? You go to church, to be 
acted on, not by the pomp and circumstance of 
outward forms, but by the mind and voice of a 
living minister ; you go " to be convinced of what 
is true, and warmed with the love of what is 
good." And if the minister does convince and 
warm you — if he does reach your understanding 
and rouse your conscience — if he does cause 
your heart to burn within you, while he opens to 
you the Scriptures — if he does bring you to be 
more afraid of sin than before, and more soli- 
citous about salvation, and more alive to Christ's 
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claims, and more resolved to live to Christ's 
glory, — what conceivable ground can you have 
for raising any question as to the mere externals 
of his office ? Such a minister manifests the 
validity of his commission by the " signs " which 
follow his teaching. And what higher validity can 
there be ? Can a mitred archbishop, or even an 
inspired apostle, do anything better for you than 
help you to become a wiser, holier, happier man ? 
And if your minister does this, how can you 
doubt — come his office and orders whence they 
may — that he is really clothed with salvation, and 
therefore a holy beauty to the sanctuary ? The 
wine which restores your failing strength is to 
you an equally precious cordial, whether you 
drink it from a golden chalice or from an earthen 
pitcher. ** 

Not that the piety of the minister is itself the 
efficient cause of the moral change produced in 
his hearers. No. The truth preached is the 
quickening thing, not the preacher. The sword 
of the Spirit is the slayer of the heart's enmity, 
not the human arm that wields the sword. But 
then it lies with the minister to present the truth, 
and press it on the conscience ; it lies with the 
minister to wield the Spirit's sword, and wield it 
with skilfulness. And does not experience prove 
that a minister can do this, only in the degree in 
which he is himself under the power of the truth ? 
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The same gospel is felt by the hearer to be quite 
a different thing when preached by an indevout 
man, and when preached by a real man of God. 
From the former the strongest appeal comes with 
a merely rhetorical effect — exciting, perhaps, ad- 
miration of the speaker and of his art, but waking 
up no responsive echo in the conscience of the 
listener. From the latter it comes with a mys- 
terious energy — arresting attention, rousing emo- 
tion, quickening the soul. The one is only a 
showy declaimer — a sounding brass, a tinkling 
cymbal ; but the other speaks with a power 
which carries conviction, and seizes the heart. 
No mere rhetorician is the godly minister. He 
believes and feels the truth himself; and him 
Christ honours as the instrument of bringing 
others to believe and feel it. Beautiful on the 
mountains are the feet of every such true mes- 
senger of peace, and hallowed is the place where 
he ministers ! Oh for ten thousand such, that 
each of our sanctuaries might become a holy and 
beautiful house ! 

III. The third and chief thing which imparts 
holy beauty to a Christian sanctuary is — The 
piety of the congregation. 

In conceiving of a church, we are prone to over- 
look the congregation, and think only of the 
building, the ordinances, the minister. But in 
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other parallel instances we do not thus put last 
what ought to be first. In thinking of an army, 
we do not dwell on the banners, and armour, and 
officers, to the exclusion of the soldiers. In 
thinking of a kingdom, we do not dwell on the 
court, and cabinet, and laws, to the exclusion of 
the inhabitants. Yet it is obvious that as an army- 
depends for its prowess on the quality of the 
troops, and a kingdom for its prosperity on the 
character of the inhabitants, so a church depends 
for its wellbeing on the piety of its members. 
The grandest cathedral is but a synagogue of 
Satan, if frequented by a congregation of formal- 
ists. The meanest shed where godly men as- 
semble for worship is a holy and beautiful house. 

And not in one way only, but in various ways, 
does the piety of the congregation shed holy 
beauty on the place where they assemble. 

For one thing, a pious congregation makes the 
place where they meet a house of Christ — a scene 
hallowed by Christ's spiritual presence. " Where- 
soever two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them." If the 
worshippers are not true Christians, but only an 
assemblage of worldly-minded men and women, 
Christ is not in the midst of them. Satan is in 
the midst of them, not Christ. But wherever true 
Christians meet, Christ is with them. His promise 
to that effect is express, and their own experience 
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verifies the promise. They hear His voice in the 
instructions of the word ; they feel His help in 
the fervency of the devotion ; they see His beauty, 
while they sit at His table ; and in their conscious 
love to Him and ardent aspirations after moral 
likeness to Him, they have satisfying evidence of 
His indwelling presence. Some religionists, to 
aid their faith in the unseen Saviour, adorn their 
sanctuaries with pictures of Christ. But all true 
believers have Christ within them as an operative 
power and an object of supreme affection ; and 
that lends to their house of worship a holy beauty, 
before which paintings and crucifixes " pale their 
uneffectual fire." 

For a second thing, a pious congregation makes 
their place of worship " the gate of heaven." As 
the holy place in the Jewish temple was separated 
only by a curtain from that type of heaven, the 
holy of holies, so to pious worshippers the Chris- 
tian sanctuary is often a suburb of heaven — a 
place hard by heaven's gate. During the services 
of praise and prayer, they glow with the feelings 
of heaven ; and in their conscious enjoyment of 
Christ's spiritual presence, they foretaste the very 
blessedness of heaven. What is the believer's 
highest conception of heaven ? Is it not — " to be 
with Christ " ? And where, then, can an antepast 
of the heavenly beatitude be more surely experi- 
enced than at " the meetings of the saints," when, 
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in fulfilment of his own gracious promise, Christ 
is Himself in the midst of them ? 

And there is yet a third way in which a pious 
congregation makes the sanctuary beautiful and 
holy. In the public assembly, the pastor and the 
sacred services which he conducts are not the 
only agencies which minister to holy ends. The 
Assembled worshippers, if they are really spirit- 
ually-minded, exert a quickening and sanctifying 
influence on one another. They come together 
in the same spirit, with the same desires, for the 
same holy purpose ; and it only accords with the 
law of our social nature, that the feelings which 
the offices of divine worship evoke should spread 
from heart to heart ; that piety should kindle into 
a more fervent flame through the action of mutual 
sympathy ; and that God's word should be more 
eagerly heard by each individual listener, when 
all around him are equally athirst for it Nor is 
this mere theory. Every one has felt how freez- 
ing a thing it is to worship with an assembly of 
men who pray without devoutness, and hear with- 
out interest, and show by vacant looks and listless 
demeanour that their minds are elsewhere. But 
a serious, earnest, impressed congregation is a 
quickening thing. There is an infectiousness in 
holy feeling, which acts on all within its reach — a 
subtile influence, which passes with mighty force, 
and with faster than electric speed, from one 
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devout soul to another. There is nothing more 
awing than the hushed stillness of an intently 
listening throng. There is nothing more kindling 
than the rapt, upward, beanling countenances of 
an assemblage of fervent worshippers. His must 
be a heart of flint who does not catch the sacred 
infection, and confess that this fellowship of souls 
is, after all, the Church's highest ordinance and 
holiest consecration. 

Suffer me, my brethren, to ask you, before I 
close, if this house of prayer is to possess, along 
with its other sacred embellishments, that chief 
constituent of church sanctity and beauty — a 
pious congregation ? This is the special question 
which our subject calls upon you to determine, 
and which, moreover, your highest interests re- 
quire you to determine honestly and without 
delay. It is well to meet, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
in a building set apart for a holy end ; and it is 
well, too, to enjoy, as you happily do, the benefit 
of an earnest ministry. These are advantages 
which cannot be overrated. But the principal 
thing for you — the indispensable thing for you — 
is to be holy yourselves — 'personally, inwardly 
holy. Be this, then, your grand aim in coming 
up, week after week, to this place. Come with a 
desire and purpose to be made wiser and better. 
Come with a lively faith and feeling of Christ's 
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presence. Come to worship with the whole de- 
voutness of your whole heart. Come to hear with 
a desire to learn, and a determination to do. 
Come to seek and find strength for duty, and 
power over temptation. Rest not in mere attend- 
ance, in mere bodily service, in mere outward 
worship and profession. The worship which God 
requires is the offering of souls purged from sin, 
and clothed with " the beauties of holiness." 

And bear in mind that the work of acquiring 
personal holiness brooks not delay. It is but a 
little while, and this fine sanctuary will be to you 
only a recollection of the past. It is but a little 
while, and the Sabbath bell shall no longer ring 
for you, and the voice of psalms no longer greet 
your ear, and the pulpit no longer plead with you 
in behalf of Christ. It is but a little while, and 
you shall all be yonder before the great white 
throne of judgment. And O, what a terrible 
thing will it be, to pass to God's bar with " the 
beauties of holiness " unattained, and the weight 
of a rejected Gospel on the conscience ! In Tophet 
there is no holy and beautiful house. There re- 
pentance comes too late ; there the cry for mercy 
ascends in vain ; there no Sabbath shines, no 
Saviour is preached, no Holy Spirit strives. On 
this side of death you must be saved, if ever. 
And who can assure you, ye thoughtless ones 
who are still in your sins ! that you shall be long 
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on this side of death ? Who can assure you that 
the very next hour shall not find you on the 
farther side — and in the darkness? Therefore 
" seek ye the Lord while He may be found, call 
ye upon Him while He is near." " Behold, now 
is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of 
salvation." 
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SERMON II. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE PAST. 



"That which hath been is now." — Eccles. iii. 15. 



" That which hath been " — how suggestive is 
the phrase ! how impressively does it appeal to 
the memory and the imagination ! sending us 
back, as it does, to the times of old, and conjur- 
ing up before our minds the shades of the mighty 
dead, and the ancient glories of the world. " That 
which hath been ! " — we feel as if we were amid 
the mounds of grey Nineveh, or beside the colos- 
sal monuments of Egypt. An august procession 
seems to sweep by of thrones and dynasties, of 
priests and mythologies, of hundred-gated cities 
and world-wide empires. And as we gaze upon 
the visionary pageant, and wonder while we gaze, 
there evermore comes over us this other and 
sadder feeling, "They are gone — they and their 
glory ; gone, like a dream when one awaketh." 
Nor is the past without its impressive associa- 
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tions, when limited to the brief period we our- 
selves have lived. Setting out of view the public 
events of our time, how much is there in the by- 
gone personal history of each of us to waken up 
painful, or at least pensive, reflection ? Our child- 
hood sports, our youthful studies, our later pur- 
suits and conduct, all wear another and graver 
colour, now that they are past. To think that 
they are gone — yon early years of sprightliness 
and hope; that they are past recall — yon ne- 
glected but precious seasons of self-culture and 
usefulness ; that they are acts accomplished, and 
cannot be annulled, yon " deeds of folly, sin, and 
shame" — who can so think without a gush of 
emotion ? Oh, the course of our life-voyage, when 
seen in our wake behind us, does bear quite an- 
other aspect than it did on our passage through 
it ! A solemn thing it verily is to have a past ! 

But in recalling "that which hath been," our 
thoughts ought not to rest exclusively on the fact 
that the agents, actions, opportunities, events, are 
gone — are off the scene, and away. This is but 
one side of the subject, and not the most instruc- 
tive one. Though the past is in one sense dead 
and gone, yet in another sense it still lives. It 
still lives in the present — it still lives in its effects 
upon the present. The present is not only what 
the past has left it, but what the past has made 
it There is a transmigration of soul from the 
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dead past into the living present " That which 
hath been is now." 

This survival of the past in the present is the 
point which I design to illustrate. And in order 
to impress it on your minds, as well as pave the 
way for some practical inferences, I shall take 
you, for examples of its truth, to the three cases 
of nations, churches, and individuals. 

I. In the case of nations, the influence of " that 
which hath been" in fashioning "that which is 
now/' is too palpable to be overlooked by any 
student of history. A nation which has no past 
may be free to adopt any form of polity, any code 
of laws, any conventional usages, it chooses. But 
no such course is open to a nation which has long 
enjoyed a distinct subsistence and a settled gov- 
ernment. It belongs to transmitted and long- 
established usages to interweave themselves with 
the whole texture of the popular mind, and thus 
to become part and parcel of the national life. 
What is it that has left it open to the Americans 
to frame their republican institutions in some sort 
of accordance with their abstract theory of politi- 
cal rights ? What, but the absence from their his- 
tory of a past ? What is it, again, that has ren- 
dered every recent attempt at democratic govern- 
ment on the continent of Europe a signal failure ? 
What, but the presence of a past? Your san- 
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guine theorist may succeed in establishing his 
favourite polity in a new country, where every- 
thing is fresh and of yesterday. But in an old 
country the popular tastes and associations are 
too deep-seated to be swept away by the mere 
act of passing a bill of rights, or proclaiming a 
republic. Aided, indeed, by some popular griev- 
ance, or national disaster, or other like appliance 
for inflaming the passions and hopes of the mul- 
titude, he may so far succeed as to be able for a 
time to remove the ancient landmarks, and clear 
a space for the erection of his new political struc- 
ture. But it will be only for a time. The mould 
in which long ages have cast the national mind is 
too fixed and stubborn to yield permanently to 
his theories. As soon as the short fever of revo- 
lutionary excitement is over, the old national 
tastes will revive — the conservative feeling will 
return — the ancient institutions will resume their 
place and their prestige. And in the sudden and 
utter shipwreck of his Utopian commonwealth, 
your mortified projector will be forced to read the 
great truth, that the present is fast moored to the 
anchorage of the past. 

It would be beside my purpose to detail the 
various things which moor a nation to its past 
Yet this general remark may be ventured, that 
these moorings are not so much the direct and 
definable influences of public law and govern- 
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ment, as those deeper and subtiler influences 
which appeal to the imagination and the heart 
Just as the youthful mind is formed less by the 
direct instruction of parents and teachers, than 
by the incidental, insensible, ceaseless operation 
of example, companionship, outward circumstance 
— those "unappointed preceptors whose school 
hours are all the days and nights of our exist- 
ence" — so the national mind receives its form 
and pressure mainly from the myriad nameless 
things in an old country, which tell on the feel- 
ings and fancy of its inhabitants. The very 
memorials and monuments of its past history 
foster a conservative sentiment. In every grey 
ruin, telling of the olden time ; in every old 
church-tower peering above the trees ; in every 
tale and tradition of national prowess and glory, 
— there is an incitement to reverence for the past. 
In short, it is through the feelings rather than the 
reason that the past acquires and maintains its 
plastic influence over a community. And hence 
the only men qualified to legislate for an old 
country are those who know the spirit of the 
past, and sympathise with the time-rooted tastes 
and associations of the people. Your speculative 
fanatic who ignores the past is utterly incompe- 
tent for the task. And as to his visionary system 
of society and government, it has but to be set up 
in the shape of an actual experiment, in order to 
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expose to all men the presumption and incapacity 
of its author. 

There was once a poor half-witted creature, 
who chose to employ himself in the spring-time 
in constructing what he called birds' nests. After 
finishing these, it was his custom to place them 
in the trees and hedgerows, and then to watch, 
day after day, in the hope of seeing the birds 
come and nestle in them. But, to his mortifica- 
tion, the birds came not ; or if they came, it was 
only to peck at his nests and pull them in pieces. 
The like mortification awaits every theorist, poli- 
tical or social, who tries to impose his novel insti- 
tutions on a nation which glories in its past. 

II. This survival of the past in the present is 
equally traceable in the case of churches. Nor 
need we go, for an illustrative example, beyond 
the Protestant churches in our own island. 

One of the most observable things in the eccle- 
siastical condition of the United Kingdom is, the 
prevalence of Episcopacy in the south, and of 
Presbytery in the north. Now, to what is this 
difference of church polity to be attributed, if not 
to the different pasts of the two countries ? Con- 
sidering the oneness of England and Scotland in 
other respects — the length of time they have 
been united, and the close and ceaseless inter- 
course between their inhabitants — one might have 
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expected to witness a gradual disappearance from 
their ecclesiastical geography of the old bounda- 
ries and divisions. But no. The ecclesiastical 
map of the past is still the ecclesiastical map of 
the present. The ancient marches remain unal- 
tered. And the past, in this instance, keeps its 
hold the firmer, that each of the church govern- 
ments has established itself on its own soil only- 
after a long and arduous conflict with its rival. 

In the reign of the first Charles, Presbyterianism 
rose up sword in hand to uproot and supplant 
Prelacy in England ; and for a while victory fol- 
lowed its banner. The mitre fell along with the 
crown, and Presbytery was proclaimed by the 
Parliament as the national religion. But the past 
was not to be repealed by an Act of Parliament. 
The English people speedily returned to their 
first love. The Episcopal Church again lifted 
up its mitred head in Courts and Parliaments. 
And from that day to this, Presbyterians have 
never formed more than a handful of the English 
population. 

And as with Presbytery in the south, so fared 
it with Prelacy in the north. Again and again 
did the latter struggle for the ascendancy in Scot- 
land, and often with mighty odds in its favour. 
But it struggled bootlessly. Though sometimes 
victorious in the battle, it was evermore van- 
quished in the war. Neither the power of kings, 
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nor the influence of nobles, nor the ravages of an 
invading army, nor yet the atrocities of a bloody 
persecution, could withdraw the Scottish people 
from the polity of their forefathers. And ever 
since the Revolution, Presbytery, no longer be- 
leaguered or proscribed, but firmly rooted in 
the nation's past, has held all but undisputed 
rule. 

Nor is the iron grasp of the past less discern- 
ible in the geographical fixity of the other and 
minor forms of church rule which exist in this 
island. Why does Independency continue, as of 
old, to be powerful in England and weak in Scot- 
land ? Why does Methodism still flourish in the 
south and languish in the north ? Why are the 
English Baptists many and the Scottish Baptists 
few? Why are there forty Reformed Presby- 
terian congregations on this side the Solway, and 
not one on the farther side? There must be 
some common cause why all these religious 
bodies have preserved so long their respective 
habitats — some on the English and some on the 
Scottish soil. And what common cause can be 
named other than the conservative power of the 
past ? Every religious denomination, if but an old 
one, has its traditions and historical associations, 
which enlist the imagination and sympathy of 
those who are reared within its pale. The found- 
ers of the sect, the great names which adorn its 
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annals, the persecutions h has bnned. the tri- 
umphs it has won. the special tenets for which it 
has witnessed alike in prosperous and in adverse 
times, — all these, when handed down from sire to 
son, and familiarised to the mind from childhood, 
serve to beget a denominational feeling, which 
grows with time, and at last becomes strong and 
indestructible as a natural instinct. It may be 
that the sect is not alwavs worthv of the venera- 
tion thus awakened : it mav be that its historical 
memories and traditions are in manv instances 
purely legendary ; it may be that, if seen in the 
clear light of reason, and not through the lus- 
trous haze of imagination, its whole prestige 
would instantly vanish. But what of the real 
claims of any church or sect, if its imagined 
claims be of a kind to engage the sympathies ? 
Men's attachments depend far more upon imagina- 
tion than upon reason. So that in the mere halo 
which a traditionary past throws around our older 
denominations, there is enough, irrespective of 
other and higher grounds, to explain the fixity of 
their discipline and the hereditary attachment of 
their members. 

Hut whilst the past of our Protestant churches 
tlnift survives in their outward form and geogra- 
phical distribution, does it also survive in their 
inner lifcf At first sight it may seem that it 
dor* not. At first sight it may seem that, 
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though the old bottles remain, the wine within is 
different and new. Nor need it be disputed that 
in this latter respect the change has been greater. 
Nevertheless, even here the past will be found to 
have left its footprint. 

Taking one case as a sample of the rest — and 
that the case of our own Scottish Presbyterianism 
— do I overstep the truth when I affirm that its 
characteristic spirit is yet the same as in the 
olden time? On a cursory glance, indeed, no 
two persons seem more unlike than the old 
Covenanter and the modern Presbyterian : the 
former, stern, intolerant, warlike; the latter, 
social, liberal, peaceable. But a closer examina- 
tion proves that the two men are of the same 
internal type notwithstanding. In both alike 
there is the shrewd head, the strong heart, the 
unconquerable love of independence. In both 
there is the same attachment to a Calvinistic 
creed, and the same aversion to complicated 
forms of worship. Nay, the two men are one in 
their weak points as well ; one in their French- 
like aptitude to become the dupe of abstract 
principles and theories ; and one, too, in their 
semi-Popish disposition to identify and confound 
their own religious views with the express will 
and mind of Christ. Nor is the ostensible dif- 
ference in point of temper other than an accident 
It is a difference, not so much in the men as in 
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the times. Let the days of persecution return, 
and it will vanish. Expose the modern Presby- 
terian to wrongs such as the Covenanter had to 
brook ; deprive him of the protection of the laws ; 
deny him liberty of public worship ; drive him 
forth from his warm hearth to the cold mountain 
and the barren moor, — and then see whether the 
suavity of the son wiir not give place to the stern- 
ness of the sire. Let the same ruthless oppres- 
sion come again, and there shall not long lag 
behind the same stubborn resistance. The spirit 
of the Covenanters is not dead, — it only sleepeth. 
Nay, the sour, morose spirit of the straiter sort is 
not dead either. The better qualities, and the 
worse, of " the Scots Worthies," have both come 
down. The old blue banner may be folded up 
and laid away ; but the old sturdy Scottish heart 
yet throbs throughout the land. The nation's 
religious past is neither dead nor likely soon to 
die. 

III. Leaving nations and churches, let us now 
come to what yet more nearly concerns us, — the 
case of individuals. And here the traces of an 
abiding past are so manifold, that the difficulty is 
not to find, but to select, illustrations. 

Look, first, at the diversity of men's tempera- 
ments. 

Is it not a law of man's being that his tempera- 
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ment, bodily and mental, should be in part deter- 
mined, and in all respects modified, by that of his 
progenitors ? Let parents be of sound body and 
mind, and their children are usually the same. 
Let parents impair their constitution by guilty 
excess, and how surely do their offspring inherit 
enfeebled powers ! Nor is it on one generation 
alone that this transmitted influence tells. The 
virtue in the one case, and the virus in the other, 
alike pass down from generation to generation. 
And, even centuries after the good parents and 
the bad have gone to their account, may young 
men and maidens, their descendants, be either 
blessed with entailed vigour, or harassed by hered- 
itary imbecility. If you ask, then, how it comes 
to pass that men's bodies and minds are con- 
stitutionally so different; how it comes to pass 
that one man is marked by robustness of health, 
both physical and mental, while another man has 
to struggle throughout life with a sickly body 
and an irresolute will ? — I refer you for an 
answer to the conduct of their progenitors imme- 
diate or remote ; and in the operation of this law 
of moral entail, I show you the past transfusing 
itself into the present. 

Look, next, at the diversity of men's opinions. 

In a mixed assembly of fifty persons, it is rare 
to find any ten, — nay, any two, — whose opinions 
entirely coincide. Why is this ? Is it that each 
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of these men has been shut up to his particular 
beliefs by patient inquiry and reflection? No. 
Most of them have never inquired at all ; and 
those who have, have done so perfunctorily, and 
without any effort to divest the mind of previous 
bias. The true key to their various opinions is, 
the various pasts through which they have tra- 
velled in their way to the present. One man has 
been born of Protestant parents, trained in a 
Protestant school, connected with a Protestant 
church, accustomed to none but Protestant 
society, — and his opinions are thoroughly Pro- 
testant Another has had only Romanists for his 
instructors and associates, — and his opinions are 
decidedly Popish. This politician is Liberal, and 
that Conservative; this churchman is Episco- 
palian, and that Presbyterian, — and each for no 
better reason than that his position and environ- 
ments in life have naturally led to it Hereditary 
prepossessions, early associations, social inter- 
course, party feeling, — these are far more effective 
in shaping the beliefs of most men than either 
reason or Scripture. And even in the case of 
those few who love truth better than party, and 
make conscience of judging on all subjects for 
themselves, there will always be found sufficient 
vestiges of early bias and prejudice to vouch for 
the power of the past "My opponents," once 
said a great statesman, " may possibly be entitled 
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to the praise which they claim of taking no 
opinion on trust ; but for myself, I feel bound to 
confess that for every opinion which I can justly 
call my own, I hold twenty which have come to 
me second-hand from my mother, my father, my 
tutor, and my party." 

Or look, finally, at the diversity of men's moral 
feelings. 

Men do not more differ in physical tempera- 
ment than in moral dispositions. The moral 
nature common to all, is usually varied by dis- 
tinctive tendencies peculiar to each. In one man 
ambition predominates ; in another, avarice ; in a 
third, courage ; in a fourth, cowardice. Now, in 
so far as these differences are constitutional, or 
anterior to education and culture, they manifestly 
bespeak a formative past. For whether they 
spring from traduction, or from immediate crea- 
tion, they are clearly effects whose causes must 
have existed and operated antecedently to the 
birth and moral agency of the individuals. But 
not less evidently do these differences betoken 
the action of a past, when, instead of being merely 
inherited and constitutional propensities, they 
have undergone the changes and modifications 
which men's free agency effects upon them. 
However great the alterations which may pass 
upon a man's moral feelings and habits as he 
advances in life, they can never be greater or 
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other than his past will suffice to explain. At 
the close of his life, no less than at its commence- 
ment, his character will be found to bear witness 
to the ceaseless influence of "that which hath 
been." 

It is no unusual thing to see an old man whose 
sole and engrossing passion is the love of money. 
Whence this pitiable temper of mind in one who 
must soon leave his wealth behind him, and who, 
moreover, cannot but be aware of the insufficiency 
of riches to make him happy? Whence, but 
from the influence of his past ? Taught in early 
life the value of money, and the surest methods 
of acquiring it, he insensibly came to love it and 
to long for it; and though his higher nature 
sometimes protested against the new-sprung pas- 
sion, he yet took no pains to conquer it — he went 
on indulging it. At first he was only thrifty; 
by-and-by he became careful ; then carefulness 
passed into avarice ; at last he hardened into a 
sordid miser. And if, as the result of a long life 
of money -loving and money - making, he now 
turns a deaf ear to the cry of distress, and stints 
himself of the very necessaries of life, and knows 
no God but his gold, — what is this wretched churl 
but a witness to the relentless despotism of the 
past ? 

It is no unusual thing to see an aged sinner 
who is totally deaf to the appeals of religion. 
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You try to arouse him to a sense of his spiritual 
peril ; you try to reach his conscience, now by 
the terrors of the law, and now by the winning 
invitations of the gospel : but you might as well 
try to reach the ear of the sleeper in the church- 
yard. Whence this utter callousness to religious 
impression ? Whence, but from the influence of 
his past ? Once he was alive, like other men, to 
sacred influences. In his earlier days he has been 
known to melt under an arresting sermon, and to 
leave the house of prayer with the full purpose 
of commencing the religious life. But, alas ! he 
allowed his convictions to depart without acting . 
on them — bidding them go their way till a more 
convenient season. As oft as they came back, he 

• 

still put them off with the promise that he would 
attend to them on some future day ; and ere 
long they returned at wider intervals, and with 
feebler force. Year after year he grew more 
callous to impression, more indifferent about re- 
ligion, more wedded to the world, more hardened 
in wickedness. And if now this old man's heart 
is waxed gross, and his conscience palsy-struck ; 
if now the prospect is entirely hopeless of his 
ever being aroused from his fatal slumber, until 
" in hell he lifts up his eyes, being in torment," — 
it is just because his past has ceaselessly dogged 
his steps, and refused to forego its right to deter- 
mine his present. 

C 
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In respect, then, alike of temperament, of 
opinion, and of that all-important condition of 
soul called character, it is demonstrable that you 
and I, and every other individual on earth, are 
just what the past has made us. And as the 
past has made our present, so in like manner, let 
me add, will our present, combined with our past, 
make our future. You are each at this moment 
exactly what your past feelings and habits have 
rendered you. This day twelvemonths, if you 
are spared to see it, you shall be each what you 
are now — only with the changes and modifica- 
tions which another year may bring about And 
when at last you are laid on your deathbed, your 
character shall bear the exact impress and image 
of your principles and conduct throughout life. 
O ! we cannot divorce the past from the present. 
We cannot effect a disseverment between "that 
which hath been " and " that which is now." 
That PAST — that solemn PAST — must continue 
to lengthen upon us, and to follow us with its 
mysterious shadow and its moulding influence so 

9 

long as we are here. And when time passes into 
eternity, it will follow us still, for then it will 
define and fix our everlasting doom ! 

The great truth which I have thus attempted 
to bring before you suggests many instructive 
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lessons, especially in relation to our plans of life 
and schemes of usefulness. 

1. For one thing, it teaches the importance of 
a good beginning. 

The later stages and final issue of every course 
of action being dependent for their quality upon 
all the preceding stages back to the first, it is 
clearly of the last importance that the initial step 
should be well and wisely taken. And hence our 
bounden duty in the case of every projected under- 
taking is to begin well — to set out on sound 
principles and with right aims. Not that a good 
beginning will always insure a good ending. 
Alas! no. However excellent the impulsive or 
directive forces which you set in operation, there 
is always some risk, in this fallen world, of other 
and opposite forces emerging to counteract them. 
Your scheme widens as it advances. Unforeseen 
contingencies arise ; unforeseen causes come into 
play; unforeseen consequences multiply; and in 
the end you have often the mortification to find 
that you have accomplished not only less than 
you hoped, but much that you deprecated. Still, 
a good beginning is a great advantage. The in- 
itial force cannot but affect and modify to some 
extent the final issue. And this at all events is 
certain, that in the absence of a good beginning 
there can be no reasonable prospect of a good 
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ending. There may be the blossom and yet no 
fruit, but fruit there cannot be without the pre- 
vious blossom. 

2. A second thing taught us is the importance 
of immediately correcting whatever we find amiss 
in our way of life or methods of usefulness. 

The reason why a good beginning is not always 
crowned by a good ending is, that the evil in- 
fluences which spring up to obstruct the good are 
not discovered and repressed the instant they 
appear. If withstood from the first, they might 
easily be crushed. But ought they to be let alone 
when unhappily they have become strong and 
active through our oversight or remissness ? No, 
verily. They ought to be resisted the moment 
we become sensible of their mischief, be they 
strong or be they feeble. The sooner, indeed, they 
are assailed, the shorter will be the fight, and the 
surer our victory. But at no stage, even the most 
advanced, of their progress, should we leave them 
unattacked, or despair of subduing them. The 
power of the past, though a mighty, is not a re- 
sistless force. It is not a force which free moral 
agents may not greatly modify, if not wholly 
countervail. The past has made our present, but 
it need not make our future unless we choose. 
As regards our personal conduct and habits, we 
have it clearly within our power, from this moment, 
to amend them, and give them a new complexion. 
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And even as regards those more public interests, 
ecclesiastical or national, which time and abuses 
have corrupted, it is surely practicable, with that 
divine help which is ever accorded to earnest 
redressers of wrong, if not absolutely to stay the 
momentum which the vessel of the Church or of 
the State has acquired from the far- sweeping 
waves and winds of the past, at least so to shift 
her sails and rudder as to send her on a new and 
safer tack. 

3. Our subject teaches us, in the next place, 
not to be surprised at the slow progress of truth 
in the world, or the limited success of missionary 
and other kindred enterprises. 

In a world where the past has such power in 
stereotyping old opinions and habits, it is inevit- 
able that error and evil should be hard to dis- 
lodge — that heathendom should be slow to retire 
within narrower boundaries — that Popery should 
be reluctant to forego its lordly claims and lying 
wonders. Nor ought this to surprise us. Is it 
to be expected that corruptions which are the 
growth of ages, should yield to the first stroke 
of the reformer's axe? Is it not rather to be 
expected that the time necessary for bringing 
them to destruction should bear some propor- 
tion to the time previously occupied in bring- 
ing them to maturity? Yet this is a lesson 
which men of ardent minds, and especially young 
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men, are slow to learn, and indeed seldom learn, 
except from dear-bought experience. Living 
by hope, which is of the future, and unheedful 
of experience, which is of the past, such persons 
throw themselves with all their heart into their 
favourite enterprise, confident of an easy victory, 
and quite unprepared for defeat. And hence 
when disappointment comes, the effect too often 
is, not simply to moderate their romantic expec- 
tations, but to damp their ardour, and even to 
disgust them with their task. But why exchange 
despondency for hope, ye sanguine philanthro- 
pists ? Your task may not be desperate, though 
difficult and slow of execution. The religious or 
the social evil which you seek to crush may not 
be immortal, though tenacious of life and resolved 
to die hard. Goliath may not be able to with- 
stand your incessant onslaught, though you fail 
to fell him to the earth with your sling and your 
pebble from the brook. Disappointment may 
well teach you humility and patience, but it ought 
not to bate one jot of heart or of hope. 

4. Our subject inculcates a lesson of charitable 
judgment. 

The same ardent temper which makes men 
sanguine of success and impatient of failure, some- 
times prompts them to look with dislike, or at 
least with suspicion, on all who oppose or but 
coldly patronise their favourite schemes ; nor is it 
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unusual to hear them denouncing such persons as 
the enemies of God and of truth. But why should 
we take umbrage at any class of men on the mere 
ground that they are unfavourable or lukewarm 
to our cherished projects? Does it follow that 
they are haters of truth because they think not 
as we think, and take another course than we 
approve? Has their past been the same with 
ours ? And, if it has not — if they and we have 
been reared under different masters, in different 
opinions, with different prepossessions — why may 
not they be as honest in opposing as we in pro- 
moting some particular design ? That is the plea 
in behalf of our opponents which the past sug- 
gests, and which reason sanctions. And that plea 
no man can be entitled to reject until he is much 
surer than he ever can be of his own exemption 
from prejudice — nay, of his own infallibility. 

5. Let us derive from our subject a fresh incen- 
tive to the grand duty of educating the rising 
generation. 

If "the child is father of the man," it clearly 
follows that, in order to make the man good, we 
must first make the child good. And happily the 
young are far more receptive of instruction than 
their seniors, and far more open to all those plas- 
tic influences which form the character. On them 
the past has not yet laid its rigid grasp. Their 
feelings, opinions, and habits have not yet taken 
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that fixed and inflexible mould which it is so 
hard in riper years to alter. And, what is even 
more important, they still possess that buoyant 
temperament, that salient hopefulness, that un- 
spent force of will, which impart to them the 
power of making themselves almost anything 
they choose to be. How immensely important, 
then, while yet this pliancy of soul abides, to sur- 
round them with salutary influences, to imbue 
them with right principles, to inure them to vir- 
tuous and Christian habits ! Leave them a little 
longer without moral and religious training — 
leave their principles and characters to be shaped 
as they may by the random hand of time and 
circumstance — and the only and sure sequel will 
be a reckless, godless generation, ingrained with 
all the passions and prejudices of the past, and 
incapable of affecting otherwise than malignly the 
future. But let our youth be trained and nurtured 
as they ought to be — trained and nurtured in 
Christian families and Christian schools — and an- • 
other and happier issue may be anticipated. A 
country with its whole youthful population thor- 
oughly educated were indeed a new thing under 
the sun. But surely, in a Christian land like this, 
such a thing might be realised. And who can 
doubt that, if all our youth were rightly nurtured 
in their tender years, we should possess in them 
a new moral power — a source and pledge of social 
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and religious progress — a sure omen that the 
evils of the past were about to retire, like the 
dark fogs of night, before the rising glories of the 
future ? 

6. As its final and most emphatic lesson, our 
subject says to us, " Redeem the present." 

We cannot change the past ; we cannot live it 
over again to amend it. Some of us would giye 
worlds to do so, but we cannot. All we can do 
is so to employ the present as to insure a better 
and brighter future. And shall we not take that 
course, and take it immediately, and with all our 
might ? I appeal, on this point, especially to the 
young. I put it to them, whether they ought not, 
before the past has bound them with its adaman- 
tine chains, to be earnest and active in redeeming 
the present. You, my young friends, enjoy pecu- 
liar facilities for this duty. Hard task it is for 
the old, and even the middle-aged, to throw off 
the accumulated habitudes of a misspent past — 
to cleanse the soul of the ingrained filthiness with 
which long years of sin have interpenetrated and 
polluted it, — hard task ! ay, hard as that of chang- 
ing the deep-worn course of a rapid stream. But 
with your appliances, the work of redeeming the 
present is yet comparatively easy. And to that 
work, therefore, you should set yourselves, with- 
out an hour's delay, and with the holy resolute- 
ness which says, " I ought, and I will." Nor be 
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deterred from taking the course which Christ and 
conscience prescribe; by any dread of ridicule, or 
of difficulty, or of failure. Be but determined to 
live for Christ and dutv, and vou must succeed. 
Do but bend the present to your purpose, and 
the future will bow obsequious to your behests. 
Mighty is the force of a resolute will; and 
mightier yet — yea, all -mighty — is that Holy 
Spirit of grace whose help an earnest soul has 
but to ask in order to obtain. 
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SERMON III. 



BIRTH AND DEATH. 



" A time to be born, and a time to die." — Eccles. iii. 2. 



It is not easy to determine the precise lesson 
which the Preacher designed to convey by here 
coupling together the " time to be born " and the 
" time to die." Yet this much is evident, that he 
meant us to contemplate these two seasons in 
connection with each other. And, fortunately for 
the ends of instruction, these seasons present so 
many points both of resemblance and of contrast, 
that we can be at no loss to deduce useful lessons 
from a conjoint view of them. Accordingly, what 
I now purpose is to direct your thoughts to a few 
of the aspects in which the " time to be born " and 
the " time to die " admit of being profitably con- 
templated together. 

I. Beginning with points of resemblance, I re- 
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mark that these two seasons agree in being alike 
incident to tlie lot of every one of us. 

Had man retained the innocence which fenced 
him round with immortality, there might have 
been to each of us a birth-time without a subse- 
quent liability to death. Adam, while in Para- 
dise, possessed, in the fruit of the tree of life, a 
sure preservative against decay ; and doubtless, 
had he stood fast in his integrity, that elixir of 
life would have remained accessible, not only to 
him, but to his posterity also. But sin entered, 
and death by sin ; and the penalty being neces- 
sarily coextensive with the offence, our doom to 
die is now an inevitable sequence of our birth in 
sin. In past times there has been no exemption 
from this doom, except in the instances of Enoch 
and Elijah ; nor will there be any exemption in 
the ages yet to run, except in the case of those 
who shall be alive and remain at the second com- 
ing of the Lord. Whosoever is born must also 
die. The ruthless spoiler may not come at the 
same period or in the same manner to all, but to 
all he must come. Sometimes he may seize upon 
the infant ere life is well begun ; sometimes he 
may tarry till his victim is old and grey-headed. 
Now he may cut off by slow and sapping disease, 
and now by one fell mortal stroke. This year he 
may be content to let sickness take us away one 
by one, like single leaves falling from the tree in 
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a tranquil autumn day ; the next, he may com- 
mand war, or pestilence, or famine, to sweep us 
down in myriads, like the forest foliage before a 
November blast. But come when and how he 
may, come he must to all of us. The " time to 
be born " must be followed by the " time to die." 

II. These two seasons also agree in being alike 
fixed in the appointment of God, 

To us, indeed, it is only the " time to be born " 
that seems fixed ; the " time to die " seems inde- 
terminate. But to God, by whom they have been 
irrevocably settled, both dates are alike certain. 
The birth of each of us took place, as we are 
aware, on a certain day of the month, and at a 
particular hour of that day. It is just as certain, 
though we know not the time, that there is a pre- 
determined day and hour at which each of us 
must die. Some one precise day of the year is 
fixed as the last that shall shine on us. Some 
one precise moment of that day is determined as 
that at which our pulse shall cease to beat. O ! 
with what deep solemnity of feeling would we 
keep that annually-recurring day — that annually- 
recurring moment — did we know it beforehand as 
God knows it ! But ought we to be less solicitous 
about that day — that moment — because the time 
is hidden from us ? What though we know not 
the time, when the event itself is certain ? Is not 
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the bare fact that we must some day die, argu- 
ment and incentive enough for earnest prepara- 
tion ? And ought not our ignorance of the date 
to have the effect of enhancing our anxiety and 
hastening our preparation? The all -merciful 
Disposer has doubtless wise and gracious ends to 
serve by keeping us in ignorance of a date which 
is to Himself fixed and certain ; and who can 
question that one of these ends is to persuade us 
to be always ready, and to spend every day as if 
it was our last ? 

III. Both seasons further agree in being singu- 
larly eventful in their issues. 

How big with important consequences is the 
birth of a £hild ! Common and familiar as it is, 
it is really, as one has remarked, a greater event 
than the creation of a sun. Think what has hap- 
pened when a child is born into the world. A 
conscious being has begun to live — an immortal 
spirit has been added to the intelligent universe 
— a creature has come into being which shall sur- 
vive yonder orb of day! The sun, confessedly 
glorious as it is, is but a mass of passive, uncon- 
scious matter : it cannot think, it knows not its 
own splendour, it feels not its own heat, and ere 
long it will be extinguished. But that feeble 
babe, which has just come weeping into the 
world, is endowed with mind, is capable of right 
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and wrong, is accountable to God, is destined to 
suffer or to enjoy throughout endless duration. 
You cannot tell, indeed, what precise lot awaits 
the infant stranger ; you cannot tell whether his 
new-found being is to prove a blessing to him, or 
only a curse ; a dark mystery yet hangs over the 
untravelled path before him. But this very mys- 
tery serves to heighten the interest and anxiety 
with which you regard him. And as you gaze on 
his yet unexpressive countenance, and meditate 
on his yet undeveloped history, the conviction 
grows upon you, that a more solemn and sugges- 
tive spectacle than a new-born infant the sun does 
not shine upon in all its circuit. 

But is death a less eventful crisis ? Assuredly 
no. To-day you see a man walking in the 
majesty of his strength, with the bloom of health 
on his cheek and the beam of intelligence in his 
eye ; and, behold, to-morrow he is a piece of cold 
insensate clay, which requires to be borne from 
his house and buried out of sight — a trophy of 
the spoiler Death ! Now your eye rests on some 
great one of the earth, so far exalted in rank and 
riches above his fellows, so surrounded with ad- 
miring dependants, so capable of making thou- 
sands happy, that you might deem him a god in 
this lower world, or at least of another lineage 
and nobler destiny than ordinary mortals ; — you 
look again, and he is laid in his coffin, stripped of 
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Instead of being an isolated moment, unconnected 
with the remembered past, and unrelated to the 
expected future, the "time to die" is the very 
crisis of being— the consummation either of the 
threatening, " He that believeth not shall be 
damned," or of the promise, " He that believeth 
shall have everlasting life." Then probation ends 
and retribution begins. Then the immortal spirit 
is either charmed away as by celestial music to 
its heavenly home, or hurried in utter dismay to 
its " own place " in Tophet. This hour our bro- 
ther shall be with us here on earth, alive, like our- 
selves, to all the interests of the present world, 
feeling the same wants, looking upon the same 
scenes of earth and sky, and asking, with us, 
anxious but unanswered questions about the eter- 
nal future. The next hour death comes, and in a 
moment he is in the midst of yon dread realities 
— cognisant of them all, amazed at them all, and 
established in his " lot " for ever ! O ! could we 
but have for a moment the veil withdrawn which 
shrouds the mystery of death — could we but pass 
for a moment, either with the dying believer into 
the ineffable light and felicity of the Saviour's 
presence, or with the dying sinner into the black 
darkness in which he vanishes — we should never 
again let go the conviction, that of all eventful 
moments the most awfully eventful is the " time 
to die." 

D 
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IV. Passing from points of resemblance to points 
of contrast, I remark that the " time to be born " 
and the "time to die" present a contrast in tlie 
feelings which they respectively occasion. 

The feelings usually excited by the birth of a 
child are the joyous. " There is joy that a man- 
child is born into the world." Hope springs up 
in the fond parents' breast, and flatteringly 
whispers, " This same shall comfort us." And for 
the time the sober maxim of experience is quite 
forgotten, that children are "certain cares and 
uncertain comforts." 

How opposite are the emotions which a death 
awakens ! No longer does joy gladden the house 
— no longer does hope enliven the heart. All is 
sadness. Naomi sits alone, and cries amidst 
choking* sobs, "The Almighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me." Rachel weeps for her child, 
and refuses to be comforted. David goes to the 
chamber over the gate, and piteously exclaims, 
" O Absalom, my son Absalom ! would God I had 
died for thee, Absalom, my son ! " Friends and 
relatives enter the house of mourning all heavy 
of heart and sad of countenance. The funeral 
procession goes forth with its solemn burden, but 
only to leave the home and the hearts of the 
bereaved more desolate than before. And long 
months will elapse ere the voice of rejoicing is 
again heard in the once happy dwelling. 
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A birth thus occasions joy — a death grief; nor 
are these opposite emotions other than natural in 
the circumstances. Yet it deserves remark, that 
emotions exactly the converse would often attend 
these two seasons were the real issues of birth 
and of death known to us. Suppose the parent 
foresaw the future course of an undutiful child ; 
suppose it foreshown to him that his son, instead 
of fulfilling his fond wishes and hopes, was to 
turn out a prodigal — was to tarnish the family 
name with crime, and to pass at last into eternity 
without hope — could he call his friends and his 
neighbours together to celebrate the birth as an 
auspicious event ? Or suppose the bereaved fam- 
ily had full certainty of the heavenly blessed- 
ness of the father or the son of whom death has 
deprived them, could they fill their home with 
weeping for an event which at that very hour was 
making all heaven ring with gratulations ? With 
such knowledge the feelings in both instances 
would be reversed — the day of birth would be 
the season of weeping, the day of death the 
season of festivity. Such knowledge has not 
been accorded us — in wisdom and mercy it has 
been withheld. Yet surely the consideration 
that the issues of birth and of death may be 
so different from what we are prone to imagine 
them ought not to be wholly lost upon us. This 
consideration may be insufficient to reverse the 
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minds, that they may ponder its issues and pre- 
pare for them, they only busy themselves in con- 
triving how they may most speedily get rid of the 
unwelcome intruder. 

Whence comes it that, while thus ready to go 
back on our birth, we are so reluctant to go for- 
ward to our death ? Are we equally indisposed, 
in other instances, to antedate and live upon the 
future? If we had the prospect — to borrow an 
apposite comparison — of emigrating a few years 
hence to a foreign land, where we were to spend 
the remainder of our days, would we exclude that 
prospect from our thoughts, as we exclude the 
prospect of going at death to the land beyond 
the grave ? No, verily. In that case how com- 
pletely would our minds be filled with the pro- 
spect! How eager would we be in collecting 
information about that foreign land ! How little 
interest would we take in anything which did not 
in one way or other help forward our preparation 
for it ! Why, then, do we act so differently with 
reference to the land beyond the grave? Why, 
with the certain prospect of going thither, do we 
habitually shun the thought of it ? Why, with a 
holy book in our hands — an " Emigrant's Guide " 
— richly stored with authoritative intelligence, do 
we evince so rooted an aversion to study its 
contents and complete our preparation? Alas! 
this strange variance between our practice and 
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our prospects bespeaks and betrays our conscious 
guilt. Death is to usher us into the presence of 
a holy God, and the thought of encountering that 
dread presence makes us tremble. Death is the 
portal to the great judgment -hall, and guilty 
fear antedates the gloomy sentence which awaits 
us there. It is a guilty conscience which makes 
cowards of us all. We are afraid ox the issues of 
death, and therefore we strive to forget death, 
— like the foolish bird which when the eagle is 
about to swoop upon it hides its head un'der its 
wings, and because it sees not its danger supposes 
itself safe. 

But ought any of us to rest content for even 
one hour in such a state of mind as this? Is 
freedom from the fear of death hopeless? Is 
deliverance from sin, the sting of death, unat- 
tainable? What Christian can say so who re- 
members what the divine Redeemer did and 
suffered in order to rescue " those who, through 
fear of death, are all their lifetime subject to 
bondage " ? Wherefore did Christ take flesh and 
become our surety, but that sin might be expi- 
ated and the sinner pardoned ? Wherefore did 
Christ encounter death and pass into the world 
unseen, but that the last enemy might be de- 
spoiled of his power to hurt and affright the 
believer ? My brother, thou mayst now through 
conscious guilt be afraid to die, and thou mayst 
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deem it even hopeless ever to attain to the privi- 
lege of peace in the view of death ; but only go 
to Christ with thy burden of guilt and fear — only 
devolve the whole on His sacrifice — only embrace 
Him heartily in all His redemptive offices and 
influences, — and forthwith another and better 
temper will spring up within thee. A sense of 
pardon will take away thy sense of guilt — death 
will cease to be a sound of terror ; and instead 
of repairing only to the "time to be born" for 
images of joy, thou wilt turn for thy pleasant 
thoughts far oftener to the "time to die." 

VI. Be it my last remark, that between the 
" time to be born " and the " time to die " there 
is an interval more important than either in its 
bearings on our final destiny — the time to live. 

Birth and death, as we have already seen, de- 
rive their importance from the issues to which 
they lead. But what is it that determines the 
quality of these issues ? Unquestionably the 
intervening season of life. It depends on the 
way we spend our time on earth whether birth 
shall be a blessing to us or a curse — whether 
death shall be the gate to heaven or the portal of 
hell. The momentous thing about our present 
course of life is, that it throws itself forward to 
determine our future lot. Our thoughts and 
feelings and actions lose not their influence 
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when they depart. Their influence lives after 
them. Their influence lives on, to mould and 
fashion our being in all time to come. We may- 
forget them, but we cannot annihilate them ; and 
a day is coming when they shall confront us 
again, " to prepare us a mansion in heaven, or to 
make us a bed in hell." 

" Our brief hours travel post, 
Each with its thought or deed, its why or how. 
But know each parting hour gives up a ghost, 
To dwell within thee — an eternal now." 

Important, then, as are the "time to be born" 
and the "time to die," the time to live is im- 
mensely more important ; for it is it which has, 
in all its parts, a direct and constant and vital 
bearing on our everlasting doom. 

Is this a doubtful doctrine ? On the contrary, 
it is so undeniably true that all men admit it, 
and even profess their belief in it. Nay, it is so 
much a truism, that were it not for men's prac- 
tical disregard of it, it would be a mere waste of 
words to dwell upon it. But, alas ! on no point 
do men's actions more sadly and strangely belie 
their professed belief than on this. Look at the 
way in which most men spend life, and say if 
you could thence infer it to be their belief that 
life derives its main importance from its relation 
to eternity? Judging from their conduct, you 
might rather suppose that in their opinion life 
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was given them for the exclusive purpose of 
taking care of the body, enjoying pleasure, and 
amassing riches. One might expect that men, 
calling themselves rational, would act on their 
convictions, especially in a matter that concerns 
their spiritual and everlasting wellbeing. But no. 
They see and acknowledge that they are not 
spending life aright, and yet they go on mis- 
spending it Their passions persuade them 
against their convictions. With their danger full 
before their eyes, and their judgment protesting 
against their infatuation, they yet hold on in their 
headlong course towards eternal ruin. 

But shall any of you, my brethren, to whom 
this description applies, continue thus to befool 
and destroy yourselves? Why not henceforth 
give practical effect to your convictions as to the 
true use and intent of life ? Why not disdainfully 
spurn those worldly cares and frivolous vanities 
which allure you from the pursuit of your real 
interests? It is true no power short of God's 
Holy Spirit can heal the schism between your 
will and your judgment, so as to enable you to 
do what you know you ought to do. But is not 
that mighty power within your reach ? Has not 
Christ acquired, among His other chartered im- 
munities as King of Zion, the right of dispensing 
the Holy Spirit ? And is not He pledged to 
bestow that sufficient help on all who apply to 
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Him in right earnest for the boon ? Yes ; there 
is to every man who heartily turns to Christ " a 
time to be born" again — a time to be born of 
the Spirit from on high. And hence, so long as 
it is open to you to go to Christ, you can be 
under no necessity of abiding under the yoke of 
sense and sin. And will you not, even now and 
here, repair to Christ that your souls may be 
healed ? Why defer ? Is not your life — that life 
on which your all depends — rapidly passing 
away, and always uncertain ? O ! you have not 
a lease of the clayey tenement in which you 
dwell ; you are but tenants-at-will, who may be 
dismissed at a moment's warning. You may cal- 
culate the time of many other coming events; 
but death mocks all attempts at calculation. 
Everything else under the sun has its appropriate 
season ; but to death all seasons belong. Instead 
of waiting till to-morrow, it may lay its arrest 
upon you to-day. Instead of tarrying till it find 
you on a sick-bed, it may seize you with a strong 
arm at your desk, or spring upon you during an 
excursion of pleasure. The deep snows of winter 
cannot arrest its steps ; the blooming flowers of 
spring cannot entice it to loiter on its way ; 
summer only aids it with her scorching heat; and 
autumn, while she empties her full horn of plenty 
into the lap of man, provides also an ample har- 
vest for the sweeping scythe of death. O then, 
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as you value your eternal wellbeing, postpone 
not for one hour the work of seeking salvation ! 
Instantly, earnestly, and with all your might, 
devote yourselves to Christ and His blessed ser- 
vice. And from this time forth let it be your 
one object so to use, so to spend, so to redeem 
what remains of your earthly existence, that it 
may prove to you a good thing that you have 
been born, and a glorious thing that you have to 
die. 

" Upon thy mother's knee, a new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat'st, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live that, sinking into death's long sleep, 
Calm thou mayst smile while all around thee weep ! " 
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SERMON IV. 



THE PREFACE OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



" Our Father which art in heaven." — St Mat. vi. 9. 



To most of us the word family suggests thoughts 
of a pleasing character. We think of a happy 
circle knit together by the twofold bond of blood 
and attachment. We think of a father who pre- 
sides with blended authority and kindness — of a 
mother whose love is strong as death — of children 
who dutifully honour the parents, and are kindly 
affectioned one to another. And we further 
think of the home whose rooftree shelters them 
all — the home where they sit around the same 
board, and kneel down in common worship, and 
to which, after they have quitted it for other 
scenes, they evermore revert in fond and pensive 
recollection as the dearest spot in all the world. 
Tkis ideal picture, it is true, has not always its 
prototype in the actual ; for there are families 
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where mutual suspicions and acrimonious revil- 
ings take the place of the household charities. 
But we instinctively revolt from the thought of 
such families. We feel that they are not ex- 
amples of what fathers and mothers and chil- 
dren ought to be. And hence, in conceiving 
abstractedly of a family, we exclude all jarring 
elements, and picture to ourselves a scene of 
reciprocal affection and halcyon peace. 

Now in this idea of a family is to be found the 
key to our text — the key alike to its phraseology 
and to the instruction it contains. And accord- 
ingly it is by help of this idea that I now pur- 
pose to illustrate a few of its lessons. I say a 
few of its lessons ; for to attempt in a single 
discourse to illustrate all the lessons contained 
in any one sentence or clause of "the Lord's 
Prayer," would be to essay a task alike hopeless 
and presumptuous. So richly suggestive is the 
Lord's Prayer throughout^ that a hundred dis- 
courses would not suffice to furnish a complete 
exposition. Nowhere else is there a composition 
which embodies so much thought in so few words. 
Though divines have been preaching sermons 
and penning treatises on it for eighteen hundred 
years, they have not yet succeeded in exhausting 
its sacred contents. And, singular to say, while 
it has depths of holy meaning which the most 
searching human intellect cannot fathom, it is 
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yet, in its general style and tenor, so perfectly 
simple, that even a little child may intelligently 
use and offer it as his daily prayer to his Father 
in heaven. 

The lessons of the text, which I shall now 
attempt to illustrate, relate to God, to our Fellow- 
men, and to Heaven. 

I. The first lesson relates to God, whom it 
teaches us to regard as our Father. 

Although there is probably no one in this 
Christian land who does not sometimes think of 
God, and try to form a conception of Him, yet 
the number of persons is comparatively small 
who habitually think of Him as their Father. 
The idea of God as the almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth is familiar to all but a few; 
and so is the idea of Him as the supreme Lord 
and Governor of the universe. But that He is 
our Father — our Father in all the intimate and 
touching relations suggested by the name, — this 
is an idea which most men are slow, and even 
afraid, to entertain. They count it a disparage- 
ment of the great God so to conceive of Him. 
They shrink from what they consider the undue 
familiarity of so conceiving of Him. And even 
when they use the name Father in their prayers 
to Him, it is only as a figure of speech to which 
they attach little or no definite meaning. Never- 
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theless this is the idea which we are authorised 
to entertain by Him who alone knew God, and 
came from heaven to reveal Him. It is expressly 
as our Father that Jesus bids us conceive of God ; 
it is expressly as our Father that Jesus enjoins 
us to worship God. And even apart from our 
Lord's teaching, there are ample grounds to war- 
rant the belief that God is in very deed our 
Father — our Father in the full import of the 
name, and in all the specialties of the relation. 
What is a father ? He is one who gives being 
to his offspring. But is not God the author of 
our being, the framer of our bodies, and the father 
of our spirits? What is a father? He is one 
who communicates his own likeness to his off- 
spring. But is not God the being after whose 
moral image we have been formed ? What is a 
father ? He is one who provides for the wants of 
his offspring, rising up early and late taking rest, 
that he may supply them with food and raiment 
and whatever else they need. But is not God the 
bountiful provider, at whose board we daily sit, 
and on whose ceaseless working in nature and 
providence we depend for every necessary and 
comfort and embellishment of life? What is a 
father? He is one who guides and governs his 
offspring, who makes rules for their observance, 
commends them when they are dutiful, and cor- 
rects them when they are disobedient. But is not 
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God the great Lord and Governor, to whom we 
are bound to be subject, and by whom all the 
circumstances of our lot are ordered and over- 
ruled with a view to our moral nurture and dis- 
cipline ? In all these respects it is manifest that 
the relations and actings of God towards us en- 
tirely accord with the idea of His fatherhood. 
And when we pass on to that which forms the 
pre-eminent distinction of a father, his love to his 
offspring, do we not find the idea corroborated ? 
Call to mind the distinctive features of a father's 
love ; and as you go over them one by one, say 
if they are not found, all and each, in the love of 
God towards us ? A father's love flows forth upon 
his children freely, spontaneously, and irrespec- 
tive of any lovableness in them. But is it not 
true of God that He first loved us, and loved us, 
too, when we were sinners and enemies? A fa- 
ther's love, instead of being lessened to each child 
by being shared by all, is ever whole and entire 
for each child. But is it not true of God's love 
that it rests on each of us apart, and is as entire 
and plenary to each as if there were no other par- 
taker of it ? A father's love shrinks from no sac- 
rifice, however costly, if thereby the good of his 
offspring may be promoted. But say, is not this 
likewise a feature of His love, who " spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all " ? A 
father's love abates not when ungratefully re- 
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quited, but still burns on, warmly glowing and 
fondly yearning towards its unworthy objects. 
And O, how true is it of God's love, that it suffer- 
eth long and is kind ; that it is not easily pro- 
voked ; that many waters of ingratitude cannot 
quench it ; and that its tender relenting voice, 
even to the most prodigal among us, is, " How 
shall 1 give thee up, Ephraim ?" Not one, then, 
of all the elements of paternal love is there which 
is not existent in God. Nay, the love of an 
earthly father, warm and tender and undecaying 
though it be, is but as a raindrop to the plenteous 
shower, when compared to the love of that hea- 
venly Father who, to redeem His guilty children, 
did Himself undertake the ransom, and pay it 
down in the blood of His own eternal Son. His 
love as much exceeds an earthly fathers love 
as His power exceeds an earthly father's power. 
His love, like Himself, is infinite. 

Yet, while God is thus in very deed our Father, 
do we always, or even habitually, conceive of 
Him and feel towards Him as such ? I fear there 
are not a few among us who have no real belief, 
or at least no filial trust, in His fatherhood, but 
who, on the contrary, still stand in servile dread 
of Him, and find it essential to their peace of 
mind to shut out the thought of His presence and 
inspection. But since God is really our Father, 
why, my friends, should any of you suffer unbe- 

E 
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lief to blind you to the fact, and to rob you of 
the precious comfort thence accruing ? It is true 
that as long as you are rebellious children — as 
long as you prefer the pleasures of sin to the 
sweetness of His favour — as long as you scorn His 
love, and set at nought His authority, — it will 
be vain for you to expect any comfort from the 
thought of One who, while a most loving, is at the 
same time an all -righteous Father, and who is 
therefore bound to treat with marked difference 
His dutiful and His disobedient children. This, 
no doubt, is true ; for even in an earthly family 
the disobedient child shrinks from his father's eye, 
and skulks from his father s presence, as long as 
he is consciously persisting in a course of unduti- 
fulness. But why — why should you abide in those 
sins which make you afraid of your Father ? Why 
should you persist in a course of life which com- 
pels Him to frown upon you ? Why should you 
not rather turn from your sins, and penitently sue 
for that forgiveness which His fatherly heart longs 
to bestow ? Persist in your sins, and you shall leave 
Him no alternative but to chastise you, to punish 
you, to disinherit you, to cast you out of His 
house. Renounce your sins for His service, and 
forthwith all heaven will ring with the paternal 
behest, " Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him, and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his 
feet, and let us eat and be merry ; for this my 
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son was lost and is found." O, it is the fact, 
whether you receive it or not, that God is your 
Father and mine ; that He loves us all and each 
with a father's love ; that He is loath to punish 
any of us ; that He longs to bless and save every 
one of us. Not in Him, but in our own selves, are 
we straitened, if we are unable to look up to 
Him with filial confidence, and to say, "Abba, 
Father." 

II. The second lesson suggested by the text 
relates to our Fellow-men, whom it teaches us to 
regard as our Brethreti. 

Why does our Lord direct the offerer of this 
prayer to use a style of plurality, and to address 
God, not in the words M My Father," but in the 
words "Our Father"? Why, if not to guard us 
from the fond conceit of supposing ourselves the 
only children of the great Father, and to remind 
us that all our fellow-men are equally with our- 
selves His offspring, and consequently our breth- 
ren? 

Accordingly, the fact of man's universal brother- 
hood is not less certain than the fact of God's 
universal fatherhood. Trace back any man you 
please to his first progenitor, and you shall find 
him to be a son of Adam, who was the son of 
God It matters not of what country he is, or 
colour, or creed ; it matters not what is his out- 
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ward condition or his inward culture ; it matters 
not whether he is a sage or a savage, a Christian 
or a heathen — in any and every case he is, accord- 
ing to both science and Scripture, a brother of the 
human family, because a son of that universal 
Father who " hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth." 

Nor is it surprising that our Lord should desire 
to impress us with the conviction that every man 
is our brother. Such a conviction is the very 
thing we need to stir and expand our social sym- 
pathies. Such a conviction, if universally felt, 
would go far to humanise the world. It would 
abate the fierceness of sectarian strife ; it would 
mitigate hereditary feuds, family quarrels, civic 
broils, international warfare. The strong would 
cease to trample on the weak, and the weak to 
conspire against the strong. The rich would cease 
to despise the poor, and the poor to envy the 
rich. We would rate men, not according to their 
mere social rank and adventitious environments, 
but according to their likeness to our common 
Father. We would look on every living man as 
a son of God. And warmed by a sense of brother- 
hood, we would sympathise with all real sufferers 
and co-operate with all true workers, and ever- 
more strive to hasten the predicted time when 
the whole human race shall present the lovely 
spectacle of a united and harmonious family. 
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But, alas ! not more prone are we to disbelieve 
the fatherhood of God than to ignore the brother- 
hood of man. How few of us practically regard 
as our brethren any but a very limited number of 
our fellow-men ! We may be warmly attached 
to the little circle of friends with whom we daily 
associate, but how little interest do we take in 
the great bulk of the community around us ! We 
may love the members of our own religious com- 
munion, but how seldom do we feel any real con- 
cern for the good of Christians beyond its pale ! 
We may have a sort of fellow-feeling with our 
own countrymen, but how rarely do we care at 
all about the inhabitants of foreign lands ! Why, 
the very magnitude of the human family seems 
to have the effect, not of expanding, but of nar- 
rowing, our fraternal affection. Present to us an 
individual man, and we may hail him as a brother, 
and take a lively interest in his welfare. Present 
to us even a considerable number of men, one 
after .another, and we may still regard each with 
a friendly feeling. But how stands the case when 
the few become the many, and the many swell 
into a vast multitude? Do we then look upon 
them with brotherly sympathy ? Do we not 
rather look upon them with cold, churlish indif- 
ference ? It holds true of human beings, as of 
many inferior things, that "number lessens value." 
The more plentiful men are, the less precious 
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do they appear in our eyes. The greatness of 
their aggregate number reduces each separate 
individual to insignificance. And as we behold 
them trooping past us on our busy thoroughfares, 
we feel as if the impossibility of caring for all 
released us from the obligation of caring for any. 
Did we meet one or two of them on a secluded 
pathway or in a private dwelling, we might feel 
a brother's interest in them, and accost them in 
words of kindly greeting. But when surround- 
ed, as we daily are, by an immense throng and 
concourse of them, we shut our hearts, even 
as we shut our doors, against all but a few select 
friends and acquaintances. Their multitudinous- 
ness acts not as an attraction, but as a repel- 
lent to our sympathies. And thus our brother- 
love, instead of dilating as our brethren increase, 
only contracts the more, the more numerous they 
become. 

What a humiliating contrast does this narrow 
selfish temper present to that of our common 
Father, who, instead of loving any one of His chil- 
dren less because His children are so many, has a 
whole and entire love for each separate child ! I 
grant that you and I are precluded by the nar- 
rowness of our faculties from exercising any such 
wide range of sympathy as that of the infinite God. 
I grant that yon Great Heart alone contains a 
reservoir of loving-kindness ample enough for all 
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and each of the innumerable family in heaven and 
earth. But surely the fact that we cannot love 
on a vast scale, like God, is no excuse for our 
being "selfishly confined." We are under no 
necessity, physical or moral, to be selfish. We 
are social beings, and as such, capable, if we will, 
of going out in brotherly affection upon a wide 
and ever-extending circle. And, what is more, 
there is a law of our being which puts it within 
our power to become speedily and warmly inter- 
ested even in those very persons about whom we 
may now feel indifferent. Let us but do an act of 
kindness to a man, a family, a church, a commu- 
nity, and forthwith there will spring up within 
us a new and benign feeling towards that man, 
that family, that church, that community. By the 
law of our nature we cannot do a kind service to 
any creature without thereby causing that crea- 
ture to become an object of interest to us. We 
cannot tend and nurse even a flower without 
thereby training our hearts to love and value it. 
By the mere act of expending thought and labour 
upon any object, we insure that object a place in 
our affections. And hence, my brethren, if you 
would have your hearts disenchanted of selfish- 
ness, and warmed with brother-love, you have 
only to set about some actual effort for the good 
of your fellow-men — some practical endeavour for 
their temporal or spiritual benefit. 
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III. The third lesson relates to Heaven, which 
it teaches us to regard as our Home. 

Our Lord directs us, when we pray, to say, 
" Our Father which art in heaven? Why this 
latter clause ? Is it merely to teach us that our 
Father dwells in heaven ? Is it not also to teach 
us that heaven is our home ? We know that the 
place where a father dwells is the home of the 
family. And how probable, then, is it, that our 
Lord, in here naming the heavenly dwelling of 
His Father and our Father, designed to suggest 
to us that it is not here on earth, but yonder in 
heaven, that we are to look for our home ! 

And surely it needs no proof that the present 
state is too militant, too full of toil and care, too 
rife with unbrotherly dissensions and wranglings, 
to realise the idea of a home. In spite of the 
manifold comforts and accommodations which 
this earth supplies, the pensive feeling ever and 
anon steals over us that this is not our rest ; 
that here we are but strangers and sojourners ; 
that here our only abode is a desert-tent which 
must soon be struck. There is no spot on earth, 
no stage in life's journey, no scene under these 
skies, which fully contents us. It is always to a 
spot yet farther on, a scene in the distance, a 
better land beyond, that our thoughts point and 
our hearts aspire, when the idea presents itself of 
a true and abiding home. 
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Now, is not heaven the very home we need ? 
Heaven ! Is it not there that there is rest from 
toil and release from sorrow ? Heaven ! Is it 
not there that our Father dwells, and our Elder 
Brother, and the holy patriarchs, and the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, and the glorious com- 
pany of the apostles, and the noble army of 
martyrs ? Heaven ! Is it not there that we are 
to renew our happy intercourse with the loved 
ones whom death has sundered from us ; with the 
friends of our youth ; with the companions of our 
riper years ; with the father whose grey hairs we 
laid reverently in the dust; with the mother 
whose remembered love lingers like a holy strain 
of music in our hearts ? True, heaven is more 
than a home — far more. It is the palace of the 
great King; it is the regal court of the eternal 
Majesty ; it is the region of bright-eyed cheru- 
bim, and of harpers harping on their harps, and 
of victors garlanded with amaranthine palms, and 
of skies that never darken, and of songs that 
never know one note of sadness. Yet though 
more than a home, heaven is a home. It is the 
home — the true, the final home — of all God's lov- 
ing family ; the home which has already received 
thousands upon thousands of them within its 
happy bounds, and which is destined at last to 
encircle them all. Nor is that blessed home so 
distant as it seems. Every day some member of 
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the family is passing up to it ; and ere long all 
God's loving children will be there. A few more 
circling years, a few more onsets with* sin and 
sorrow, and we shall hear the joyous summons, 
" Come up hither ! " " Home, brothers, home ! " 

It might be thought that, with such a home in 
prospect, all of us would aspire to it, and press on 
towards it with captivated hearts and kindled 
hopes ; but, alas ! the same blindness of heart 
which prevents so many from regarding God as 
their Father, and their fellow-men as brethren, 
equally prevents them from realising and expect- 
ing the heavenly home. Those men, indeed, feel 
— at least in seasons of distress and disappoint- 
ment — that they have no true home on earth ; 
and often at such seasons do their hearts yearn 
for some future and better resting-place. But 
then it is not to heaven that their thoughts and 
aspirations turn. That is too holy a place for 
them to anticipate with pleasure. That is the 
abode of One whom they know not as a Father, 
and of whom as a Judge they are tremblingly 
afraid. A home they long for, but not a holy 
and God-inhabited home. And in truth it is but 
fit that men who are thus without faith in God's 
fatherhood, and without love to their human 
brethren, should be strangers to the blessed hope 
of a home in heaven. For although all men are 
God's children, and objects, during their abode on 
earth, of His paternal care and kindness, yet it is 
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only for those who are His forgiven and loving 
children in Christ that He has prepared the 
heavenly home ; it is only to them that He will 
open its everlasting doors. All besides must in 
the end be cut off from His family and cast out 
into the darkness. At death the door must be 
shut'against every undutiful child, and shut for 
ever. Woe unto you, when that day arrives, ye 
who shall then abide in your present estrange- 
ment from God ! Woe unto you, when you shall 
have to stand amid the outer darkness, disin- 
herited and homeless, with no gleam of light from 
a Father's dwelling to show you which way shelter 
lies, and with no sweet remembrance of a Father's 
forgiving love to lure you thither ! Woe unto you 
then — woe, woe! But, O my friends, need any 
of you abide in your present estrangement ? Need 
any of you incur the doom of eternal homeless- 
ness ? O no. Even for you there is still hope ; 
even for you there is still help. Though you do 
not yet believe it, the great God is really your 
Father — your pitying, loving Father — willing to 
be reconciled — waiting to take you back to the 
embrace of His love. And if you will but wake up 
to a sense of His fatherhood, and repair to Him 
in the name of the blessed Mediator with frank 
confession of your sins, and fervent prayers for 
forgiveness, then as surely as He is God, so surely 
will He acknowledge you to be His children, and 
welcome you at death to the heavenly home. 
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SERMON V. 



THE JESUS OF THE GOSPELS. 



' " These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God." — John, xx. 31. 



It is sometimes alleged by writers unfavourable 
to the Trinitarian creed, that the four Gospels 
portray only " the man Christ Jesus ; " that they 
are simply memoirs of His human life and minis- 
try ; that they do not, like the Epistles, represent 
Him as a being of twofold nature, whom we may 
love as our brother and yet worship as our God. 
Is there any solid ground for such an allegation ? 
I hold that there is none. I hold that the evan- 
gelists, so far from showing us only the human 
side of our Lord's being, describe the person and 
relate the history of One who was neither man 
alone nor God alone, but God and man in one 
person — " God manifest in the flesh." 

For proof of this it might almost suffice to 
point to the object or purpose for which, accord- 
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ing to the text, the fourth Gospel, and by impli- 
cation the other Gospels also, were composed. 
" These," says St John, " are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christy the Son of God** 
It is obvious that by the title "the Christ" he 
means the Messiah, — that is, the personage fore- 
told in Old Testament prophecy under such ap- 
pellations as " the seed of the woman," " the seed 
of Abraham," " the son of David " — appellations 
which clearly bespeak a human nature. And 
whom but a divine being can he mean by that 
other title, " the Son of God " ? It is certain that 
in St John's time that title was understood to 
mean a being of the same nature with God the 
Father ; of the which, indeed, if other evidence 
were wanting, this single one would be enough, 
that at His final trial before the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
our Lord was found guilty of blasphemy because 
He avowed Himself to be " the Son of God," or, 
as it is also expressed, " because He called God 
His Father, thereby making Himself equal with 
God." 

But the allegation that the Gospels speak of 
our Lord merely as man, and not as God-man, is 
disproved not by the text only, but by the actual 
contents of these sacred books. And to satisfy 
you that such is the fact, I now invite you to go 
with me into a cursory review of the evangelic 
narrative. 
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tion which Thou hast prepared before the face of 
all people ; a Light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the Glory of Thy people IsraeL" 

Nor did His twofold nature come out less 
clearly, when at twelve years of age He went up 
with His (reputed) parents to Jerusalem to the 
Passover. You recollect that after the feast He 
remained behind His parents ; that they missed 
Him only when they had proceeded a day's jour- 
ney on their homeward route; that then they 
searched for Him with alarm ; and that at last 
they found Him with the doctors in the temple. 
Now in all this there is nothing which might not 
have happened in the case of any other Jewish 
boy ; neither is there anything other than purely 
human in the fact that His mother reproached 
Him for tarrying behind and causing her so much 
suspense and anxiety. But even here there is 
one thing which reveals the nimbus around His 
head. It is His mysterious reply to His mother 
— a reply which so impressed her that she trea- 
sured it up in her heart: "How is it that ye 
sought me ? Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Fathers business?" This mysterious refer- 
ence to His true Father flashes a new light on 
the scene, and bids us behold in that wondrous 
boy the Son of God as well as the son of Mary. 

II. When we pass on to the period of our 
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Lord's manhood, we find fresh and even more 
signal outshinings of His higher nature. 

Recollect what occurred on occasion of His 
baptism by John. It was doubtless as a partaker 
of our human nature that He presented Himself 
as a candidate for that sacred rite. For only as 
a man — and a man, too, amenable to the penalties 
of the broken law — a man underlying the burden, 
if not of personal, yet of imputed guilt — could 
Jesus have asked or received a baptism which 
implied a confession of sin, and required a pro- 
fession of repentance. But was He a mere man 
and nothing more, whom John at first forbade, 
saying, " I have need to be baptised of Thee, and 
comest Thou to me ? " If so, how came it that, 
as He went up out of the water, the heavens 
opened and the Holy Ghost descended visibly 
upon Him, and a voice from the sky testified, 
" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased " ? The Baptist, who beheld the vision 
and heard the voice, gave the true interpretation 
when he said afterwards, " I saw and bare record 
that this is the Son of God." 

III. Shortly after His baptism our Lord com- 
menced His public ministry — a ministry which 
extended over nearly three years, and which is 
described in all its leading features, and with 
much vividness, by the evangelists. Does their 
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account of His discourses furnish no evidence or 
indication of the divineness of the great Teacher ? 
Far otherwise. Usually, indeed, His teaching 
was thoroughly human — the teaching of a man 
speaking to men. As His hearers heard Him 
discourse of their ordinary concerns and duties, 
and listened to His homely illustrations taken 
from objects familiar to their senses — the flowers, 
the growing corn, the vine, the fisherman's net— 
they could not but have felt that the speaker had 
the same human senses with themselves, the same 
human reason, the same human sympathies. But 
often His discourses soared into a higher realm of 
thought, and then strange surmises troubled their 
minds. His authoritative tone struck them with 
awe ; and when He passed up, as He often did, from 
some familiar topic of everyday life to the invisible 
things of God and the high mysteries of eternity, 
the wondering inquiry forced itself to their lips, 
" Whence hath this man this wisdom ? what man- 
ner of man is this ? " Nor need their amazement 
surprise us ; for it is hardly possible even now to 
read with careful attention the discourses of our 
Lord without being impressed with the feeling 
that "never man spake like this man." They 
display a depth of thought, a comprehensiveness, 
an originality, and a moral grandeur which we 
feel to be superhuman. Every parable is a 
mine of precious truth — every sentence is a text 
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capable of inexhaustible comment. Meet "the 
words of Jesus" where we may — in whatever 
author, with whatever other matter surrounded — 
we at once recognise them. They bear an im- 
press all their own — they assert their high lineage 
— they clear a space for themselves, like shining 
angels amid a throng of men. An ultimate 
authority in religion and morals no mere man 
can possibly be, yet Jesus holds up His own 
authoritative " I say unto you " as an end of all 
strife in matters of faith and duty ! The Lord of 
the Sabbath no mere man can be, yet Jesus 
claims that exalted prerogative. The power to 
lay down one's life and then take it up again 
belongs to none but " the Lord and giver of life," 
yet Jesus affirms that power to be His. And 
what of such asseverations as the following: 
" Before Abraham was, I am ; " " he that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father;" "I and the 
Father are one"? Verily, no mere man — none 
but the eternal Word could have thus spoken 
without blasphemy. 

IV. During His public ministry our Lord not 
only spake as never man spake, but went about 
doing good, healing all manner of sicknesses, 
casting out demons, and performing many other 
miraculous works. Do His miracles as well as 
His discourses manifest the divine side of His 
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being ? They do. Observe, He always performs 
them by His own inherent power — not in the 
name of another, but in His own name. He 
never adopts, like Moses and the apostles, the 
style of a servant, or calls to His help any power 
extrinsic to His own. His attitude, His aspect, 
His language are always autocratic : " / say unto 
thee, Arise." " / will, be thou clean." " / com- 
mand thee to depart out of him." Nor does His 
word return to Him void. For evermore at that 
word disease and death and demon-possession 
give place to health and life and soundness of 
mind, even as at the first omnific word primeval 
chaos gave place to a cosmos of order and beauty. 
Yet His miracles, while thus evincing His divine- 
ness, do not the less evince His humanness. 
While the hand that works is manifestly divine, 
the heart which moves that hand is as manifestly 
human. The force exerted is the mighty power 
of God, but the prevenient incentive is human 
pity. And then how closely, even in the most 
majestic of those wonderful works, do the human 
and the divine meet, and, as it were, co-operate ! 
At the marriage-feast in Cana, for example, when 
the bridal pair are in want of wine, it is clearly a 
human heart which moves Jesus to supply the 
lack and spare them the pain of a seeming inhos- 
pitality to their guests; and it is as clearly an 
exercise of divine power which enables Him, by 
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a mere volition, to cause the water brought by 
the servants to " blush into wine." In the tem- 
pest-tost ship we behold Jesus — the one hour 
seeking rest for His human weariness in human 
sleep, and the next hour saying with divine 
might to the raging winds and waves, " Peace, be 
still ! " At the gate of Nain, where a company of 
mourners are carrying from the city to the burial- 
place the only son of a widow, His human pity 
impels Him to say to the bereaved mother, 
"Weep not;" and then His divine power comes 
out in the resistless command, " Young man, I 
say unto thee, Arise." At the grave of His 
friend Lazarus He weeps human tears — "true 
human tears if ever such were shed ; " and yet 
before those tears are dry He utters that mighty 
fiat which compels the death-king to surrender 
his prey, and bow in craven submission before the 
Lord of life. 

In connection with the miracles by which, as 
St John expresses it, He " manifested forth His 
glory," the transfiguration on the holy mount 
may be fitly adduced as an event of kindred sig- 
nificance. At the foot of the mountain we see 
Jesus conversing with His disciples in the plain 
attire of ordinary humanity. But on following 
Him to the mountain's brow we behold another 
sight. His appearance is no longer that of the 
woe-worn man of Nazareth. His countenance 
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shines as the sun. His very garments burn with 
glory. Does such a resplendent transfiguration 
comport with the idea of His being nothing higher 
than the son of Mary? But He is not alone. 
Two celestial visitants, Moses and Elias, appear 
with Him in glory. And from the nature of the 
subject on which they talk with Him — the piacu- 
lar " decease " awaiting Him at Jerusalem, — it is 
manifest that they have come not to receive, but 
to render homage — not to teach, but to be taught 
Can He be a mere human instructor whom these 
illustrious saints — the one the representative of 
the Law, the other the representative of the Pro- 
phets — have come all the way from heaven to 
hear and to honour ? Nor is this all. For while 
Moses and Elias are conferring with Jesus, a 
bright cloud — the recognised symbol of God's 
immediate presence — descends and encloses all 
the three, as in a holy shrine ; and from the cloud 
their issues a Voice which declares Jesus to be 
the Son of God, and commands the disciples to 
" hear Him." Was ever mere human prophet so 
attested? Why such splendour on His brow? 
Why such celestial attendants by His side ? Why 
such emphatic attestation from the excellent 
glory if Jesus is not more and higher than man ? 
And while the whole scene thus suggests the 
inference that Jesus is superhuman, does not the 
Voice from the cloud go farther, and declare Him 
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to be divine ? " This is my beloved Son ! " Why 
the distinctive appellation " Son " ? Why, if not 
to commend Jesus to the disciples as a being of 
quite another order than Moses and Elias ? " This 
is my beloved Son ! " It is as if the Voice had 
said, 'Those two saints, glorious as they seem, 
are but my servants ; this is my Son. Those two, 
with all their eminent gifts and graces, are but 
men ; this is a partaker of my nature.' 

V. At the outset of His ministry our Lord 
" chose twelve, that they should be with Him ; " 
and for nearly three years those men had con- 
stant intercourse with Him as His disciples, 
attendants, and messengers. But to what kind 
and extent of intercourse did He admit them ? 
Did He admit them to terms of easy equalising 
familiarity, as if they were persons of the same 
rank with Himself? No. Though He loved 
them, and encouraged them to confide in His 
love to them — though He was ever concerned 
for their good, considerate of their feelings, and 
ready to regard and address them as His children 
and His friends — yet He never treated them as 
equals ; He never took them into His counsels ; 
He never asked their advice ; He never suffered 
them to forget His eminent superiority. Nor, in 
point of fact, did the disciples ever forget it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in that memorable instance when 
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Peter in his haste ventured to say, "Be it far 
from Thee, Lord ! " and received a terrible re- 
buke for his temerity. 

Mark, for one thing, the evident awe with which 
they habitually regarded Him. Though His dis- 
courses often transcended their apprehension, and 
His conduct sometimes perplexed them, yet, in- 
stead of applying to Him to enlighten their igno- 
rance and solve their difficulties, they shrank from 
taking such an undue liberty, and debated the 
questions privately among themselves. Thus, 
when they found Him in conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, they "marvelled that He 
talked with the woman ; yet none of them said, 
Why talkest Thou with her ? " In like manner, 
when, after the transfiguration, He charged them 
not to tell any man what they had seen on the 
holy mount " till the Son of man were risen from 
the dead," "they questioned one with another 
what the rising from the dead should mean," but 
did not presume to ask Him for a solution. And 
still more significant is the example which St 
Luke records, when, after narrating our Lord's 
announcement to them of His impending cruci- 
fixion and death, he tells us that they did not 
understand the Lord's words, and "feared to ask 
Him." 

Mark, for another thing, the remarkable fact, 
that their reverence for Jesus, so far from abating, 
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increased with their increasing intercourse. The 
sentiments of respect with which human charac- 
ters inspire us are always reduced by closer and 
more complete acquaintance. On near approach 
the moral stature shortens and the bright halo 
dims. But in the case before us it was the re- 
verse. For three years the disciples had daily 
intercourse with Jesus — living with Him, travelling 
with Him, and observing His demeanour alike in 
private and in public. Yet year after year — yea, 
month after month — He became in their eyes a 
greater wonder and a holier mystery. At first 
their highest conception of Him seems to have 
been that of a teacher who spake as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes. Next they 
seem to have regarded Him as a prophet of the 
same high order with Elijah and Jeremiah. Ere 
long they perceived that He was certainly the 
Christ — the long promised and expected Messiah. 
And after His resurrection they rose to a yet higher 
view and holier awe of His person. Inverting the 
usual order of human experience, their increasing 
acquaintance with Him served not to unsphere 
and undignify Him, but to effect a kind of apo- 
theosis, exalting the human into the divine. And 
at last, when He was about to leave them, their 
reverence for His person found its only adequate 
expression in the avouchment of Didymus, " My 
Lord and my God ! " 
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The most significant fact regarding our Lord's 
intercourse with His disciples yet remains — we 
never find Him joining with them in prayer. We 
read that He commanded them to pray ; that He 
taught them how to pray ; that He dictated an 
express form or model of prayer for their use; 
and we farther read that He often prayed for them ; 
— but we never read of His uniting with them in 
prayer. He did Himself pray, but usually it was 
alone. He went to a mountain apart to pray ; He 
retired to the seclusion of Gethsemane to pray. 
And in the very few instances in which He prayed 
in the presence of others, His petitions were such 
as none but Himself could fitly offer. As a wor- 
shipper, He never put Himself on an equality with 
His disciples ; He never knelt with them around 
the same altar ; He never united with them in 
"common prayer." His whole conduct in this 
particular indicated that He stood in a relation to 
God essentially different from that in which they 
stood. They were fallen men who had sins to 
confess and mercy to crave. He had no sin, and 
was more than man. 

And here, though at the cost of a brief digres- 
sion, I may say that this view of the intercourse 
between our Lord and His disciples rebukes a 
habit of thinking and speaking which is not alto- 
gether uncommon in our day. Which of us is 
not acquainted with hymns and sacred songs that 
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treat the name of Jesus with irreverent familiarity, 
and apply to Him terms and epithets of the most 
fulsome character ? Which of us has not heard 
individual Christians talk of their love to Jesus 
and their fellowship with Him in terms and tones 
of unceremonious ease and freedom, which they 
would shrink from using with reference to a fel- 
low-man of exalted rank ? But can it be other 
than presumptuous and profane thus to think and 
speak of One who, though a man and our brother, 
is at the same time " God over all, blessed for 
ever" ? Let us love Jesus with all our heart, and 
let us also aspire to confidence in His love towards 
us. But at the same time let us hold Him in 
profoundest veneration. And whenever we go to 
Him in thought or with our service, let us hear, 
as it were, a solemn voice saying to us, " Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground ! " 

VI. If there was any period of our Lord's 
sojourn on earth at which all traces of His higher 
nature might have been expected to disappear, 
and nothing to meet the view but tokens of His 
human weakness, it was when He hung upon the 
cross. And certainly His sufferings there, His 
writhings, His marred visage, His bleeding brow, 
His wounded side, His burning thirst, His con- 
cern for His widowed mother, His actual decease 
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In the Gospels, then, just as really as in the 
Epistles, is the Saviour presented to us as a Being 
who unites in Himself the human nature and the 
divine. And is not this the very Saviour we need ? 
Our moral instincts suggest, and our spiritual 
necessities require, that our Redeemer should be 
one who has at once a heart tender enough to 
pity our bondage, and a hand strong enough to 
break our chain. And exactly such is He in 
whom we are invited to hope. O let us hold fast 
our faith in this divine Saviour! Let us rejoice 
that now in yonder heavens He is still, as truly 
as when He dwelt on earth, alike "the man 
Christ Jesus" and "the mighty God." Let us 
evermore reverence Him; let us evermore love 
Him ; let us evermore obey Him. And amid 
our manifold burdens and distresses let us always 
repair to Him with the humble yet confident 
belief that He is waiting to accord us all the 
succour which a divine arm can bring, and all the 
sympathy which a human heart can feel. 
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" Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Dread and awful, who is He ? 
By the sun at noonday pale, 
Shivering rocks and rending veil, 
By earth that trembles at His doom, 
By yonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden, promised ere He died 
To the felon at His side, 
Lord ! our suppliant knees we bow — 
Son of God ! 'tis Thou, 'tis Thou ! " 



VII. Of our Lord's subsequent biography from 
His resurrection until the day that He was taken 
up and a cloud received Him out of human sight, 
it is needless to speak ; for it must be obvious to 
every careful reader that the risen Jesus, as por- 
trayed in the Gospels, has about Him the unmis- 
takable characteristics of Deity. He has still, 
indeed, flesh and bones which can be seen and 
handled, and He still eats and drinks with His 
disciples. But He moves from place to place 
without finding any obstruction from the laws of 
matter; He certifies His omnipotence by the 
miraculous draught of fishes; He draws from 
Peter a confession of His omniscience, " Lord, 
Thou knowest all things;" and He asserts His 
omnipresence in the promise, " Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world." Even 
the doubting Thomas, when he beholds Him, is 
constrained devoutly to exclaim, " My Lord and 
my God!" 
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thoughts in succession to the Person tempted, the 
Tempter, and the Temptation. 

I. Let us contemplate the Person tempted. 

Was Jesus temptable ? As God, He was not ; 
for " God cannot be tempted of evil." But as 
man, He was. Nor did the union of the divine 
nature with the human exempt Him from ex- 
posure to temptation any more than from liability 
to hunger, or weariness, or pain, or death. How, 
indeed, He could be the infinite and impeccable 
God, and yet, at the same time, a frail and temp- 
table man, we cannot explain — we cannot com- 
prehend. This is a mystery whose depths no 
sounding-line of ours can fathom. But from the 
whole tenor of the Gospels it is clear that His 
divinity did not interfere with the free action of 
His human will. His nature, as " the man Christ 
Jesus," seems to have been in all respects the 
same with that in which Adam was created, and 
therefore capable, like Adam's, not only of being 
tempted, but also, if He chose, of yielding to 
temptation. 

If such a one as Jesus was to be tempted, it 
was fit that the scene of danger should not be of 
His own seeking. Manifestly it was not for the 
Holy One of God to place Himself ultroneously 
in the way of temptation. Nor did He so place 
Himself. It was by the Divine Spirit — the same 
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Spirit who descended upon Him at His baptism 
— that He was conducted, or, as St Mark says, 
"driven," into the wilderness. He went thither, 
not at the spontaneous bidding of His own human 
will, but under the superior impulse of the Holy 
Spirit. He went thither only because, and only 
when, God laid it upon Him as a duty and a debt. 
" He was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted." 

It was also fit that temptation should come to 
Jesus from without. Being immaculately pure, 
He could not produce any sinful idea or feeling 
from within ; so that it was only from some quar- 
ter external to Himself that temptation could 
reach Him. We fallen creatures have a wicked 
heart to tempt us from within, as well as a subtle 
adversary to tempt us from without. And so en- 
tirely in unison are Satan and our wicked hearts, 
that it is seldom, if ever, possible for us to say 
when a sinful suggestion is from him, and when 
from ourselves. But in Jesus there was nothing 
that could originate a temptation. His inner 
man was in entire and perfect harmony with the 
mind and law of God. And hence the moment a 
sinful idea approached Him, He must have known, 
from its felt antagonism to His own holy intui- 
tions, that it was a suggestion of the devil — a 
whisper from hell. 

But was it fit that Jesus should be tempted ? 

G 
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It was. He had come into the world to be the 
second federal representative of mankind. And 
as the first Adam had been put to the proof by 
means of temptation, so it was but congruous 
that the second Adam should be subjected to a 
like ordeaL Nay, this was even more requisite in 
the case of Jesus. Adam, being the representative 
of a race yet unfallen, required to be tested only 
on one point — namely, whether He would obey 
the divine commandment But Jesus appeared 
as the representative of a race justly obnoxious 
to Satanic malice ; and hence by Him temptation 
had to be braved, not only as a trial of virtue, 
but also as a liability entailed by sin. Exposure 
to the craft and assaults of the devil formed part 
of the curse which fell to be borne by our Substi- 
tute; nor could He have avoided it, except by 
a relinquishment of His redemptive enterprise. 
Besides, Jesus came to be our example as well as 
our substitute ; and how could He have been a 
pattern of the mode of resisting and overcoming 
temptation, had He not Himself been tempted ? 
He came, withal, to be our compassionate helper 
in every time of need ; and how could He have 
acquired the capacity of sympathising with us in 
our spiritual conflicts, had He not Himself had 
personal experience of the malice and subtlety of 
our foe ? We need not wonder, then, that Jesus, 
though unstained by sin, and replenished by the 
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Holy Spirit, was exposed to the temptations of 
the devil. But we may well wonder that He 
should have undertaken a work which necessitated 
such sacrifices. He to be made a mark for the 
fiery darts of the foulest being in the universe ! 
He to be asked to commit sin ! He to be invited 
to worship the devil, and offered a bribe to induce 
Him to stoop to such impiety ! What saint on 
earth, what angel in heaven, can sound the depths 
of such an abyss of humiliation ! Blessed Jesus ! 
the love to men which took Thee to yon desert, 
must, like that which took Thee afterwards to 
the cross, have been a. love which passeth know- 
ledge. 

II. Let us next direct our thoughts to the 
Tempter. 

Some persons deny the existence of the devil. 
But their denial only proves his fatal influence 
over their minds. If a human being often hates 
good and takes pleasure in evil, why may there 
not be a superior intelligence of the same malign 
character ? If even among our own species there 
are those whose maturity in vice prompts them to 
become corrupters of their brethren, and to glory 
in the success of their seductive wiles, why may 
there not be among higher orders of being an 
arch-tempter like Satan? If human spirits in 
mortal bodies have power to entice and ensnare 
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us, why may there not be an unincarnate spirit 
who possesses the like fatal power ? It is unde- 
niable that a part of our probation here on earth 
is — to be tempted ; and what is there to hinder 
the belief that our temptations may come as well 
from the influence of an infernal spirit as from the 
influence of human spirits ? 

Did Satan know who Jesus was? It is not 
likely that he knew the full measure of our 
Lord's dignity. But even if he did, that might 
not have deterred him from attempting to 
draw Him into sin. For, as one has justly said, 
" the greatest minds, when wicked, often commit 
the greatest blunders, and essay the most hopeless 
enterprises, pushed on by blind and headstrong 
passion." Yet it is not probable that Satan was 
aware of the full dignity of our Lord's person. 
He appears, indeed, to have heard the divine at- 
testation which came from heaven at the baptism 
in Jordan, — "This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased ;" for he says once and again to 
Jesus, " If Thou be the Son of God." But the 
full import of that high title can scarcely have 
been known to him. The union of God and man 
in one person was a new thing in the universe, 
and withal a mystery too deep for any created 
intelligence to penetrate. Probably the utmost 
the tempter knew was, that Jesus was the second 
Adam, who had been foretold by the prophets as 
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his own destined antagonist and conqueror ; and 
this knowledge, it is obvious, might have served 
to embolden rather than discourage him. He 
had succeeded against the first Adam even amid 
the amenities of Paradise, and why despair of 
overcoming this lonely eremite amid the priva- 
tions of an inhospitable desert? The thing, he 
thought, was at least worth a trial. And so he 
proceeded to gird himself for the foul enterprise, 
possibly saying in his heart, as the poet supposes, — 

"I, when no other durst, sole undertook 
The dismal expedition to find out 
And ruin Adam, and the exploit performed 
Successfully. A calmer voyage now 
Will waft me ; and the way, found prosperous once, 
Induces best the hope of like success. " 

Did Satan appear before Jesus in a visible 
form? The commonly -received notion is that 
he did : ,and this notion has the support not only 
of many commentators, but also of our great epic 
poet, who even names the successive disguises 
which the tempter assumed in order to disarm 
the suspicions and win the confidence of Jesus. 
Yet the sacred narrative nowhere affirms that 
the Satan standing before Jesus was a corporeal 
manifestation ; neither does a corporeal manifes- 
tation appear to have been necessary for the 
end proposed. Satan, as a spiritual being, has 
access to the human soul by other means than 
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an appeal to the senses. He tempts us, not by 
appearing before us in a visible shape, but by 
throwing wicked thoughts and suggestions into 
our minds. And what is there to forbid the sup- 
position that he may have adopted the same 
course in the case of our blessed Lord? The 
phrases, he "came" to Jesus, "spake" to Him, 
" took Him up into the holy city," " set Him on 
a pinnacle of the temple," and the like, do not 
necessarily imply the visible presence of the 
tempter. The first verse of the narrative bears 
that Jesus was "led up" of the Spirit into the 
wilderness. Yet no expositor has ever inter- 
preted this to mean that the Spirit was there as 
His visible conductor. And why interpret other- 
wise the like phrases when applied to Satan, 
who, be it remembered, is, no less than the Holy 
Spirit, a non - corporeal and invisible being ? 
When at a later period, during "the hour and 
power of darkness " in the garden of Gethsemane, 
he again assailed our Lord with his horrid temp- 
tations, nothing is said of his appearing in a visi- 
ble form ; nor indeed does any one suppose that 
his assault was then conducted otherwise than 
through the medium of dark thoughts intruded 
on the holy Sufferer's soul. And wherefore sup- 
pose the assault in the desert to have been made 
through the inferior medium of the external 
senses ? I do not indeed affirm that the wicked 
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one did not appear in a corporeal shape in the 
desert ; I dare not dogmatise on the subject. 
But I do affirm that the language of the evan- 
gelists does not necessarily imply that he did. 
And I venture to add, that the supposition of 
our Lord's being assailed by means of thoughts 
and suggestions presented to His mind, accords 
better than any other with the statement of the 
apostle — " He was tempted in all points like as 
we are;" while it also serves, better than any 
other, to embolden us in our time of need to 
repair for sympathy and succour to a Redeemer 
who, on this view of the case, had personal expe- 
rience of the very sort of temptation which has 
been appointed for the trial of our faith and virtue. 

III. Our third and last topic is, the Tempta- 
tion ; or, more strictly, the Threefold Temptation. 

Temptations are of two classes, — temptations 
addressed to our desire of enjoyment, and temp- 
tations addressed to our dread of suffering; or, 
to express it differently, temptations addressed 
to our hopes, and temptations addressed to 
our fears. The latter class tell most power- 
fully in the advanced stages of human life ; and 
hence, in the case of our Lord, these were re- 
served till the close of His earthly sojourn, when 
Satan returned to Him in the garden during " the 
hour and the power of darkness." But on the 
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occasion before us the enticements were of the 
class which appeal to the desire of enjoyment — a 
fact which shows the consummate address of the 
tempter, inasmuch as our Lord was but entering 
on His public ministry, and therefore more likely 
to be influenced by hope than by fear. Nor were 
the place and the time less warily chosen. The 
place was "a pathless desert dusk with horrid 
shades" — the very antithesis of the Paradise 
where the first Adam was tried ; and the time 
selected was when our Lord's physical energies 
were worn down by forty days of fasting. An 
occasion more opportune for the tempter could 
not have been found ; and most artfully did the 
wily fiend adapt his temptations to the occasion. 

'Thou art faint from hunger and fatigue/ it 
was first suggested to our Lord, ' and yet Thou 
possessest miraculous powers. Why perish for 
want, when Thou mayst provide food by mira- 
cle ? Command that these stones be made bread.' 
A most wily temptation this ! For if our Lord 
had complied with it, He would have exempted 
Himself from the pain and suffering which He 
came into the world to endure as our substitute, 
and thereby denuded Himself of His mediatorial 
office. But Jesus was not to be surprised into 
any such misapplication of His miraculous endow- 
ments. He knew that these had been given Him, 

t for the appeasing of His own wants, but for the 
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alleviation of the woes of others. He knew that 
self-sacrifice, and not self-help, was the condition 
of His great enterprise in our behalf. And He 
felt assured, moreover, that so long as the Spirit 
of God was pleased to detain Him in the wilder- 
ness, His life would be upheld without any resort 
on His part to means unlawful. " It is written/' 
He therefore replied, " Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God." As if He had said, God 
has other means of supplying the wants of His 
servants than ordinary aliment. Did He not feed 
His people in the Arabian desert with manna 
from heaven? Did He not enable Moses and 
Elijah to live forty days without outward suste- 
nance ? And shall I, who am now in this howl- 
ing waste by His command, and on His errand, 
distrust His providential care or shorten the dura- 
tion of my trial, by taking my cause out of His 
hands into my own ? No ; I rest upon His 
divine promise and protection. My meat is to 
do His will, and finish His work! 

Foiled in his attempt to shake our Lord's trust 
in God, Satan next essayed to turn to advantage 
that very feeling of trust. For it is ever his 
method, when he fails to excite bad feelings, to 
set himself to pervert good feelings. This Jesus, 
thought the tempter, has strong confidence in 
God, and profound reverence for God's word ; let 
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me try whether, through this, His reliance on God 
and on Scripture, I may not surprise Him into an 
act of presumption. Accordingly, having vividly 
presented to the mind of Jesus the idea of stand- 
ing on the balustrade of the temple (for as the 
scene of the temptation was the desert, the taking 
up of Jesus to the temple must have been a tak- 
ing Him up thither in spirit only, just as John in 
the Apocalypse was carried away in the spirit 
to a great and high mountain) — having, I say, 
brought before Jesus the idea of standing on the 
temple balustrade, with the outspread city and 
assembled people far below, he suggested to Him 
the act of casting Himself down from thence as an 
effectual method of securing a favourable recep- 
tion from a people who expected their Messiah to 
descend upon them direct from heaven. Forth- 
with show Thyself to be the Messiah ; give the 
people that sign from heaven which they look 
for; descend with a pomp of angels upbearing 
Thee into the midst of Thine admiring subjects. 
Why take the long and bitter path of suffer- 
ing, when by one noble venture of faith Thou 
mayst leap at once to Thy Messianic honours ? 
Believe God and His word ; for it is written, " He 
shall give His angels charge concerning Thee, lest 
at any time Thou dash Thy foot against a stone." 
This, too, was a most subtle temptation ; for it 
addressed itself to a pious feeling, and seemed to 
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rest on a divine promise, while it was also fitted 
to call into activity that love of self-display which 
is one of the commonest infirmities of our nature. 
But the holy wisdom of Jesus was not to be 
blinded by the wiles of the devil. Our Lord 
remembered that while trust in God is a duty, 
presumption is a sin. He remembered, that to 
expect a divine interposition on an occasion or 
in a way unauthorised by God, is to tempt God. 
He remembered, withal, that the path which 
befitted One who had come not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ran- 
som for many, was not that of self-display, but 
that of self-denial. And therefore He instantly 
repelled the crafty suggestion by citing a text 
which defines the right application of that which 
the tempter had quoted — " Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God." 

The third and boldest temptation was addressed 
to a principle which usually masters the greatest 
minds — ambition. Knowing that Jesus, as the 
predicted Messiah, had a universal dominion pro- 
mised Him, which He could not but ardently long 
to obtain, Satan resolved to fire His ambition by 
the prospect of an early and easy investiture. 
While Jesus was gazing from one of the desert 
mountains upon the widespread region beneath, 
the idea was thrown into His mind of the regions 
and kingdoms beyond. There was shown Him, 
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as St Luke expresses it, "all the kingdoms of 
the world in a moment of time" (a phrase which 
clearly indicates that they were shown to His 
mind's eye, not His outward eye). And while the 
glowing picture was before Him, a way was sug- 
gested by which He might forthwith become the 
universal monarch. Behold Thy long -predicted 
empire, whispered the fiend in our Lord's men- 
tal ear; why delay to claim the sceptre? why 
fast and famish in this howling desert, when 
yonder, within Thine immediate reach, is Thy rich 
domain ? Do homage to me, and its whole wealth 
and splendour shall forthwith be Thine. This 
was a temptation undisguisedly diabolical ; and 
as such it was repelled with an instant and indig- 
nant rebuke. " Get thee hence, Satan ! " replied 
the Holy One, who had determined to pass through 
the shame of the cross to the glory of the crown : 
" Get thee hence, Satan ! for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve." The arch-enemy, thus utterly 
foiled, was fain to flee ; and unto the Divine Re- 
gainer of paradise heavenly angels came and 
ministered. 

"They set before Him spread 
A table of celestial food, divine 
Ambrosial fruits fetched from the tree of life, 
And from the fount of life ambrosial drink, 
That soon refreshed Him wearied, and repaired 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impaired, 
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Or thirst ; and, as He fed, angelic choir 
Sung heavenly anthems of His victory 
Over Temptation and the Tempter proud." 

On the subtle insidiousness of these three temp- 
tations I need not enlarge. But it may not be 
superfluous to notice their peculiar fitness and 
force for the trial of One who had the power to 
do all that the tempter suggested. It is known 
how much the force of a temptation is abated 
when a man doubts of his ability to commit the sin 
to which he is tempted. The dishonest merchant 
who doubts of his success in committing a projec- 
ted fraud, has the temptation to commit it greatly 
lessened. The ambitious statesman who would 
fain supplant his rival, becomes irresolute in pro- 
portion to his doubts about the successful issue 
of his intrigue. Blessed be God for such doubts ! 
for they crush many a wicked device in the bud. 
"Give men the power to do whatever they are 
tempted to do, and our world would soon become 
a suburb of hell." But Jesus had this power. He 
required not to deny Himself any wish from 
doubts of His ability to realise it He could 
have turned stones into bread ; He could have 
cast Himself down from the pinnacle of the temple, 
upborne the while by angels ; He could have 
taken possession of all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them. There was nothing sug- 
gested by the tempter which Jesus had not 
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power to do if He had chosen. And hence these 
temptations, as directed against Him, had a fit- 
ness and force altogether peculiar and unparal- 
leled. But He rose superior to them all. He 
repelled every one of them with prompt and 
holy indignation. His sense of duty to God 
triumphed over every impulse of self-gratification. 
Glory be unto Jesus for stooping to grapple with 
the fiend ! Glory be unto Jesus for stooping only 
to conquer ! 

The history of the Temptation suggests several 
collateral lessons. 

We here learn that temptation does not neces- 
sitate sin. Jesus was tempted to distrust God, 
to act presumptuously, and even to worship the 
devil — yet without sin. And so, we too, though 
tempted, may hold fast our integrity. If indeed 
we parley with the tempter — if we lend a willing 
ear to his solicitations — if we entertain his propo- 
sals and consent to them, then are we entangled 
in his net and drawn into sin. But the mere 
presentment to our mind of a wicked suggestion 
does not necessarily involve us in guilt. If the 
wicked thought presents itself, only to be re- 
pelled — if the inordinate desire arises, only to be 
recoiled from and crushed, we incur no guilt — we 
suffer no taint. The thunder-cloud, as it sweeps 
along, may throw its lurid colour on the lake, 
but it leaves no stain on the pellucid waters. 
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We here learn wherein lies the power of temp- 
tation. It lies, not in the tempting object, but in 
the temptable soul — not in the Satanic sugges- 
tion, but in the disposition to welcome and adopt 
it In the case of our Lord, temptation had no 
power, because it found nothing within Him that 
responded to it And were our souls as pure as 
His, it would prove equally innocuous in our 
case. We should then meet it as water meets 
fire. But unhappily our fallen souls have an 
affinity for temptation ; they meet it as fuel 
meets fire. They meet it as gunpowder meets 
the kindled match ; they meet it, and forthwith 
explode. Nay, so strongly predisposed to evil 
are our souls, that we often fall into sin when 
there is no outward temptation — the fire being 
kindled, so to speak, by spontaneous combustion. 
A depraved soul is its own tempter — its own 
devil. Nor is there any scene more perilous to a 
man of corrupt imagination than the wilderness- 
solitude of his own thoughts. 

We here learn which are the propensities that 
most expose us to temptation. As our Lord 
" was in all points tempted like as we are," it is 
reasonable to suppose that the temptations most 
perilous to our virtue are just the three by which 
Satan essayed and hoped to ensnare Him. And 
accordingly experience testifies that the propen- 
sities through which we are most assailable and 
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vulnerable are animal appetite, vainglory, and 
ambition; or, as the apostle names them, " the 
lust of the flesh, the pride of life, and the lust of 
the eyes." Think what atrocious crimes men often 
commit at the bidding, and for the gratification, of 
their carnal appetites. Think, again, how many 
are betrayed into arrogance and presumption 
through the desire of vainglorious self-display ; 
proudly undertaking schemes, and daringly per- 
petrating deeds, which are forbidden alike by con- 
science and by Holy Scripture. Nor is ambition 
a less fatal lure. Few, indeed, are offered "all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them." Few are bribed and befooled on a grand 
scale, like the Nebuchadnezzars of ancient and 
the Napoleons of modern times. But the lust of 
power and wealth may be roused into malign 
activity, though the bribe be but two changes of 
raiment " The devil," as Bishop Andrews quaintly 
remarks, " does not need to come to us with king- 
doms. A matter of ten groats or some such trifle 
will bring us on our knees to him." 

Finally, we here learn that the true safeguard 
against the perils of temptation is a predominant 
sense of duty to God. " The man Christ Jesus " 
rose above the solicitations of self, because His 
master-desire was to do the will of God. And so, 
that we may overcome the Wicked One and his 
wiles, it is necessary that God should be en- 
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throned in our hearts, and God's will preferred to 
our own. And need I say that the way to 
acquire this predominant Godwardness of soul is 
just to give ourselves to the Word of God and 
prayer? We cannot love God, nor prefer His 
will to our own, until we know Him ; neither can 
we know Him except by devout and earnest study 
of His Word. But let us truly know Him, and 
forthwith He will take such a commanding place 
in our minds and hearts, that no room will be left 
for the entrance of temptation. A soul in which 
God reigns supreme, is fenced against the intru- 
sion of evil. Temptation ceases to be tempting 
to it. And in its hours of solitude there evermore 
comes to it, not a malignant devil, but a troop of 
ministering angels. 
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SERMON VII. 



THE NIGHT OF THE PASSION. 



" And it was night" — St John, xiii. 3a 

MANY a dismal night has been passed under these 
skies of ours. 

How dismal that first night after the Fall, when 
our original progenitors found themselves no 
longer amid the peaceful shades of Eden, but in 
the outer darkness of the open waste — homeless 
and heart-broken ! How dismal that first night 
after the destruction of Sodom, when the bereaved 
and beggared Lot had to tarry for the laggard 
dawn in a bleak mountain-cave, — the blasted 
plain beneath him smoking like a furnace, and the 
lurid heaven above reflecting the portentous glare ! 
How dismal that night in Egypt, when the de- 
stroying angel swept over the guilty land, and in 
every dwelling, from royal palace to peasant's 
shed, there was the bitterness of grief for a first- 
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born son ! Many a dismal night, too, has there 
been in later times, — on the stormy deep, on the 
battle-field, in the beleaguered city. What terrible 
nights have been passed in the condemned cell by 
felons waiting the morning of execution ! What 
terrible nights have been spent by moribund sin- 
ners, awakened, when too late, to a sense of their 
guilt and danger, and tortured by the remorses of 
a deathbed repentance ! The physical darkness 
caused by the absence of the sun is but a faint 
emblem of the black misery of such nights as 
these. 

But of all the nights which have darkened this 
earth, none can be compared for terribleness with 
that to which the text invites our thoughts — the 
night when the Lord Jesus was betrayed into the 
hands of His enemies. For then crimes were per- 
petrated, sufferings endured, results achieved, 
which have no parallel, and never can have any. 
A night like that there never had been before, 
and there never has been since. That was the 
Night of nights. 

Let us review the chief incidents of that night, 
and then collect the religious lessons thereby sug- 
gested. 

I. Let us review the chief incidents. 
When the shades of the evening begin to 
gather, we behold Jesus seated with His disciples 
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at the paschal supper, — His countenance beaming 
with kindness, and His tongue clothed with words 
of blended warning and comfort. While we look 
on this touching scene, lo, one of the disciples 
rises abruptly from the table and quits the apart- 
ment. On what errand ? Out upon him ! it is 
that he may betray and sell his Master. Before 
the feast of love is over, Judas Iscariot is closeted 
with the Jewish rulers, that he may sign the com- 
pact, and receive the wages of blood. How fitly 
does a deed of such foul treachery usher in the 
blackest night of all time ! 

While the evening shadows deepen into night, 
a yet darker incident transpires. The Last Sup- 
per being ended, Jesus repairs to the garden of 
Gethsemane, to encounter a worse enemy than 
Judas. No sooner does He enter the garden than 
He becomes sensible of the presence of an invisible 
assailant. He begins to be "sorrowful," "sore 
amazed," " very heavy." He prays with importu- 
nate earnestness, that, " if it be possible, this cup " 
— this particular trial — " may pass from Him." 
At last He falls prostrate on the ground, as if 
struck down by His fierce antagonist. And such, 
the while, is His mental anguish, that on a night 
when others complain of cold, and are fain to 
kindle a fire to warm themselves, His blood rushes 
in burning drops to the surface of His body. What 
an appalling sight — the Holy One of God exposed 
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to the malice and temptations of the foulest spirit 
in the universe ! The garden of Eden, when the 
first Adam fell before the tempter's wiles, was an 
awful scene ; how much more awful the garden of 
Gethsemane, with the second Adam in the temp- 
ter's infernal grasp ! 

Midnight arrives — and lo, there are flashing 
lights and hurrying steps in the garden. A torch- 
lit band come rushing on, headed by the traitor 
Iscariot, and armed with swords and staves. They 
surround and arrest the defenceless Jesus ; and 
without allowing Him time to recover from the 
agitation and exhaustion of " His agony and 
bloody sweat," they drag Him from the garden as 
their prisoner. It bodes ill for the cause of justice 
when the judges assemble in secret conclave at 
midnight to hold an assize. Yet it is at the dead 
hour of night, and in the secrecy of a private 
dwelling, that the authorities of Jerusalem are 
convened for the trial of Jesus. He is hurried to 
their bar — He stands before them — and the trial 
proceeds. But what a trial ! He is arraigned as 
a blasphemer — He who is the Son of the Highest 
— yea, " God over all, blessed for ever ! " The 
Creator is tried and judged by creatures who owe 
to Him their being and their life ! The divine 
Lawgiver is "with impious show of law con- 
demned " ! The Prince of Life is sentenced to 
death! Do you ask, indignant and astounded, 
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Why sleeps the thunder? Ah, this treatment 
of Jesus, with all its sacrilegious enormity, was 
merited — fully and justly merited — not indeed by 
the Holy Sufferer on His own account, but by us 
sinners, whose representative He then and all His 
lifetime was. 

Meanwhile, and until His judges shall persuade 
the Roman governor to authorise the execution 
of their sentence, Jesus is placed in the hands of 
soldiers and menials, that He may be watched and 
guarded till the coming dawn. No interval of 
quiet is allowed, that He may compose His troubled 
spirit No prison-pallet is provided, that He may 
snatch an hour of needed sleep. Nor is even that 
pity accorded Him which the sight of misery ex- 
torts from the flintiest hearts. Vulgar gibes peal 
around Him ; horrid blasphemies grate His ear ; 
and the rude soldiers behold His sorrows, only 
to make sport of them. Bowing the knee before 
Him in mock reverence, they salute Him derisively 
— " Hail, King of the Jews ! " Blindfolding Him, 
and then buffeting Him on the face, they flout 
Him with the jeering challenge, " Prophesy, thou 
Christ, who it is that smote thee ! " And, more 
painful to Him than the scorn and insolence of 
those unfeeling Romans, there falls upon His ear, 
in that dark guard-room, the well-known voice of 
His own loved apostle, vehemently protesting and 
swearing, " I know not the man ! " 
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One other event remains — though it did not oc- 
cur till the following day. Sentenced to die, first 
by the Jewish Council, and then by the Roman 
governor, Jesus is led forth to the hill of Calvary 
to be crucified. A crowd collects on the streets 
to swell the gloomy train and witness the execu- 
tion. And in the midst of the gathering throng 
we behold the " Man of sorrows " moving heav- 
ily along, burdened with the weight of " the ac- 
cursed tree." Neither His former works of mercy 
performed on those very streets, nor yet His 
present woe -worn form and aspect, avail to 
propitiate that ruthless multitude. They revile 
Him, they push and jostle Him, while at every 
stage and turn of "the dolorous way" they 
rend the air with the savage cry — "Away with 
Him! crucify Him!" At last the procession 
stops. Jesus is nailed to the tree. The tree is 
lifted up, and fixed erect in the ground ; and the 
horrid spectacle is presented to the far-stretching 
throng of this Holy One extended and writhing 
in the agonies of crucifixion. Nor is excruciating 
pain the last or the worst of His sorrows. As He 
hangs on the cross, the very God whose Son and 
Messenger He claimed to be deserts Him, so that 
He is left to cry out in utter forlornness, " My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?" And 
now comes the tragic close. " It is finished !" He 
solemnly exclaims ; and bowing His head, He gives 
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up the ghost ; while, as if in sympathy with the 
awful catastrophe, the sun, though it is yet day, 
withdraws its light, and the shuddering earth is 
enveloped in a funeral-pall of darkness I 

II. Passing from these strange, tragic, thrilling 
events, let us now direct our thoughts to the re- 
ligious lessons which they embody and enforce. 

I. One lesson is — the awful depravity of fallen 
man. 

With the exception of the divine Man Himself, 
who is indeed "holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners," the men who here come 
into view are all notably wicked. We see a dis- 
ciple who, for a paltry bribe, scruples not to be- 
tray the Master who had generously raised him 
to the rank of an apostle. We see a junta of 
ecclesiastics who, to crush a supposed rival, 
hesitate not to pervert the law and prostitute the 
judicial function. We see a Roman governor 
consenting to perpetrate what he knows to be a 
judicial murder, merely to appease the clamour of 
a faction. We see a besotted populace turning 
against their best friend and benefactor, and by 
their low insolence abetting, if not outdoing, the 
injustice of their rulers. And, yet more deplor- 
able, we see a sincere and loving disciple so be- 
guiled and distracted by his selfish and craven 
fears, that he denies with an oath the Master 
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whom, only a few hours before, he had solemnly 
engaged to die with, sooner than disown. But 
were these men "sinners above all other men"? 
Or do we libel our fallen nature when we quote 
their maltreatment of Jesus as only a sample of 
its depravity ? In its outward form, indeed, their 
criminality was peculiar and even unique. For 
there was but one Christ to crucify, and that 
Christ could be crucified but once. But in their 
inward hostility to Christ they only exempli- 
fied a spirit characteristic of fallen man always 
and everywhere. In all ages there have been 
thousands of men, who, if placed in their cir- 
cumstances, would have been equally with them 
" the betrayers and murderers of the Just One." 
It has never been an uncommon thing for men 
to dislike and oppose Christ ; it has ever been 
a much more uncommon thing for men to love 
and serve Christ. Even among His professed 
friends there are many who still betray Him, 
by seeking to make a gain of godliness ; who 
still deny Him, by refusing to suffer for His sake ; 
who still crucify Him afresh, and put Him to an 
open shame, by persisting in those sins which 
even more than the wicked hands of the Jews 
killed the Prince of Life. Are such professing 
Christians less guilty than Judas, or Caiaphas, or 
Pilate, or Peter ? O, they are more guilty. None 
of those men knew the full extent of our Lord's 
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dignity and claims. But in our day a professing 
Christian can scarcely be ignorant that it is God 
Incarnate he denies when he is false to Jesus ; 
that it is Love Divine he insults when he avows 
an attachment to Jesus which he does not feel. 
Yet think what a stigma upon our nature it is, 
that men calling themselves His followers should 
be ready to deny and insult the meek, the holy, 
the all-merciful Jesus ! After this, tell us not that 
the human heart is not awfully depraved. 

2. A second lesson here taught is, that sin can- 
not go unpunished. 

Who is this Sufferer whom we follow into the 
garden, and then into the house of the high priest, 
and then into Pilate's judgment-hall, and then 
along rt the dolorous way," until we stand by the 
bitter cross and behold Him expiring in agony 
and shame ? Is He one whose vileness of char- 
acter and condition render Him justly obnoxious 
to such contumelious treatment ? Far otherwise. 
His character is absolutely spotless ; and such, 
withal, is His personal dignity, that He counts 
it no robbery to be equal with God. He is the 
Lord of glory. And yet Him we behold sub- 
jected, because of imputed sin, to human cruelty, 
diabolic malice, divine dereliction. Think you 
would the eternal Father have consented thus to 
pour out the vials of wrath upon the partner of 
His nature and His throne, had it been possible 
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to allow sin to go unpunished? Why, in thus 
giving up His own dear Son to the stroke of ven- 
geance, the divine Father, in a sense, sacrificed 
Himself. Every pang of the Son wrung the heart 
of the Father. And yet that all-righteous Father 
paused not, relented not, withdrew not His aveng- 
ing hand, until the cup of penal woe had been 
drained to the very dregs. O hope not, ye in- 
fatuated men who refuse the proffered benefit of 
Christ's vicarious sufferings, that you can escape 
the wrath of God in your own persons ! He who 
spared not His own Son, will He, can He, spare 
you ? He who so rigorously exacted the punish- 
ment due to believers at the hands of Incarnate 
Innocence, will He, can He, suffer you to escape 
the damnation of hell ? If these things have 
been done in a green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry ? " 

It is true, God is our Father, and as such un- 
willing that any of us should perish. But then 
He is our Ruler also. He stands towards us in 
a judicial as well as a paternal relation. And 
in His judicial capacity He must condemn and 
punish sin. However tender His love as a Fa- 
ther, He cannot as a Ruler pass over our trans- 
gressions without an adequate satisfaction to His 
broken law and outraged government. The 
honour of His law and government must be 
maintained, come what may. And hence, in the 
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case of those who will not flee to the shelter of 
Christ's atonement, there remains, and can re- 
main, nothing but a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation. Hope not then, I 
repeat, ye who live and die without Christ, that 
you can evade the bolts of divine vengeance ! 
Delude not yourselves by a vain trust in God's 
mere mercy. The bitter cup which Jesus had to 
drink in the room of His people you must your- 
selves drink if you abide in unbelief. Nay, even 
a fuller cup of trembling than His must be wrung 
out by you I Jesus had no self-crimination to 
envenom His sorrows ; His conscience was clear. 
But to you the very sting of your sufferings will 
be that you voluntarily incurred them, and stub- 
bornly refused to avert them. Jesus had no 
despair of eventual deliverance ; for, on the con- 
trary, hope came to Him even in His darkest 
hour, and winged His thoughts forward to a 
bright reversion of eternal glory. But in that 
region of woe to which you wilfully doom your- 
selves, "hope never comes that comes to all." 
No star will ever break on its midnight ; no 
primrose will ever tell of its departing winter. 
What a prospect for beings who must exist for 
ever ! O, why not avert and reverse it while yet 
you may, by fleeing to Christ for refuge ? 

3. A third lesson is, That the believer in Jesus 
may safely count on his own personal exemption 
from judicial punishment. 
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The tragic scenes of the garden . and the cross, 
while terribly alarming to the impenitent sinner, 
speak peace to the Christian believer. Indeed, 
it is just the fact that Jesus suffered so very much 
as his surety, which certifies the latter that no- 
thing remains for himself to suffer. If Jesus had 
suffered less, there might have been reason to 
apprehend that a share of sin's penalty was still 
in reserve for the believer himself. But since 
Jesus actually endured the whole of the curse, 
the believer may warrantably count on his own 
entire immunity from penal infliction. If the 
vials of wrath have been already emptied on the 
head of my surety, where is the drop of wrath 
remaining for me to drink ? That strict and in- 
flexible justice of God, which is the terror of the 
unpardoned sinner, is the believer's strong tower 
of defence. For it is as much the part of justice 
to exempt him whose debt has been paid by a 
surety, as to exact that debt at the surety's hands. 
And hence the believer may turn to the very 
severity of his Saviour's woes as the sheet-anchor 
of his hope, and rejoice in the persuasion that, if 
he confess his sins over the head of his substitute, 
God is faithful and just to forgive him his sins, 
and to cleanse him from all unrighteousness. 
Trust, then, and be not afraid, ye who through 
faith have transferred the punishment of your 
sins to Christ. Against you the broken law has 
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now no claim. On you the curse of the second 
death can never alight 

" Where is the judge who can condemn, 
Since God hath justified ? 
Who shall charge those with guilt or crime 
For whom the Saviour died ? n 

You are not, indeed, exempt more than other 
men from the ordinary ills of the human lot — 
from sickness, bereavement, worldly loss, tem- 
poral death. But then in your case these evils 
are not penal, as they were in the case of Jesus ; 
they are only corrective. They are not judicial 
inflictions, but only fatherly chastisements. They 
are sent for a benevolent purpose. They are sent 
to spoil your relish for sin, to wean you from the 
love of the world, to bring your will and affections 
into fuller attunement with the unseen and eter- 
nal. And therefore, instead of construing them 
into a token of the divine displeasure, you ought 
to prize them as a salutary moral discipline, to 
rejoice in them as a mark of sonship, and so to 
bear them and benefit by them, that you may be 
able to say with the apostle, "Our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 

4. A further and final lesson is, That Jesus has 
a paramount claim to the love and obedience of 
His people. 

Wherefore did Jesus submit to the humiliation 
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and horrors of the garden, the judgment-hall, the 
cross? Was it not that He might exhaust the 
curse in the room of His people, and redeem them 
from sin and woe ? Surely such generous self- 
sacrifice on His part calls for thankful and loving 
service on theirs. Think of the eternal Son of 
the Highest emptying Himself of His glory — 
stooping down to the sorrowful estate of man — 
submitting to be treated as a sinner, though He 
knew no sin — brooking the mysterious agony in 
the garden — bowing His head in death amid yon 
ring of cruel mockers — and all for us sinners and 
enemies ! O, does not such a benefactor deserve 
all the affection our hearts can feel, and all the 
service our active powers can render? Whom, 
indeed, ought we to love and serve if not Him, 
" who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor, that we through His poverty might 
be rich " ? O then, love and serve Jesus, all ye 
His people ! Love Him supremely ; serve Him 
devotedly. Rest not till you find your chief 
pleasure in pleasing Him. 
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to iiscouree. and rtuxt vith. Tie Twofold iesign of 
shriving vhat His vere ind -vhar juts 3ught to 
be 

It mav not be mnecessarr to -iresiiie that there 
is, in one respect, i -narked miikeness between 
our lord's : ovs and ours. In virtue of what He 
has Durchased for us bv riis endurance of the 
curse in our room, we ire favoured -vitii an ample 
'lower of temoorai eniovments. We know the 
pleasures of sense, the pLeasures of taste, the 
pleasures of domestic and social intercourse ; and 
it is open to us, if we choose, to engage in the 
exciting pursuit of honour, power, fame, riches, 
and of all manner of social gratifications. But to 
our Iy>rd Umporal enjoyments were all but un- 
known. Of such of them as are .sinful He was 
incapable, and from such of them as are lawful 
f fe purposely abstained. Once and again, it is 
true, He was present at scenes of hilarity — as at 
the wedding in Cana, and the feast in the Phari- 
sees house. But He does not seem in either case 
to haw entered personally into the merriment, or 
to have known any pleasure beyond that which 
the sight, of the joy of others afforded Him. To 
such scenes He went when invited, because His 
benevolent temper led Him to sympathise with 
nil hi i mil n happiness. But it does not appear 
lluii such scours had any real charm or zest for 
Him. Nor, indeed, is this to be wondered at in 
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the case of the " man of sorrows." A grief-laden 
heart is out of tune for worldly delights. What 
cares the mother who is watching beside the 
couch of her dying child for mirth, or finery, or 
even bodily refreshment ? What relish for the 
banquet does he bring with him who has received, 
while on the way to it, a letter apprising him of a 
heavy pecuniary loss or a suddenly-blasted scheme 
of ambition ? And why then wonder that Jesus, 
with the crushing weight of imputed sin ever on 
His soul, and the prospective horrors of Geth- 
semane and Calvary ever in His eye, should have 
tasted but seldom, if at all, of the fleeting pleas- 
ures of earth ? Far from improbable is the an- 
cient tradition, that Jesus was never known to 
laugh, though He often sighed and wept. 

The joys of our Lord were of another character. 
He " rejoiced in spirit." His joys, like His sor- 
rows, were mainly spiritual. And as they appear, 
moreover, to have been, in most instances, the 
exact correlatives of His sorrows, we shall prob- 
ably best arrive at a just conception of them by 
viewing them side by side with those sorrows of 
which they were at once the antithesis and the 
alleviation. 

I. One of our Lord's joys — perhaps His chief 
joy — arose from the sense of His Father's love 
and approval. 
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His deepest sorrow, there is reason to think, 
was caused by that judicial hiding of His Father's 
countenance which He had of necessity to brook 
as the substitute of guilty men, — that terrible 
penal dereliction which forced Him again and 
again to ask, " O my God, why art Thou so far 
from helping me ? " and which wrung from Him 
on the cross the bitter wail, " My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me ? " It was but con- 
gruous that His sweetest joy should spring from 
the recovered light of His Father's countenance. 
Remember His absolute destitution of solace in 
the absence of His Father's approving smile. 
Remember His entire isolation from all other 
sympathy. Not a human friend had He to whom 
He could unbosom His cares and His griefs, 
or turn for help and comfort. Though He was 
daily going in and out among His disciples, 
receiving and reciprocating their friendly offices, 
He was yet all the while a lonesome, separate, 
insulated being, conversant with thoughts above 
their ken, and laden with sorrows beyond their 
sympathy. His Father was the only one who 
understood Him, who could enter into His case, 
who could appreciate His motives and His sacri- 
fices. And hence, whenever the cloud of judicial 
abandonment dispersed, and the sunshine of His 
Father's manifested favour came again, it was but 
meet and natural that He should rise for the 
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time above His crushing woes, and "rejoice in 
spirit." 

Jesus, then, had "joy in God." And so, in 
their degree, have His believing people. Before 
their conversion, the sense of God's presence, so 
far from imparting joy, only serves to inspire 
terror ; for conscious guilt makes them quail be- 
fore the all-seeing eye of their Judge. But when- 
ever they are brought to perceive that God is 
reconciled to them through Christ, and regards 
them no longer as prodigal sons, but as recovered 
and forgiven children, then their suspicion gives 
place to confidence, and their fear to joy. Nor 
does their joy in God merely resemble that of 
their Lord. It possesses an element of bliss to 
which He was a stranger. Jesus knew the joy of 
God's gracious presence only at intervals. The 
black cloud of judicial wrath with which imputed 
sin enveloped Him, often intercepted with its lurid 
folds His view of the bright sun above, and en- 
shrouded His path with thick darkness. But His 
people, if they will but keep their faith in habitual 
exercise, may always bask in the sunshine of the 
divine favour. For the cloud of wrath, having 
discharged and exhausted upon Him its fiery 
bolt and whelming waters, has now passed away, 
and left for them only a serene and shining sky. 
Thus an abiding sense of the divine favour is 
the chartered immunity of all steadfast believers. 
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And though, of course, their joy can never rise 
to that pitch of beatitude which their Lord ex- 
perienced — their capacity of bliss being soon filled 
up compared with His — yet theirs may be the 
felicity of being able to say, not at rare intervals 
and on special occasions only, but at all times 
and in all places, " The Lord is my light and my 
salvation." 

II. A second joy of our Lord arose from the 
sight of repentant sinners. 

One of the darkest of His sorrows flowed from 
the sight of men's guilt and danger. What bitter 
tears did He shed over the impenitent and fore- 
doomed inhabitants of Jerusalem ! Indeed, with 
His knowledge of the value of the human soul, 
and the awfulness of the calamity involved in its 
loss, it was impossible that the spectacle of a 
world of perishing sinners could be other to Him 
than a source of overwhelming grief. But happily 
this sable cloud had also its silver lining. If He 
was deeply pained by the sight of men pursuing 
the way that leadeth to destruction, He felt an 
answerable pleasure as often as He beheld them 
aroused to their danger and anxious for salvation. 
If their impenitence grieved Him, their repentance 
gladdened Him. And the resulting joy was as 
intense as the previous sorrow. 

You recollect the scene at Jacob's well. Jesus 
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had reached the well after a fatiguing journey- 
under a burning sun, and, faint and weary, had 
sat down to rest, whilst His disciples went to 
the adjoining city to buy meat. During their 
absence a Samaritan woman came to the well to 
draw water, but refused, because He was a Jew, 
to give Him to drink. Instead of resenting this 
churlish treatment, Jesus entered into conversa- 
tion with the woman. And so meekly, so tenderly, 
so effectually, did He instruct her in the things of 
God, that she was persuaded — and not she alone, 
but many of her neighbours also — to acknowledge 
and accept Him as " the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world. ,, By- and.- by His disciples returned 
with the food they had gone to purchase. In 
what state did they find their Master ? They had 
left Him weary and travel-worn ; they found Him 
recruited. They had left Him faint from hunger 
and parched with thirst ; they found Him com- 
pletely refreshed. Whence this unexpected and 
surprising change ? He Himself explained it by 
telling them that He had meat to eat that they 
knew not of. " My meat," said He, " is to do the 
will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work." 
During their absence He had done His Father's 
will and work by converting the perishing Sa- 
maritans, and that was to Him instead of bodily 
refreshment. All this time no food had stayed 
His hunger, no water had slaked His thirst ; but 
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He had rescued immortal souls from destruction, 
and tltat was to Him better than marrow and fat- 
ness. His weary body had been refreshed by the 
joy of His soul. 

And marvel not that the rescue of immortal 
souls from guilt and woe was to Jesus a real 
refreshment and an exceeding joy. Were you 
ever in a state of painful anxiety about the health 
of a beloved friend — a friend now happily re- 
covered, but then and for a length of weeks in 
imminent danger ? You remember your restless 
solicitude and dismal forebodings, when, day after 
day, the physician came and went, without ever 
dropping one word of encouragement, but only 
leaving you to surmise the worst from his gloomy 
silence and dejected look. You remember that 
long agony of killing suspense. And, tell me — 
was it not to you a thrilling joy when one day 
the physician, on coming forth from the sick 
man's chamber, took you aside and whispered 
in your ear, " Out of danger " ? If the recovery 
of a friend from mortal sickness thus suffices to 
dispel the gloom and light up the faces of a whole 
household, what wonder that the recovery of an 
immortal soul from spiritual death should have 
been a source of exquisite delight to Him who 
came from heaven to redeem and save the lost ? 
Jesus could not have been the kind, the merciful, 
the tender-hearted One whom the Gospels present 
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to our faith, had He not "rejoiced in spirit" as 
often as He was able to say of one, and another, 
and another human soul, " Out of danger !" 

Is this joy of the Master also a joy of His serv- 
ants ? It is so — it must be so. Men who know 
the value of their own souls cannot but feel con- 
cerned about the souls of others. Men who are 
themselves converted cannot but be glad when 
they hear of the conversion of others. In every 
fresh convert they see another rescue from de- 
struction, another discomfiture of Satan, another 
triumph of redeeming love, another addition to 
the family of God, — and what can bring them joy 
if this does not ? Nay, my brethren, if you are 
really true Christians, your joy may bear a yet 
nearer resemblance to that of the Redeemer. His 
joy, doubtless, arose not alone from the thought 
of the sinner's rescue, but in part also from the 
thought that Himself was the rescuer. And may 
not this latter element of joy be likewise yours ? 
May it not be your privilege, through His gra- 
cious help, to turn some careless sinner from the 
error of his ways ? May not the honour be ac- 
corded you of bringing salvation to your own 
house, of awakening to faith and piety the very 
relative you most fondly love, of arresting on the 
path to ruin the thoughtless son or brother whose 
unconcern about his eternal interests has been for 
years your secret and sorest grief? And if you 
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couraged them to persevere in goodness, calling 
them His friends, and expressing the desire that 
" His joy in them might remain, and that their 
joy might be full." 

This joy of our Lord is also experienced, in a 
measure, by His people. Of one mind with Him 
in grieving at the sight of wickedness, they are 
equally of one mind with Him in joyfully con- 
templating the holiness of the saints. Indeed, of 
all spectacles on earth the loveliest to the eye of 
His true followers is that of Christians walking 
in the truth, walking in love, and shining as lights 
in the world. In their view, this is a fairer and 
more attractive sight than were a vision of Eden 
in its primeval bloom. And then it is their privi- 
lege to be more than spectators of this beauteous 
moral scene. It is theirs to mingle in it, to form 
part of it, to share its hallowing influence, to taste 
its brotherly fellowship. We know not that our 
Lord ever knew the joy of reciprocal fellowship 
with His disciples. It is probable He never did ; 
for He had no friend or follower whose heart 
beat in entire sympathy with His own. But be 
this as it may, it is certain that He designed and 
appointed "the communion of saints" to be a 
blessing and solace to His people. And though, 
unhappily, this blessing is too often vacuated by 
sectarian dissension and jealousy, yet the happy 
experience of all Christians of a truly catholic 
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spirit puts it beyond dispute, that the interchange 
of Christian sympathy and the intercommunica- 
tion of Christian experience yield an enjoyment 
which throws the pleasures of earthly friendship 
into the shade, and even furnishes an antepast of 
the blessed fellowship of the redeemed in heaven. 

IV. The only other joy of our Lord to which I 
shall advert arose from anticipations of a bright 
future. 

Not the least harassing of His sorrows arose 
from gloomy anticipations. His divine prescience 
enabled Him to survey from the first the whole 
of the sorrowful path He had to tread ; nor, in 
point of fact, do His last and crowning woes 
appear ever to have been long absent from His 
thoughts. Even at the season of His temporary 
beatitude on the holy mount, the garden and the 
cross loomed on His view ; for His discourse with 
Moses and Elias on that high occasion related to 
" the decease He should accomplish at Jerusalem." 
In truth, the whole of His path from the cradle 
to the cross was darkened by the dismal fore- 
shadows of coming tribulation. 

But if Jesus sorrowed in anticipation, He also 
rejoiced in anticipation. His eye did not always 
rest on the scenes of trouble immediately in front : 
it sometimes looked onward to the bright scenes 
of recompense beyond. He often spoke to His 
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disciples of His coming kingdom and glory. He 
spoke of this even on the cross to the penitent 
thief. And we are expressly told by an apostle, 
that " for the joy which was set before Him He 
endured the cross, despising the shame. " 

And how exquisite must have been His joy in 
the reversionary prospect before Him ! Not that 
we can fully comprehend or even imagine that 
joy. He looked onward to a renewal of the glory 
which He had with the Father before the world 
was : can we estimate that " weight of glory " ? 
He looked onward to the heavenly crown He was 
to receive in reward for His work of patience and 
labour of love : can we imagine the splendour of 
that celestial crown ? He looked onward to the 
final destruction of the kingdom of darkness, and 
the establishment of a universal and everlasting 
reign of light and love: can we appreciate His 
holy satisfaction in the prospect of such an era ? 
He looked onward to the time when He should 
sec of the travail of His soul, and gather around 
His throne, as trophies of His love and sharers 
of I lis triumph, a multitude which no man can 
number of redeemed and glorified saints : can we 
tell with what sacred transport that delectable 
anticipation caused His loving heart to glow ? 
No ; nor yet can we tell how immensely all these 
prospective joys were enhanced by the pressure 
and contrast of His heavy sorrows. This only 
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we know, that our Redeemer had joy in the pro- 
spect before Him — "joy unspeakable, and full of 
glory." 

To the discredit of Christ's people, this joy in 
the anticipated "recompense of reward" is the 
one in which they least resemble Him. Most of 
them resemble Him in His joy in God, in His 
joy over repentant sinners, in His joy at the sight 
of piety and holiness. But it is only the few who 
rejoice in the hope of glory. Ask the majority 
even of those who seem to be His true disciples 
whether they have a lively hope of going to hea- 
ven when they die, and if they are candid they 
will confess that they have not. But ought this 
to be ? or need this be ? Has not our Lord ac- 
quired for His people a sure title to the heavenly 
blessedness ? Has He not declared that title to 
belong to all who rest on Him for salvation ? 
And has He not given to all such, in the sealing 
of His Holy Spirit, an earnest of the future in- 
heritance? Why, then, need any of them be 
without a joyful hope of heaven ? Or what but 
their own unbelief and earthly- mindedness hin- 
ders them from possessing that blessed hope ? 
And surely heaven — that realm of bliss where the 
flowers never fade, and the cloud never gathers, 
and death never enters, and light is without a 
shadow — is itself an object well fitted to excite 
joyful anticipation! See with what animated 
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hope men throw themselves forward upon other 
future objects, even when these are uncertain, 
unsatisfying, fugitive! See what sacrifices men 
make, what indulgences they forego, what wealth 
of toil and forethought and vigilance they expend, 
in order to win a laurel which may never wreath 
their brow, or amass a fortune which they may 
never enjoy ! Shame upon us Christians, that we 
do not with equal eagerness desire, with equal 
ardour pursue, with equal joy anticipate, that 
heavenly future which alone is certain, satisfying, 
endless, replete with bliss, and resplendent in 
glory ! Let us shake off the dust of earth, and 
rise exultant on the wings of faith and hope. Let 
us climb the heights of Pisgah, and fill our souls 
with a view of " the good land beyond Jordan, 
that goodly mountain, and Lebanon." Let us 
rest not till we are able, in the full assurance of 
hope, to " rejoice that our names are written in 
heaven." And for the joy set before Him let us 
cheerfully bear our cross, despising the shame. 
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SERMON IX. 



THE MAN ON THE THRONE. 



"And above the firmament that was over their heads was the 
likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone : 
and upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as the 
appearance of a man above upon it. . . . As the appearance 
of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
appearance of the brightness round about." — Ezek. i. 26, 28. 



THESE are the closing verses of a magnificent 
vision of the divine providence. 

The vision is in substance this : A great shin- 
ing cloud — the symbol of the divine presence — 
sweeps across the sky ; and as it proceeds, there 
issues from its fiery recesses a splendid pageant 
or procession. First, there come into view certain 
living creatures, bearing the symbolic form of 
cherubim. Next, the wheels of a great chariot 
appear, drawn by the living creatures or cheru- 
bim. And, finally, there emerges a princely 
charioteer, seated above upon a throne and cano- 
pied by a rainbow. 

K 
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I. The Throne. — " And above the firmament 
that was over their heads was the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone." 

Here we have the likeness of a throne high up 
in the serene heavens — a throne of sapphire or 
azure, the emblem of serenity. And why is our 
eye conducted up from the restless rushing ob- 
jects under the firmament to this high and tran- 
quil throne ? Why, if not to apprise us that 
there is, indeed, a throne in heaven — a throne 
which, itself unchanged and undisturbed, directs 
and controls all the changes and revolutions on 
earth ? On this point the vision is but a scenic 
representation of the great truth, elsewhere taught 
without a figure, that our sublunary world is un- 
der heavenly government, and that all its agen- 
cies evermore subserve the purposes and do the 
pleasure of a higher Will. To the narrow ken 
of man the world's history may seem a mere 
labyrinth of events — "a maze without a plan." 
But as seen from the throne above, the whole is 
the result of design, of fore-ordination, of pre- 
adjustment, of government. All agents and all 
events hold the place and perform the functions 
antecedently appointed them. Every one of 
them, even the most trivial, has its prescribed 
sphere and use and end. Nothing is left at 
large, far less to chance. Nay, the very agents 
and events which seem fitted to obstruct the 
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divine purpose, are overruled to promote it. 
However the tides of this human world may toss 
themselves, the serene Orb on high acts on them 
with steady influence, and regulates their ebb and 
flow — ever saying with prevailing voice, " Hither- 
to shalt thou come, but no further ; and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed ! " 

II. The Charioteer. — "And upon the like- 
ness of the throne was the likeness as the appear- 
ance of a man above upon it." 

The throne has an occupant, — the chariot, a 
charioteer. And that enthroned charioteer, with 
the likeness as the appearance of a man — who is 
He ? Who, if not the Lord Jesus Christ ? But 
— is Christ really the Lord of Providence ? Is 
Christ the Ruler of the universe ? Is it Christ 
who from yon sapphire throne directs and con- 
trols all forces, all agents, all actions, all events ? 
It is even so. That God now governs the world, 
not directly and immediately, but by His Son ; 
that the Father has, as it were, abdicated, and 
surrendered to the Son the administration of pro- 
vidence, — is a doctrine which, though often over- 
looked, shines with sunbeam lustre from the sacred 
page. Old Testament prophecy assigns this 
office and honour to Christ " I saw in the night- 
visions, and behold, one like the Son of man came 
to the Ancient of Days, and they brought Him 
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and no response comes back, or is indeed expect- 
ed." The Object of our adoration is mere Spirit, 
mere Mind, mere Power, mere Wisdom — cold ab- 
stractions, which are quite incompetent to kin- 
dle our love, our loyalty, our trust But when set 
before us as the Son of man, the divine Ruler 
wears another aspect, and awakens other feelings. 
Assure me that He who sitteth King for ever and 
ever has a human nature and a human heart, and 
you at once bring Him within the range of my 
sympathies, and bridge in some measure the gulf 
that sunders me from Him. I can conceive of 
such a Being ; I can confide in Him ; I can go 
up in spirit and enter into communion with Him. 
To know that He who governs me is the same 
who died for me ; to know that the throne is 
occupied and the sceptre wielded by One who 
hungered and thirsted, who wept and bled, who is 
touched with the feeling of my infirmities, because 
He was in all points tempted like as I am, yet 
without sin, — here is a solid and sure foundation 
for loyalty to His person and trust in His govern- 
ment. With one on the throne who is at once 
my Lord and my brother, I am safe, and may 
feel secure, whatever men may do to me, and 
whatever devils may devise against me. Let the 
cherubim rush, and the chariot-wheels career ever 
so impetuously, I need fear no evil, when He 
holds the reins. 
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III. The Rainbow. — " As the appearance of 
the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, 
so was the appearance of the brightness round 
about." 

The imagery of a rainbow as the halo or 
brightness around the Redeemer's throne is not 
peculiar to this passage. It is also employed in 
one of the visions of the Apocalypse. " I was in 
the Spirit," says St John ; " and behold a throne 
was set in heaven, and One sat on the throne : 
and there was a rainbow round about the throne." 
Nor can we be at any loss as to the import of this 
symbol, when we recollect that the bow in the 
cloud is an appointed token not only of God's 
covenant of the seasons, but also of the covenant 
of grace. The rainbow round about Christ's 
throne — what else or what less can it mean than 
this, that His government is conducted in con- 
stant relation and subservience to the covenant 
of grace; or, in other words, that Christ reigns 
for mediatorial ends — that He orders and over- 
rules all the changes of the world with an express 
view to the subversion of His enemies and the 
advancement of His Gospel, and that He will not 
resign His sceptre until men shall be blessed in 
Him, and all nations call Him blessed ? 

Do the facts of history since the date of Christ's 
enthronement accord with this interpretation? 
They do ; they completely sanction and verify it 
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What has been the fate of the men and the nations 
who have set themselves to oppose Christ's cause 
or to persecute His followers? If they have 
prospered — if they have been able to say, age 
after age, " I sit a queen, and am no widow, and 
shall see no sorrow," — then may it be plausibly 
maintained that Christ's providence is not on the 
side of His Church and Gospel. But — have they 
prospered? Have persecutors prospered? Let 
Pontius Pilate answer, who perished miserably 
in exile. Let Herod Agrippa answer, who, 
though arrayed in royal apparel and saluted 
as a god, was eaten up of worms. Have per- 
secuting nations prospered ? Let the Jewish 
people reply, once endued as with a charmed 
life, but now peeled and stripped and sifted 
among all nations. Let ancient Rome reply — 
long strong as iron and terrible exceedingly, but 
now only a name in history. Let modern France 
reply — France, stained of old with the blood of 
martyrs, but now smitten with the blight of infi- 
delity — France, the volcano of Europe, the victim 
of periodic fits of revolutionary frenzy, at one 
time torn by anarchy, and at another trodden 
under a despot's heel. O, there is no wisdom 
nor counsel .against the Lord; neither is there 
any enchantment or divination against His Israel ! 
His and Sion's enemies must lick the dust. 
And while past history thus attests Christ's pur- 
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pose to subvert everything that obstructs His Gos- 
pel, does it not equally attest His purpose to make 
all events and changes subservient to its diffusion ? 
At His first coming, the whole civilised world was 
under the one sceptre of imperial Rome ; why, 
but to afford greater facilities for the propagation 
of the Gospel ? The Roman empire, after being 
leavened with the new religion, was allowed to be 
overrun by the northern and eastern hordes ; why, 
but to bring these pagan myriads within the 
Christian fold ? The invention of printing — so 
valuable to mankind on many other accounts — 
what was its main design but to provide for the 
diffusion of the Christian Scriptures ? The voy- 
age of Columbus, so fraught with benefits to 
science and commerce — what was its ulterior ob- 
ject but to bring the western world within the 
pale of Christendom ? And what of later events ? 
What of the conquest of India by the British ? 
What of the colonisation of pagan lands by Chris- 
tian nations ? What of the constant extension of 
European commerce and arts and language ? Is 
it not the fact that each of these things has been 
made to contribute to the spread of Christianity ? 
And do not the present arrangements of Christ's 
providence all point to the like issue ? Singular 
to say, the only nations in the world which now 
possess great political power are Christian nations. 
And, yet more singular and significant, the great 
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commercial nations, whose pursuits bring them 
into incessant contact and communication with 
men of every tribe and tongue, are Protestant 
nations — nations which possess Christianity in 
its purest form. Is there not prescient design 
in all this? And what can the design be but 
to open a way for the world-wide dissemination 
of Christian truth ? Yes, commerce spreads her 
sails, ambition extends her conquests, colonisa- 
tion multiplies her settlements, in order to pioneer 
the march of Christianity, and to call after them 
into the same fields of labour the Bible and the 
missionary. The merchant, indeed, may think only 
of widening his market ; the warrior may think 
only of adding to his country's military renown ; 
the emigrant may think only of bettering his tem- 
poral fortunes on a foreign soil ; and to the unre- 
flecting onlooker these human agents and mun- 
dane ends may seem to be all. But these are 
not all. These are but the tools in the hand of a 
higher Worker ; these are but the servants, con- 
scious or unconscious, of an unseen Master ; these 
are but the cherubim and the wheels which propel 
the mystic chariot. Yonder Man with the rain- 
bow round about His throne, is the real Director. 
And His design throughout the whole course of 
His rule — His design, alike when He incites and 
when He restrains the careering steeds — is always 
to hasten on the world's conversion, the world's 
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glad sabbath, the world's millennial rest. Ride on, 
ride on, until the goal be won, thou heavenly 
Charioteer! Ride on, ride on, 

"Propitious in Thy chariot paved with love, 
Till all that sin has blasted and defaced 
Be full repaired, and earth display anew 
The bloom of Eden and the bliss of heaven ! " 

As the practical application of the subject, I 
tender you four counsels. 

Seek the favour and friendship of Him who 
sitteth on the throne. In His favour is life ; and 
all other friendship is worthless apart from His. 
If He is against you — He who has the whole 
universe of creatures and of circumstances at His 
command — who can be for you ? And if He is 
for you, who can be against you ? " When He 
giveth quietness, who can make trouble ?" 

Be the willing agents of His providence. Serve 
Him, indeed, you must ; fulfil His purposes you 
must, whether you will or not. For, in common 
with all other creatures, you are included in the 
symbolic cherubim which propel His chariot. 
But to do His work against your own will — to 
further His designs only to your own undoing, 
what a wretched predicament were this ! O, be 
it yours to render Him, not passive, not uncon- 
scious, not involuntary service — but cheerful, in- 
tentional, devoted service. Be it yours to stand, 
as it were, with outstretched wings, ever waiting 
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to receive His commands, and to fly on His 
errands. Strive to be able to say, " I delight to 
do Thy will, O my God ; yea, Thy law is within 
my heart!" 

Espouse Christ's cause — that cause which it is 
the very design of His government, as well as the 
warmest desire of His heart, to promote. Let 
none of you say, I might do something towards 
the spread of His Gospel, but I will not : for He 
has Himself undertaken the work, and will per- 
form it, irrespective of any help of mine. Yes ; 
He has undertaken the work, and will perform it; 
"He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till He 
have set judgment in the earth." But then, as 
has been justly said, " He will have a long mem- 
ory back ; He will remember who they were that 
did what they could to further His cause, and 
who they were that thought it better to stand 
indifferent by." 

Finally, Dismiss all unbelieving fears and mis- 
givings as to the ultimate triumph of the Gospel. 
It may be that the religious aspect of the times 
is not wholly promising; it may be that while 
light is spreading in heathendom it is fading in 
some Christian lands; it may be that Popery is re- 
covering its lost ground, and Protestant orthodoxy 
drifting into latitudinarianism. But why should 
these or any such things shake your confidence, 
when the government is upon the shoulder of One 
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who makes even the wrath of man to praise Him? 
If He permits truth to be trodden down in' the 
street, and error to vault into the seat of power, 
it is only as a temporary trial and discipline for 
His people — it is only that error's overthrow may 
be in the end more signal, and truth's triumph 
more glorious. In this lower sky, the thunder- 
cloud may gather, and the whirlwind sweep, and 
the lightning flash. But the throne above the 
firmament abides serene ; and yon encircling rain- 
bow tells that the tempest must ere long retire, 
and the calm and the sunshine return ! 
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SERMON X. 



THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 



•* To know the love of Christ, -which passeth knowledge."* — 

Ethesians. iii. 19. 



BEFORE adverting to the proper lesson of this 
text, I may briefly notice the incidental proof 
which it furnishes of the divinitv of our blessed 
Lord. If Christ were a mere man, could His 
love be described as a love " which passeth know- 
ledge " ? As a rule, the love of any being is pro- 
portionate to his intellectual rank. The love of 
the lower animals is slight compared with that of 
man ; and the love of man, again, is feeble com- 
pared with that of angels. The higher any being 
rises in the scale of intelligence, the larger is his 
capacity of loving. What, then, must be the 
rank of a being of whom it can be affirmed that 
his love " passeth knowledge " ? Can such a 
being be less or other than that Being above all 
being — God Himself? Infinite love can belong to 
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none but an infinite being ; and hence to affirm 
of Christ, as does the text, that His love is un- 
knowable, is also, by implication, to affirm that 
His nature is divine. 

But if the love of Christ passeth knowledge, 
how can the apostle here pray that believers 
may "know" that love? Is it not a contradic- 
tion to pray that we may know that which is 
unknowable ? At first sight it may seem so — but 
only at first sight. There are a thousand objects 
which we may aspire to know, and which we may 
actually know in part, though we do not expect 
to know them perfectly. The Almighty is a 
Being whom no one can find out unto perfection : 
yet what pious man deems it the less his duty to 
acquaint himself with God ? The secrets of nature 
are as a whole beyond the reach of human inves- 
tigation : yet where is the philosopher whom that 
consideration restrains from prosecuting the path 
of scientific discovery ? So of the love of Christ. 
Though the love of a personage who is God as 
well as man cannot but have a "breadth and 
length and depth and height" which transcend 
finite measurement, yet that is no reason for leav- 
ing it out of the circle of our inquiries. We may 
be able to know it in part, though we cannot 
know it fully. We may be able to know it in 
some of its actings and expressions, though we can- 
not know it in its essence. And we ought so to 
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know it The subject is too vital to our Christian 
peace and progress, not to demand our earnest 
study. Ay, and its very unknowableness, instead 
of repressing our inquiries, ought to stimulate 
them, inasmuch as tJiat renders it a theme which 
we may study for ever without exhausting it — a 
theme for endless study and investigation. 

All that I now purpose is to adduce a few 
proofs and illustrations of the fact, that Christ's 
is a love " which passeth knowledge." 

I. As a first evidence, I point to the character 
of its objects. 

Of what character are the beings whom Christ 
has selected as objects of love ? Are they beings 
worthy of such love as His ? — beings of an exalted 
order of intelligence, or even beings disposed to 
appreciate His kindness? You know that they 
are not. You know that it is men on whom He 
has set His love — fallen men, sinners and ene- 
mies, and while yet sinners and enemies. Could 
this have been anticipated ? Could it have 
entered into the mind of man or even of angel to 
surmise that creatures, fallen and sinful, at enmity 
with their Maker, estranged from good, and 
wedded to evil, would attract the love of God's 
eternal Son ? Look into your own heart, be- 
liever ! and as you mark what an ungodly, thank- 
less, deceitful heart it is, even after all the change 
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which divine grace has wrought upon it — as you 
mark how much there is still within it which you 
would be ashamed and afraid to disclose even to 
your most intimate earthly friend — O say if the 
love of the immaculate Redeemer towards such 
as you can be other than a love " which passeth 
knowledge " ? 

II. As a second evidence, I point to the blessings 
which Christ confers on the objects of His love. 

A benefactor's love may be measured by the 
benefits he bestows ; and hence, if his benefits are 
above measurement, his love must be equally im- 
measurable. Now, are not the blessings which 
Christ confers, or offers to confer, on the objects 
of His love, above and beyond all estimate ? Re- 
call and ponder the chief of these blessings. There 
is pardon of sin ; there is renewal of heart ; there 
is strength for duty; there is power over temp- 
tation ; there is victory over death ; there is the 
hope of celestial glory. Are blessings like these 
of slight value ? O, they are precious above all 
price. No words can express, no numbers can 
compute, their worth. To know the value of par- 
don, one would need to be able to fathom that 
depth of wretchedness here and hereafter from 
which divine forgiveness rescues the sinner. To 
know the value of "the new heart," one would 
need to be able to apprehend that perfect hea- 
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venly purity of which it is the germ and rudiment. 
And what of the boon which Christ confers on 
His people when He cheers them at their death- 
hour with a Pisgah-glimpse of the u better coun- 
try/' and strengthens them to say, in the full 
assurance of immediately passing to glory, "O 
death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy 
victory?" Such blessings as these it is plainly 
not for man to estimate, nor even for angel. 
They partake of the infinity of their divine 
Author. They proclaim, with a voice and force 
irresistible, that the love which bestows them is 
a love "which passeth knowledge." 

III. I name, as a third evidence, the sacrifices 
and sufferings of Christ in behalf of the objects of 
His love. 

Such blessings as I have just enumerated can- 
not be conferred on beings like us, whose sins 
have armed divine law and justice against them, 
apart from a provision for satisfying that law and 
justice. Hence, to enable Christ to procure and 
confer such blessings, it was indispensable that 
He should become the Substitute of sinners, and 
endure in His own person the punishment due to 
our sins. Was His love strong enough to move 
Him to do and suffer all that was necessary for 
our redemption ? Blessed be His glorious name ! 
it was. 
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As a first step, He had to assume the nature of 
the race that had sinned ; and this He shunned 
not, but voluntarily and cheerfully did. Though 
He was in the form of God, and counted it no 
robbery to be equal with God, yet He deigned to 
be born of a woman, and made in the likeness of 
men. What an amazing stoop ! If a man were 
to become a worm, in order to save worms, this 
would involve an immense sacrifice on his part, 
but not an amount of sacrifice at all commensu- 
rate to that of Christ. There is proportion be- 
tween a worm and a man ; for both are finite, 
both are creatures. But there is no proportion 
between man and the infinite uncreated Re- 
deemer. Yet He condescended to take our hu- 
man nature into union with His own divine 
essence, thereby traversing the whole of the im- 
measurable distance between deity and dust ! 

But the assumption of a human nature was 
only the first step in the descent. Having under- 
taken to be the Substitute of fallen men, He had 
to submit to all the ills which the Fall had en- 
tailed ; and hence His condition on earth was one 
of deep humiliation and sorrow. His birthplace 
was a stable ; His youth was passed in toil and 
obscurity ; His after-years were those of a home- 
less outcast. Nor were physical hardships all. 
The yet keener pangs of ingratitude, reproach, 
calumny, and scorn, daily entered as iron into His 
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souL " He was despised and rejected of men ; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; a re- 
proach of men, and despised of the people." Nay, 
over and above the ills which men and devils 
heaped upon Him, He had to brook the wrath 
and malediction of Heaven. It was nothing less 
than the outpoured vials of divine vengeance 
that caused Him von exceeding sorrowfulness in 
the garden, yon bloody sweat, yon mysterious 
agony. It was nothing less than the judicial de- 
sertion of His Father — the fearful desertion which 
constitutes the chief woe of the finally lost — that 
wrung from Him the piteous cry, *' My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me ? " 

Nor was even this the lowest depth to which 
Christ had to go down. " The wages of sin is 
death ; " and those bitter wages He had to pay to 
the uttermost farthing. The death due to sin is 
a death preceded by terrific forebodings — and 
He had these forebodings. The death due to sin 
is a death of shame ; and He had shame — O what 
shame ! The death due to sin is a death of ex- 
quisite anguish ; and had not He anguish ? — He 
whose visage was so marred by bodily and mental 
torture, that the very sun withdrew its light, as 
if to throw a veil over the harrowing spectacle ? 

Yes, to all these successive depths of humilia- 
tion did Christ descend, to all these amazing sac- 
rifices did Christ submit ; and that at the bidding 
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of love — pure, gratuitous, self-moved love — to us 
sinners. How ardent and intense, then, that love 
of His ! Why, His mere death in our stead is 
itself alone an evidence of love unparalleled. Al- 
though you have each a circle of loving friends 
who would cheerfully make sacrifices for your 
benefit, yet, if your life were in such jeopardy 
that nothing short of the death of another person 
in your room could save it, is there one in all the 
loving circle who would volunteer to be your sub- 
stitute ? Would a brother or a sister die for you ? 
Would a father, much as he loves you, die for 
you ? Would even the mother that bare you — 
though a mother's love is the strongest and most 
quenchless affection under the skies — voluntarily 
offer her life as your ransom ? O, it exceeds the 
love of man, it surpasses even the love of woman, 
to die for a friend. Yet Christ died for you when 
you were enemies ; and not only died, but under- 
went all the humiliations and horrors which beset 
Him from the cradle to the grave ! Think of 
such self-immolation ! Think of the Second Per- 
son of the glorious Trinity volunteering, for your 
sake and mine, to brook the lot and condition 
of " a man of sorrows " ! Think of that uncreated 
One standing, for your sake and mine, at the 
bar of His own sinful creatures, while the vulgar 
gibe peals around, and the rude Roman soldiers 
laugh contemptuously at His claim to be a king ! 
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Think of that Holy Lamb of God, whom all 
angels worship, agonising, bleeding, dying under 
the combined and crushing load of human cruelty, 
diabolic malice, wrath divine ! O the love which 
moved Him to such sacrifices ! It is, it must be, 
a love "which passeth knowledge"! 

IV. For a fourth evidence, I point to the spirit 
or temper in which Christ anticipated and endured 
His sufferings. 

The proof which a friend furnishes of his love, 
when he willingly encounters suffering for our 
sake, is much enhanced if such suffering, instead 
of taking him unawares, has been clearly fore- 
seen and deliberately incurred. Now this was 
Christ's case. The awful sufferings which He 
endured on our account did not take Him by sur- 
prise. Before He left the bosom of the Father — 
nay, from the remotest eternity — He saw, as from 
a height, the whole of the sorrowful path that He 
was to tread. The stoop from the celestial throne 
to the virgin's womb, the meanness of the man- 
ger-cradle, the fasting and temptation in the wil- 
derness, the mysterious agony in the garden, the 
mockery of the judgment-hall, the appalling de- 
sertion on the cross — these were to Him no new 
and unexpected trials when the crisis actually 
arrived. He had surveyed them all beforehand. 
He had suffered them a thousand times in antici- 
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pation before He suffered them in reality. O, it 
was not under any precipitate impulse of genero- 
sity that " at heaven's high council-table " the Son 
of God volunteered to brook, in our room and for 
our ransom, the stroke of avenging Justice. He 
had fully counted the cost. He had sounded the 
lowest depths of the abyss into which He was to 
plunge. It was in full view of all the ignominy 
and agony before Him that He determined to 
take the sinner's place and pay the sinner's debt. 
And so strong, withal, so fixed, so inflexible was 
His determination, that had ten thousand dia- 
dems been proffered to induce Him to forego it, 
He would have spurned the dazzling bribe ; that 
had even the highest of heaven's archangels inter- 
posed to dissuade Him, He would have frowned 
the intruder back, and sternly replied, "Get 
thee behind me, Satan ; thou art an offence unto 
me!" 

And as it was thus with calm and even joyful 
intrepidity that Christ anticipated His sufferings, 
so it was in the same magnanimous spirit that He 
bore them when the actual infliction came. No 
sacrifice should go unwillingly to the altar ; but 
none ever went so willingly as He. Instead of re- 
coiling from His tribulations, He rejoiced in them. 
When He saw Judas rise from the table, and de- 
part on his errand of treachery, He exclaimed, 
"Now is the Son of Man glorified!" When 
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He approached the terrible baptism of blood, He 
exclaimed, " How am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished !" And even when the cup of wrath was 
at His lips, His resolute and almost exulting 
language was, " The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it?" In fact, our 
blessed Lord counted it not a hardship but a 
privilege to suffer and die for the objects of His 
love. He valued His life, only because it enabled 
Him, by laying it down, to procure for us sinners 
a free salvation. " For the joy set before Him 
He endured the cross, despising the shame." His 
very sorrows were transfigured into joys by the 
ardency of His love. 

" A sweet but solitary beam, 

An emanation" from above, 
Glimmers o'er life's uncertain dream — 

We hail that beam, and call it love ! 
But fainter than the pale star's ray 
Before the noontide blaze of day 
Is all of love that man can know — 
All that in angel-breasts can glow — 
Compared, Emmanuel, with thine — 
Eternal — fathomless — divine ! " 

I have named only four evidences of the im- 
mensity of the love of Christ. I might have 
named a thousand. And besides speaking of 
His love in its general aspect of benevolent con- 
cern for all men, I might also have descanted on 
its special aspect of complacent delight in His 
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own people ; but enough has been advanced to 
illustrate the statement in the text, and enough, 
too, I trust, to help you to know something of the 
love of Christ, at least as a subject of intellectual 
cognisance. But I must not forget to add that 
more than an intellectual knowledge of it may 
and should be attained. An intellectual know- 
ledge, though necessary, is not sufficient ; nor is 
it even the kind of knowledge which the apostle 
here prays that his readers may acquire. To 
" know " the love of Christ in the sense of the 
text is to know it experimentally ; it is to know 
it not simply as you know a fact in history or a 
truth in science, but as you know the love of your 
father or your mother; it is to know it as a love 
which is cherished towards yourselves and con- 
fided in by yourselves. Do you thus know it? 
Tell me not that you admire the philanthropy of 
Jesus ; a mere sentimentalist may do that. Tell 
me not that you admit the truth of all that has 
been affirmed of its exceeding greatness ; a mere 
speculative theologian may do that. If you really 
know the love of Christ, you will know it as a love 
which draws you to Him, which endears Him to 
you, which inspires you with confidence in Him, 
which constrains you to love and honour and 
serve Him in return. O seek thus to know it ! 
Seek this precious knowledge without delay, ye 
who still lack it ! Seek to have it more abund- 
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antly, ye -whom it already blesses ! Dwell in 
thought upon the love of Christ Select it as the 
theme of your daily study and meditation. Visit 
in spirit the manger, the garden, the cross, and 
the other scenes hallowed by its glories. Recall 
and ponder its manifold and marvellous actings 
and issues. And rest not until it breaks upon 
your minds in resplendent effulgence, and seizes 
you hearts with irresistible captivation. Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, grant unto all of us 
" that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith ; 
that we, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge " ! 
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SERMON XL 



CHRIST KNOCKING FOR ADMISSION. 



*' Behold, I stand at the door, and knock ; if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me." — Rev. iii. 20. 



HERE the speaker is the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
persons addressed are professing Christians of a 
lukewarm Laodicean spirit. And the purpose of 
the divine speaker is to assure such persons that, 
in spite of their criminal supineness and indeci- 
sion, He is still ready and even eager to be their 
salvation. 

The phraseology is manifestly figurative ; and, 
what may surprise some, the figure is borrowed 
from that much -neglected book, the Song of 
Solomon. The words, "Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock," are but an echo of the Bride- 
groom's call to the slumbering Bride. " It is the 
voice of my Beloved that knocketh, saying, Open 
to me." And the subsequent words, " I will sup 
with him, and he with me," are obviously allusive 
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to that pleasant repast of which the Bride so 
beautifully says, "He brought me to the banquet- 
ing-house, and His banner over me was love." 

Nor should it surprise us to find our Lord 
resorting to the Song of Songs for imagery to set 
forth His benevolent interest in our spiritual wel- 
fare; for of all the sacred books, that divine 
poem is the richest in delineations at once of 
Christ's love to His people and of their blessed 
communion with Him. Its mystic pages, it is 
true, are uninviting and even distasteful to all 
who are strangers to the religion of the heart. 
But as men grow in spiritual discernment and 
sensibility, they lose their repugnance to its style 
and its teaching, and learn more and more to 
relish both. With eminently holy Christians the 
Canticles has always been a favourite book — a felt 
echo of their devoutest aspirations — a strain in 
tune with the new song of heaven. 

Under the figurative language of the text are 
couched three lessons which deserve to be seri- 
ously pondered, not by men of a Laodicean tem- 
per only, but by all hearers of the Gospel. 

I. "Behold, I stand at the door, and knock." 
From these words we learn that Christ knocks 
at the door of our hearts for admission. 

Instead of standing aloof till we open the door, 
the merciful Saviour comes and knocks for admis- 
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sion. Instead of holding back till we show a dis- 
position to receive Him, He draws near and essays 
to wake up that disposition within us. Nor does 
He knock once and then withdraw. He stands 
and knocks. He perseveres in His gracious de- 
sign. Nay, He refuses to go, or to let us go, till 
we awake and unbolt the door, and say, " Come 
in, Thou blessed of the Lord !" Is this the man- 
ner of man ? An earthly friend whom we have 
aggrieved expects the first movement towards 
reconciliation to come from our side, and holds 
back in offended dignity till we make reparation 
and crave forgiveness. But Christ stays not till 
we repair to Him ; He comes to us. He stays 
not till we apply with humble suit and suppli- 
cation to be reinstated in His favour ; He ap- 
proaches with a spontaneous offer of the friend- 
ship we have forfeited, and even entreats us to 
accept the offer. How godlike this ! How fitted 
to shame the lukewarm professor out of his half- 
heartedness! How fitted, too, to shut up the de- 
sponding penitent to joy and peace in believing ! 

And in various ways does Christ knock at the 
door of our hearts. By His Word He knocks — 
that Word which He has caused to be written for 
our learning, that we through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures might have hope. By His 
gospel He knocks — that gospel which announces 
that God is reconciled to us, and invites us to be 
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reconciled to God. By His providence He knocks 
— that providence whose ever-shifting and often- 
saddening events are fitted to spoil our relish for 
earthly joys, and to send us to Himself for con- 
solation. And though less palpably, yet not less 
pressingly does He knock by the strivings of His 
Holy Spirit. Who among us does not know 
what it is to be visited from time to time by un- 
bidden thoughts of God, by swift-alighting fears 
and anxieties about the soul, by restless heav- 
ings after a better portion than worldly pursuits 
and pleasures afford ? Yet what are these unin- 
vited and mysterious illapses but just knockings 
of Christ, which say to us, Open to me? O, 
you little know what an august and gracious 
Visitant you shut out, ye who resist these solemn 
thoughts and feelings ! In spite of the seemingly 
stern and upbraiding tone in which they address 
you, they are each, so to speak, a voice from 
Christ — a voice of friendly warning and entreaty. 
Or, to change the figure, they are each a look 
from Christ — a reproachful yet tender and pitying 
look — designed to tell upon your hearts, even as 
yon look of His in the judgment-hall did tell upon 
Peter's. O do not slight, do not stifle these holy 
influences, my brother! Welcome them, detain 
them, cherish them, constrain them to abide with 
you. If hospitable to them, you may ere long 
find that you " have entertained angels unawares." 
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II. " If any man hear My voice, and open the 
door." From these words we learn that we are 
capable of hearing Christ's knockings, and respon- 
sible for opening to Him. 

Christ would not stand and knock if there was 
no ear within to hear His voice, and no hand within 
to unbar the door. Whatever some theologians 
may allege to the contrary, there do exist within 
us certain senses or susceptibilities which answer 
to Christ's appeals from without, and make us 
accountable for the reception we give them. 
There is within us a sense of the right — a con- 
science which approves the better and condemns 
the worse : to this Christ appeals, that He may 
wake up in us a humbling consciousness of our 
demerits, and an earnest desire for pardon. There 
is within us a sense of the true — the faculty 
through which a logical argument or an authen- 
ticated narrative lays hold of our convictions : to 
this Christ appeals when He sets before us the 
sublime verities of His religion, and challenges 
for them our cordial belief. There is within us a 
sense of the beautiful — the faculty through which 
the landscape, the picture, the poem, attract and 
command our admiration : to this, too, does 
Christ appeal ; and the object which He presents 
to it — even His own character — is so divinely 
beautiful, so "altogether lovely," that He may 
well expect us to be charmed and captivated by 
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the sight. And there is within us yet another 
susceptibility which lays us even more open to 
Christian influences — an aliveness to kindness. 
How sure is an act of disinterested kindness to 
touch the heart ! Men to whose sense of right, of 
truth, of beauty you appeal in vain, are often 
moved and even melted by the force of kindness. 
And to what but this special susceptibility does 
our Lord address Himself when He reminds us of 
His amazing sacrifices for us, and of His conse- 
quent title to our services in return ? Yes, there 
do really exist in our souls various faculties which 
may respond to Christ's appeals when He knocks 
at the door of our hearts by His Word, His gos- 
pel, His providence, His Spirit. And how, then, 
can we be held guiltless if, notwithstanding such 
affecting appeals on His part, and such answer- 
able susceptibilities on ours, we still fold our 
hands in spiritual slumber, and fail to arise and 
say, "Lift up your heads, ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of Glory may come in ! " Strangely 
constituted, surely, or sadly hardened must he 
be, who has a sense of the right and yet ignores 
Christ's claims ; who has a sense of the true, and 
yet rejects Christ's truth ; who has an eye for 
moral beauty, and yet sees no comeliness in 
Christ ; who is alive to human kindness, and yet 
remains dead to the claims of redeeming love ! 
Out upon that human heart which, " like the inn 
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at Bethlehem, has room for other guests, but no 
room for Christ!" Out, out upon that human 
heart which opens to the devil when he knocks, 
and to the world when it knocks, and to the 
enticements of sin when they knock, but which is 
always fast-bolted against Christ, let Him knock 
ever so loudly and so long, " His head filled with 
the dew, and His locks with the drops of the 
night " ! 

III. " I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with Me." From these words we 
learn that, when we open our hearts and admit 
Christ, we obtain from Him, and share with Him, 
the feast of salvation. 

When we invite a friend to come in and sup 
with us, we do not expect him to bring the sup- 
per. We provide the entertainment, and count 
ourselves sufficiently repaid by the pleasure of his 
fellowship; but when we open the door of our 
hearts that Christ may come in and sup with us, 
we require not to provide the entertainment. 
Christ brings the supper with Him. Christ is 
Himself the supper. And as if He were our host 
rather than our guest, He spreads the banquet, 
and says to us, " Eat, O friends ; drink, yea drink 
abundantly, O beloved ! " 

And no scanty or sparing supper does Christ 
bring and spread for us. On the contrary, it is a 
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supper fraught with all things that are needed to 
content and exhilarate our souls. For one thing, 
Christ brings with Him and shares with us His 
righteousness — that righteousness which forms 
the sinner's plea to acceptance with God, and 
which, when imputed to us, makes us pure even 
in the eye of the divine holiness. For another 
thing, He brings with Him and shares with us 
His sonship ; for " to as many as receive Him, to 
them gives He power to become the sons of God, 
extruding from their souls "the spirit of bondage, 
and imparting instead "the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we say, Abba, Father." He further 
brings with Him and shares with us His moral 
excellence, for with Christ in us we soon come to 
think and feel as He does ; we acquire an im- 
parted as well as an imputed righteousness ; we 
become participants of the divine nature. And 
then, to crown this mingled spiritual feast, He 
brings with Him and shares with us His joys ; 
for by imparting to us a happy sense of God's 
approving smile, a conscious and growing delight 
in holiness, a conscious and growing attunement 
of soul to all that is right and true and beautiful, 
He makes us taste of joys which are certainly 
kindred to His own, if not identical with them. 

And mark how completely these various con- 
stituents of the spiritual supper meet and satisfy 
those faculties of the soul to which Christ appeals, 
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when He knocks and says, Open to Me. Before 
we admit Christ, our sense of the right is only 
our tormentor ; for it apprises us of our guilt, and 
appals us with the dread of retribution. But no 
sooner is Christ received for righteousness than 
conscience is pacified, and turned into a sweet ap- 
prover. Before we admit Christ, our sense of the 
true only keeps us unsettled and uneasy, for there 
is nothing within the circle of our previous know- 
ledge that fully meets and contents it But " the 
truth as it is in Jesus " makes us free of the whole 
realm of truth, and renders the pursuit of know- 
ledge a source of exhaustless satisfaction. Before 
we admit Christ, our sense of the beautiful only 
causes us to wander in dry places, seeking rest 
and finding none ; for nowhere can we discover 
any object whose power of imparting delight is 
not reduced by some superfluity or some defect. 
But the moment Christ is revealed in us, there 
rises up before our souls an object so " beautiful 
exceedingly," that we may gaze on it for ever and 
ever with increasing delight — ay, and grow in 
resemblance to it as we gaze. Before we admit 
Christ we search about in vain for a being worthy 
of our entire and abiding love. Our dearest 
friends are never wholly lovable — they some- 
times fail to return our love ; and even when our 
affection rests on them most fondly, and is fully 
reciprocated, they are often taken from us — 
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" Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need is the sorest." 

But in Thee, O Christ — in Thee, Thou fairer than 
the children of men ! Thou chiefest among ten 
thousand ! — we find One who deserves and repays 
and satisfies the whole affection of our whole 
hearts. 

A sumptuous and satisfying feast it thus is of 
which we partake when Christ comes in to us, 
that He may sup with us and we with Him. Nor, 
let me add, is it a transitory feast. Christ is not 
a guest who tarries only for a night ; neither is 
the supper He brings with Him a soon-exhausted 
repast. Fellowship with Him becomes closer, 
tenderer, more tranquillising, more purifying, the 
longer it is experienced. The peace which it 
imparts will be yet sweeter ; the hope which it 
kindles will be yet brighter; the joy which it 
inspires will be yet more beatific. In union with 
One in whom all fulness dwells, the believer is 
sure to receive from that fulness ever-enlarging 
communications of light and love and felicity. 
While he lives his soul shall be satisfied as with 
marrow and fatness ; and when death summons 
him away, he shall pass up to a yet choicer ban- 
quet at " the marriage-supper of the Lamb." 
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SERMON XII. 



LOVE TO CHRIST. 



" He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 

thou Me?"— John, xxi. 17. 



It was probably to afford Peter an opportunity 
of substituting for his threefold denial a three- 
fold profession of attachment that our Lord put 
and thrice repeated the question, " Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou Me ? " And from the answers 
returned it is manifest that the repentant apostle 
had now " come to himself," and was heartily pre- 
pared to retract his base and cowardly abjuration. 
Most striking is the contrast between Peter's for- 
mer temper of mind and that which these answers 
indicate. Formerly he arrogated a love to Jesus 
stronger and truer than that of his brother 
apostles, declaring that "though all of them 
should be offended, yet would he never be offend- 
ed." But now he shrinks from comparing himself 
with his brethren, and in reply to the question, 
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" Lovest thou Me more than these ? " makes only 
the modest appeal, " Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee." Formerly he displayed a haughty 
confidence in his future steadfastness and fidelity, 
averring, even in face of our Lord's solemn fore- 
warning of his defection, " Though I should die 
with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee." But now 
he does not venture to answer for the future — he 
answers for nothing but his present feelings ; and 
even for these he vouches in a humble and diffi- 
dent spirit. Though not expressed in the English 
version, yet in the Greek original this humility 
is distinctly indicated. The term " love " in our 
Lord's question signifies love of the highest de- 
gree, whereas the word used by Peter in his reply 
signifies an inferior love; so that the question 
and answer really run thus : " Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou Me supremely ? " " Lord, Thou 
knowest all things ; Thou knowest that I bear 
Thee true affection, though I fear to profess 
supreme affection." 

The question thus addressed to Peter on a 
special occasion and for a definite purpose ought 
not to be regarded as a question for him alone. 
It is a question for every professed follower of 
Christ. It is a question which demands an an- 
swer from each of us here present. And to assist 
you in arriving at an intelligent and well-con- 
sidered answer, I shall now attempt to explain, 
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in a series of particulars, what I understand the 
question to imply. 

I. " Lovest thou Me ? " This question implies, 
for one thing, that Jesus claims and expects our 
love. 

As our Lord and Redeemer, Jesus is manifestly 
entitled to our love. And is it not fit that He 
should claim and expect it ? Does even a human 
friend care for your professed regard, or your 
officious services, or your costliest gifts, if you 
deny him your affection? And Jesus, our hea- 
venly benefactor, our divine friend — shall He be 
asked to receive or expected to accept any obla- 
tion at our hands which does not include, as the 
very life and soul of it, a loving heart ? 

Accordingly, in several of His discourses our 
Lord expressly declares that the love which He 
requires from His followers is not a slight or 
secondary but an ascendant love — a love which 
exceeds the love of home, of kindred, and even 
of life itself. " He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me." " If any 
man come to Me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
My disciple." Nor in thus claiming from His 
followers a paramount place in their affections 
does Jesus ask anything more than what some of 
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them voluntarily concede to a mere fellow-mortal 
Mark that youthful female who has just been 
wedded to the man of her choice. What is there 
that her love will not impel her to do and endure 
for his sake ? She will forsake father and mother 
for him. She will forego, on his account, former 
comforts and luxuries. She will descend, if need 
be, to the drudgery of manual labour, lodge in a 
hovel, live on the homeliest fare, and brook with- 
out a murmur the sorest privations. Nay, even 
should her loved one fall into crime, and involve 
her in shame as well as sorrow, she will not give 
him up, but only cling to him with the warmer 
affection. Nor is it woman only in whom such 
intense, self-forgetting love is found. In his la- 
mentation over Jonathan, we find David thus 
addressing his departed friend, " Thy love to me 
was wonderful, passing the love of woman." And 
doubtless in the love of Jonathan to David we 
have only a sample of a degree of attachment 
which has often- been cherished by men towards 
men. In fact, an ascendant and engrossing love 
is by no means an uncommon thing. Or if 
it is uncommon, it is so, alas ! only when He 
claims it who devoted to our interests His whole 
time, His whole labour, His whole life, His whole 
self. 

II. " Lovest thou Me?" This question implies, 
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for a second thing, that we are capable of loving 
Christ. 

Peter's answers show that he was thus capable. 
And do not we possess capacities of thought and 
of feeling similar to those of the apostle ? Peter, 
it is true, saw Jesus visibly before him, and had 
enjoyed for years the privilege of living with Him 
and witnessing His beneficent works ; whereas it 
has never fallen to any of us to see Jesus, to hear 
His voice, to dwell under the same roof with 
Him, to feel the charm of His winning aspect 
and deportment. But is the capacity of loving 
Jesus restricted to those who have seen His face 
in the flesh? It is not. Experience shows that 
objects of faith may engage our affections quite 
as fully and effectually as objects of sight. The 
illustrious personages of history — the patriots, 
martyrs, and philanthropists of the olden time — 
command our admiration, though we have never 
seen them. And as regards our Lord Himself, 
it is certain that He was not more truly loved by 
the disciples who were His daily attendants, than 
He still is by thousands upon thousands to whom 
He is only an object of faith. Since the day 
when He was taken up and a cloud received 
Him out of sight, a multitude which no man can 
number of all degrees of intellectual capacity 
and culture have found it practicable to love 
their unseen Saviour with a fervency of affec- 
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tion bestowed on no visible object in the uni- 
verse. 

Nay, it is probably a help rather than a hind- 
rance to our love that we have not seen Jesus. 
It may be true in ordinary instances that a per- 
son visibly before us is better appreciated and 
likelier to attract our affection than one whom we 
merely recollect or imagine. But this does not 
hold in the case of a personage like our Lord, 
whose real and transcendent glories were in a 
great measure shrouded from view so long as He 
remained an object of sight Our Lord Himself 
pronounces them to be "blessed who have not 
seen, and yet have believed." And I rather think 
it will be found, on striking a balance between 
the advantages of seeing Jesus in the flesh and 
the advantages of seeing Him only by faith, that 
the superiority of privilege lies on the latter side. 
Suppose you saw Him, as His first disciples did, 
in His mere human form and peasant attire, and 
with the furrows of care and sorrow on His brow, 
would such a sight tend to excite and sustain 
those feelings of holy awe and admiration which 
you know to be due to One who is at once your 
Maker and your Redeemer? Would not this 
rather tend to damp and obstruct those feelings ? 
Recollecting, indeed, His divine nature and per- 
fections, you might strive, as you gazed on His 
bodily presence, to keep up your feelings to the 
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level of His real greatness. But this you would 
find to be a task alike irksome and arduous — an 
incessant and bootless struggle of faith against 
sight. The conception of Him forced upon you 
by His homely outward aspect would ever and 
anon disturb and mar the loftier image conjured 
up by imagination and faith ; your mind would 
be kept in constant oscillation, now rising on the 
wings of faith, and now dragged down again by 
the gravitation of your senses ; and at the best 
the outgoings of your affection towards your 
divine Lord would be only fitful and meteoric. 
But how different is it as the case actually stands ! 
You have never seen Jesus with the bodily eye, 
and therefore you are not hampered by any fixed 
idea or recollection of His mere human likeness. 
Your imagination is at liberty to expatiate, un- 
restrained and undistracted. You are free to 
range at large over all the glories which distin- 
guish and irradiate Him. And thus, beholding 
Him with only the mind's uplifted eye, you can 
peruse and reperuse the lineaments of His glori- 
ous person and character, until the fire kindles, 
and your heart burns within you, and your whole 
soul mounts up, seraph-like, in a flame of devout 
affection. 

III. This question implies, thirdly, that, if we 
love Christ, we may certainly know that we do so. 
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By some professing Christians such knowledge 
is thought to be an attainment which none but the 
most advanced believers are privileged to reach. 
And in their own case they usually deem it 
enough to be able to say, in the words of a 
popular hymn, — 

" 'Tis a point I long to know, 

Oft it causes anxious thought — 
Do I love the Lord or no ? 
Am I His, or am I not ? " 

But such persons cannot have duly considered the 
matter. Would our Lord have put the question 
in the text, had it been a question which could 
not be certainly answered ? Or could Peter, on 
that supposition, have made immediate reply, 
" Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee " ? 
Yet what is there to prevent any one who really 
loves the Lord from being as certain of the fact 
as Peter was ? 

The first quarter to which we may fitly go for 
an answer to the question is our own conscious- 
ness. For if we do really love the Saviour, we 
cannot but be more or less conscious of such 
love. Yet on a point where self-deception is so 
easy, it is important to remember that conscious- 
ness cannot be safely relied on, apart from other 
evidence. We may be conscious that we love 
Jesus, while we are but the dupes of a deceitful 
heart. It requires a faculty of subtle analysis, 
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greatly more astute than most of us possess, to 
enable us to decide with certainty whether any 
moral affection of which we are conscious is 
genuine or only counterfeit. But happily in this 
particular case there are other quarters besides 
consciousness to which we may repair for evi- 
dence. Love to Jesus, wherever it exists, has 
signs following it to certify its presence. It is 
not a mere glow of feeling, which warms the 
heart for a moment and then vanishes, leaving no 
trace behind. It is a rooted affection — a settled 
mood of mind — an active principle. And, what 
renders its presence the more easily determin- 
able, it invariably produces fruits or effects which 
are too distinctive to be overlooked or mistaken. 

For example, our love, if genuine, is sure to be 
indicated by the general tenor of our thoughts. 
By the law of our nature, a person cannot strongly 
engage our affections without at the same time 
largely occupying our thoughts. And hence if 
we really love Jesus, our thoughts, as often as we 
are free to follow our own spontaneous musings, 
will as surely turn to Him as the vibrating com- 
pass-needle turns to the north. That which is 
uppermost in our hearts is sure to be also upper- 
most in our thoughts. Our love, if genuine, will 
also appear in our reverence for His holy Word. 
When I receive a letter from an absent friend 
containing important intelligence about his affairs, 
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and breathing the warmest affection towards my- 
self, how do I treat that letter ? Do I leave it 
unread, or peruse it with reluctance ? If I could 
so treat it, could I pretend to have any real love 
for the writer? And how, then, can they have 
any true affection for Jesus who allow that pre- 
cious letter, which He has sent us in His Written 
Word, to lie from week's end to week's end un- 
opened, or who, if they now and then glance at 
its contents, do so in the most perfunctory man- 
ner, and with ill-concealed aversion ? And to 
name but one other criterion — wherever there is 
love to Christ, there is, at the same time, love to 
His people ; that is, to those who morally resem- 
ble Him. For if we love not our Christian brother 
whom we have seen, how can we love Christ whom 
we have not seen ? If we love not the visible copy, 
how can we love the unseen Original ? In truth, 
love to the Saviour has so many signs following 
it, that no one need be at a loss to determine 
whether he possesses it. This holy affection is 
too pervasive and predominant to lie hidden in 
some obscure corner of the heart. Where it is 
present it must make its presence felt. It is 
a fragrant ointment which, like Mary's box 
of costly nard, must fill the house with its 
odour. 

IV. This question implies, fourthly, that the 
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fittest expression of love to Christ is zealous ex- 
ertion for men's spiritual welfare. 

On professing his love, Peter received the 
specific command, " Feed My lambs ; feed My 
sheep ; " and this command was repeated as 
often as he avowed his love — a reiteration which 
shows that our Lord meant to represent active 
efforts in the cause of the Gospel as the most 
appropriate expression of love to Himself. Not 
that missionary zeal is the only fruit which our 
love to Jesus should yield. For this affection, 
as we have already seen, displays its hallowing 
power in various ways, and is, indeed, the grand 
incitement to all Christian duty. Still the work 
of spiritual charity is that which commends it- 
self first of all and most of all to the heart and 
conscience of the believer. Knowing that the 
salvation of souls is the object dearest to his 
Master's heart, he concludes that it should be 
the object dearest to his own heart. Knowing 
that for this object mainly did his Redeemer live 
and labour, he infers that to this, too, ought his 
own life and labour to be chiefly devoted. Being 
of one mind with his Lord, he sees more to grieve 
him in the spectacle of careless Christless sinners 
than in all other sights of misery on earth, and 
more to gladden him in the news of a sinner's 
conversion than in all the tidings of martial prow- 
ess and glory for which belfries peal and bonfires 

N 
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blaze. Like his Master, he mourns whenever the 
Gospel proves ineffectual, and rejoices whenever 
it triumphs. He feels, moreover, that his own 
rescue from guilt and woe is a loud call to him 
to do what in him lies to rescue others. He feels 
that having freely received he ought freely to 
give ; that having been blessed, he ought to be 
a blessing. And never, therefore, does he turn to 
" the Sun of Righteousness," that he may himself 
be warmed and gladdened by its healing beams, 
without straightway turning to his fellow-men that 
he may illume and cheer them with the reflected 
light of that heavenly orb. 

V. Once more. This question implies that 
love to Christ is the best qualification for Chris- 
tian usefulness. 

When, after Peter's avowal of his love, it was 
said to him, " Feed My lambs ; feed My sheep," 
he must have gathered from these words, not only 
that his future work as a loving disciple was to 
feed and tend the flock, but that in virtue of his 
love he was now held by his Lord to be qualified 
for that work. Nor indeed does it admit of dis- 
pute, that of all qualifications for doing Christ's 
work the highest is love to Himself. Other and 
inferior qualifications are not without their value. 
He who would be useful to the Church or to the 
world is doubtless all the fitter for his task if he 
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is a man of learning, if he has eloquence, if he has 
worldly wealth, if he has social rank and influ- 
ence. But with these by themselves he is but 
poorly furnished. In the absence of love to 
Christ he wants that which alone can endear 
Christ's service to his heart, and induce him un- 
grudgingly to perform it Who is the best nurse 
of a sick child ? Is it not the mother whose love 
to the child keeps her night and day by his 
couch, and will not allow her to tear herself away, 
though she is wasting her strength, and inhaling 
infection at every breath? Who is the best 
teacher of youth ? Is it not the master whose 
love to his pupils will not suffer him to leave any 
method untried which promises to aid or advance 
their mental and moral culture? And who, on 
the like principle, is best qualified for Christian 
usefulness? — who but the man who most truly loves 
Christ ? Love lightens labour ; love makes rough 
places smooth and crooked paths straight. To 
all who really love Him, Christ's yoke is easy, and 
His burden light. 

And such love, let me add, is all the fuller a 
qualification that it is a guide as well as an 
incentive to Christian work. The fact may be 
overlooked by unreflecting men, but it is unde- 
niable that there is in love a marvellous capacity 
of discovering the will of the person loved. Love 
some fellow-man ardently, and how quick will you 
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be in interpreting his secret desires and inten- 
tions. You will apprehend what he wishes you 
to do before he expresses his wishes. You will 
divine his unuttered thoughts, and run on his un- 
bidden errands. And without any word of com- 
mand from him, you will render all and the very 
service he desires at your hands. It is the same 
with love to Christ. Of two men — the one largely 
acquainted with the precepts of the Gospel, the 
other poorly informed, but full of love — it is ever 
found that the latter, not the former, is the bet- 
ter interpreter and doer of the law of the Lord. 
Knowledge without love is of little practical avail 
in helping a man to "feed the lambs and the 
sheep." But love is of avail even without know- 
ledge, for its intuitive insight supplies the place 
of knowledge. The arduous ascent of Christ-like 
usefulness is ever most easily climbed by the feet 
of love. 

My hearers, do you love Christ ? Some of 
you, surely, can say that you do ; though, per- 
haps, you may have to add that your love is not 
equal to His deserts or even to your own desires. 
O cherish and cultivate this holy affection ! Re- 
member it cannot grow without careful and per- 
severing culture. And that it may grow and 
grow until it become the master-affection of your 
souls, be exhorted not only to bring Jesus near 
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that you may contemplate His love and feel its 
captivation, but also to give yourselves to the 
practical work of serving Him and promoting 
His cause — superadding to devout meditation on 
His glorious character a diligent performance of 
His holy commandments. 

Do you love Christ ? Some of you, perhaps, 
are not certain that you do. But how wrong is 
this! Not certain that you love "the Saviour 
and the friend of man!" O do not consent to 
remain in doubt on a point which so vitally con- 
cerns both your present peace and your future 
wellbeing ! Recall and ponder the evidences of 
His love to you, that your hearts, as you medi- 
tate thereon, may be warmed with responsive love 
to Him. Implore Him to shed abroad His love 
in your hearts. And leave not off this twofold 
exercise of meditation and prayer until you are 
able, like Peter, to appeal to His own omniscience, 
saying, " Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou 
knowest that I love Thee." 

Do you love Christ ? Some of you, I fear, are 
in no uncertainty on this point. You know that 
though you love many persons and objects, you 
love not Him. Infatuated men ! How blind 
your understandings not to perceive any attrac- 
tion in One who is the chiefest of ten thousand, 
and altogether lovely ! How callous your hearts 
not to vibrate and respond to such amazing love 
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yet following the worse. But, unhappily, in our 
fallen nature the judgment has lost that com- 
manding hold on the feelings and affections 
which is essential to the harmonious working of 
the intellectual and moral powers. Our mental 
constitution, in its present fallen state, resembles 
" a machine whose secondary wheels are con- 
stantly liable to be thrown out of the catch and 
grapple of the master-wheel." And, what is yet 
more hapless, those secondary wheels — the feel- 
ings and affections — do not come to a standstill 
when detached from the master-wheel, the judg- 
ment — no, but continue to move recklessly on 
with a strong and independent activity of their 
own. In many men there appears to be, not 
only a schism, but a total severance between 
their intellectual beliefs and their moral senti- 
ments. You shall see the drunkard pursuing his 
besotted course, though he is perfectly aware 
that it is the road to ruin. You shall see the 
procrastinating sinner deferring from year to year 
his purpose of repentance, though no one knows 
better than he that such delay is alike criminal 
and perilous. You shall see the worldly-minded 
professor striving all his life long to reconcile the 
service of God with the service of mammon, 
though he is quite persuaded that the attempt is 
as impracticable as it is impious. A rational 
being, it might be thought, had only to know 
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that a particular line of conduct was against his 
interest and his happiness, in order forthwith to 
abandon it. But, alas ! the fact is not so. The 
appetites care little for arguments. The passions 
override the judgment. The secondary wheels 
disengage themselves from the master-wheel, and 
dash on till they go on fire. It is as if a man were 
endued with two distinct and independent person- 
alities, the one a god and the other a devil, but the 
devil the stronger of the two. Nay, a real demoniac, 
with his human will at the mercy of infernal power, 
is a less degraded and pitiable being than the man 
whose noble endowment of moral judgment is pal- 
sied by a restive will and a wayward heart. 

Now it would be idle to advert at all to this 
mournful disharmony between the head and the 
heart were the case past remedy, or the remedy 
beyond our reach. But, blessed be God! the 
case is not past remedy, neither is the remedy 
beyond our reach. There is a way by which 
the convictions of the judgment may be made 
to reach and regulate the feelings and affections 
— a way by which religion in the head may be 
made to kindle up religion in the heart. Nor, 
perhaps, can I render a better service to those of 
my hearers who bewail the languor of their re- 
ligious affections, and long for greater fervour 
of spirit, than by attempting, with the help of the 
text, to point out and explain what that way is. 
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Here, then, is our problem. Given a man who 
believes the truths of the Gospel, but does not feel 
their power ; who believes that he is a sinner, but 
does not feel his guilt ; who believes that Christ 
deserves his supreme affiance and affection, but 
does not trust and love Christ supremely. Given 
a man with religious light in his head, but without 
its warmth in his heart : — to find how he may be 
cured of this disharmony of soul, and made to 
glow with affections answerable to his faith. This 
is the problem. What is the solution ? 

As genuine religious feeling is confessedly a 
fruit of the Holy Spirit, and cannot be kindled in 
the soul without His quickening grace, it may, 
perhaps, occur to some, that the way to warm the 
heart into piety is simply to pray for the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, and wait till the fire from 
heaven comes down. But this, I venture to think, 
is an inadequate solution. If, indeed, the Holy 
Spirit acted on the soul coercively — if He ignored 
the established laws and processes of the mind, 
if He disregarded our moral freedom, and dealt 
with us as mere passivities — then a man might 
have nothing to do but to pray and wait for the 
influences from on high. But such is not the 
method of the Holy Spirit. On the contrary, He 
recognises our free agency. He declines to in- 
terfere with the established laws and processes of 
the mind. And since our nature is so constituted, 
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that, before head - religion can pass into heart- 
religion, a special mental process must be volun- 
tarily and intentionally gone through by us, He 
is pleased to make His help contingent on our 
voluntary and intentional performance of that 
process. He is ever ready to help us ; but His 
help is conditioned on our own concurrent agency. 
" Working, not waiting," is the condition on which 
alone divine grace is promised and accorded to 
fallen man. 

Now, according to the text, the special mental 
process which must be gone through in order to 
the kindling of religious fervour is "musing" — 
meditation — persistive thought. "While I was 
musing," says the Psalmist, "the fire burned;" 
— while I was musing, "my heart became hot 
within me." And accordingly, what I now wish 
to make plain to you — believing it to be the true 
solution of our problem — is just this, that earnest 
meditation on the truths of the Gospel is the way 
— the sure and only way — to bring the heart un- 
der their influence — the sure and only way to sub- 
limate apathetic faith into devout affection. 

There are three considerations which appear to 
warrant and verify this solution of the problem. 

I. There is a presumption in favour of this 
solution in the fact that persistive thought or 
meditation is always a thing of power or energy. 
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Do I affirm too much when I say that thought 
is the mightiest force at man's command — the 
force which underlies and actuates all the other 
forces he employs ? Trace back to their original 
sources the various powers which move and in- 
fluence society, and in all and each you shall find 
the originating vital force to be a thought, an 
idea, a " musing " of the mind. What is science 
but a product of thought ? What is art but an 
application of thought ? What is the printing- 
press, the steamship, the railroad, the electric 
telegraph, the photograph, but each an em- 
bodied thought ? But for thought — persistive 
thought — where would have been our systems of 
philosophy, our theories of ethics, our works of 
wit and imagination ? Apart from the exercise 
and energy of thought, Milton would have been 
" mute and inglorious ; " Cromwell would have 
been but a Huntingdon farmer; Bunyan would 
have lived and died a poor tinker, dreaming no 
imperishable dream of the pilgrimage to the 
Celestial City ; Burns would have remained an 
unknown and unhonoured peasant, "following 
the plough upon the mountain-side ; " Newton 
could never have " carried the line and plummet 
to the outskirts of creation." Yes, thought is 
evermore a wonder-worker. And how reasonable, 
then, the presumption that a force thus energetic 
and transformative should have intrusted to it 
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the momentous office of kindling and feeding 
religion's fire within the heart! 

II. There is an analogical corroboration of this 
solution in the fact, that persistive thought or 
meditation on other subjects than religion always 
wakes up answerable feelings and affections. 

Can a man dwell in thought, for example, on 
lewd and lascivious subjects, without thereby excit- 
ing and inflaming his carnal appetites ? He cannot. 
Can a man habitually occupy his thoughts about 
worldly gain, musing from morning to night on 
his bargains and ventures and investments, with- 
out thereby waking up within his heart the love 
of money ? He cannot. Or suppose the case of 
a politician, whose thoughts are constantly busied 
with plans for the advancement of his party, or 
with speculations about its success. Can that 
politician's heart remain uninterested in this the 
all-engrossing subject of his thoughts ? It cannot. 
He may be a man of a cold, hard, icy temper — a 
very stoic in callousness as to other subjects ; but 
let a party struggle come — let a contested election 
come — let a Parliamentary trial of strength come 
— and you shall soon discover that there is a 
boiling volcano within that snow-clad mountain. 
" While he is musing, the fire will burn." 

In these and in all like cases persistive thought 
or meditation always tells upon the feelings and 
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affections. And why should it be otherwise in 
the case of religion ? Can it be that incontinent 
thoughts shall convert one man into a rabid pro- 
fligate, and money thoughts convert another man 
into a money-lover, and factious thoughts convert 
a third into a fiery politician, while yet the reli- 
gious man shall muse, day after day, on Christ 
and redemption, without having so much as one 
spark of devout feeling kindled in his heart? 
No. The laws of the human mind cannot take 
their natural course and yield their proper fruits 
in those instances, and yet stand still and refuse 
to operate in this. In religion, no less than in 
other matters, it is inevitable, that " while a man 
is musing, the fire should burn." 

III. But it is not on the ground of presumption 
and of analogy merely that I affirm earnest medi- 
tation on gospel truth to be the true and effectual 
means of warming the religious affections. 1 
affirm this also, in the third place, on the ground 
and testimony of actual experience. 

How is it, for example, that a man who believes 
himself a sinner, but does not feel his guilt and 
danger, is brought into a state of spiritual alarm 
and anxiety ? Does not the experience of peni- 
tents show that it is through serious reflection on 
the subject ? The reason why the bulk of men 
are so little concerned about their souls is, not 
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that they are unaware of their guilt, but that 
they are unthoughtful about it — not that they 
disbelieve the awful truths regarding the Divine 
justice and the future retribution, but that they 
do not consider them. Once make them con- 
sider, and you will make them anxious ; once 
make them anxious, and they will ask the way 
of salvation. Can a man retrace in serious 
thought the sins he has committed, the offers 
of mercy he has rejected, the opportunities of 
improvement he has thrown away, arid yet remain 
unashamed and unalarmed ? He may, indeed, 
get rid of such compunctious feelings by resol- 
utely turning away his mind from the subject; 
and he may thereby bring it to pass that his first 
true sight of his guilt and danger shall be also his 
last. But let him keep his thoughts in contact 
with the subject — let him detain his sins before 
his mind — let him continue to ponder them in 
their heinousness and their aggravations, and the 
result must be a deep contrition for sin, and a 
real solicitude about salvation. Yes ; once get 
him to reflect in right earnest on his sins, and you 
may bid angels prepare their harps, for they shall 
soon have to sweep the strings in joyful celebra- 
tion of a sinner's repentance. 

Or how is it, to take another example, that a 
man who believes Christ to deserve his supreme 
affection, but does not love Christ supremely, is 
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shamed out of his cold-heartedness, and shut up to 
devoted attachment? Does not the experience 
of Christians prove, that it is through earnest 
meditation on the redeeming love of Christ ? 
Formerly, the man seldom thought of Christ ; 
seldom placed himself in spirit at the foot of the 
cross ; made no effort to familiarise his mind with 
the matchless character and life of the Man of 
Sorrows; and hence, though he often heard 
Christ's name pronounced in the pulpit, and 
Christ's claims enforced, yet that name evoked 
no sympathetic feeling — those claims evoked no 
responsive sense of obligation. But now that 
Christ is present to his mind as the grand subject 
of his thoughts, his emotions change with his 
thoughts. He muses on Christ's wondrous love ; 
and as he muses the fire kindles, and his heart 
burns within him. He sees Christ bow the 
heavens and come down for man's help ; he sees 
Christ assume the human nature ; he hears Christ 
talk as a man with men ; he recognises in Christ's 
every word an utterance of love, in Christ's every 
action an embodiment of love, in Christ's " cross 
and passion " an apotheosis of love. He sees, he 
wonders, he admires, he adores. His heart is 
touched, attracted, captivated. And thus Christ, 
by becoming the commanding subject of his 
thoughts, becomes also the commanding object 
of his affections 
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On the threefold ground, then, of presumption, 
analogy, and experience, I am warranted to affirm 
that, if we would pass over from the region of 
religious coldness to that of religious fervour, we 
have but to give ourselves to the work of earnest 
believing meditation on the grand truths or facts 
of the gospel. We have only to ponder, in all its 
dark and alarming aspects, our guilt as sinners, in 
order to become broken of heart for sin. We 
have only to muse seriously and persistively on 
the redeeming love of Christ, in order to be 
warmed into responsive love and gratitude. Of 
the backsliding Peter, after his injured Lord had 
turned and looked upon him, we read that " when 
he tliought thereon, he wept" And just as it 
was thought that opened the sealed fountain of 
the apostle's tears, so all that is needed to make 
our religious affections gush up and overflow is 
thought — earnest, persistive thought on our own 
need and Christ's fulness — on our own guilt and 
Christ's grace. 

Behold, then, my brethren, the true and sure 
path to heart-religion. It is by " musing " on the 
truth as it is in Jesus ; it is by " musing " till your 
heart is hot within you. Have you tried this 
method ? Have you devoted set portions of your 
time to serious and sustained reflection on God's 
law and on God's love — the law which condemns 
you, and the love which bids you hope ? If you 

O 
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have not, O begin the holy task forthwith. Re- 
member you are accountable for the use you 
make of your faculty of thought. Remember 
that your responsibility for being saved or lost 
just hinges on this, that you have power to detain 
religious truth before your mind or to banish it — 
power to muse till the fire burns, or to prevent 
the fire from ever kindling, by declining to muse. 
O, then, incur not the terrible responsibility of 
declining to muse ! O lay not up in store for your- 
selves against the hour of death and the Day of 
Judgment that withering self-reproach — " I might 
have mused, but I would not !" 
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SERMON XIV. 



THE EFFICACY OF THE GOSPEL. 



" Many of them also which used curious arts brought their books 
together, and burned them before all men ; and they counted 
the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver." 
— Acts, xix. 19. 



It was the preaching and miracles of St Paul 
that moved the persons here mentioned to burn 
their books of sorcery, and abandon the curious 
arts by which they had their wealth. What was 
there in his preaching to move them to this? 
Did the apostle declaim against them and their 
arts ? Did he denounce them as impostors ? 
Did he invoke against them the indignation of 
the populace they had duped ? Some later cham- 
pions of Christianity, if in his place, would have 
had no scruple in resorting to menace or vitupera- 
tion, or even outward force. But St Paul was of 
another mind. He made no direct attack on 
either the persons or the books of the Ephesian 
diviners. He but preached the gospel. He but 
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proclaimed "the truth as it is in Jesus." He 
trusted to that as sufficient to turn them from 
their deceits and superstitions. And by that he 
triumphed. The act of giving the books to the 
flames was not the apostle's act, but their own. 
It was their own spontaneous act And the 
motive which impelled them to so costly a sacri- 
fice was not any dread either of the apostle per- 
sonally or of his influence with the people, but 
simply the new-sprung conviction produced by 
his preaching and miracles — the conviction that 
their unholy books and arts ought to be foregone 
for the sake of Christ and salvation. 

Now we have here a sample of several things 
which always accompany the preaching and spread 
of the gospel, — and to four of these things I now 
invite attention. 

I. We have here a sample of the method which 
the gospel pursues. 

Like its great preacher at Ephesus, the gospel 
abjures force, and employs only persuasion. It 
does not assail the evils it would put down with 
carnal weapons and coarse invective. It trusts to 
the diffusion and influence of truth. As it as- 
sumes that all the moral and social evils which 
afflict humanity are outgrowths of man's corrupt 
heart — exhalations engendered and fed by the 
foul swamp of a depraved nature — so it infers that 
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these evils are to be cured, these exhalations 
cleansed, only by curing and cleansing the source 
from which they spring ; and it therefore directs 
its efforts exclusively to the cure, the cleansing, the 
renewal of the heart It takes for granted that, 
after an inward renewal has been effected, an 
outward reformation will follow ; and hence an 
inward renewal is what it aims at and endeavours 
to effect. Let me but succeed, it argues, in 
draining the swamp, and the poisonous exhala- 
tions will cease to be emitted ; let me but succeed 
in renovating the human heart, and man will as 
surely throw off his wicked habits as a tree, when 
quickened with new life in spring, throws off its 
withered leaves. So the gospel argues ; and as 
it further holds that the inward man can be 
reached and rectified only by spiritual appliances 
— by argument, appeal, persuasion — so it is on 
these that it relies — it is to these that it resorts. 

Nor can there be a doubt that in thus resorting, 
not to force, but to moral suasion, the gospel em- 
ploys the only effectual method of reforming and 
removing the evils of humanity. It is indeed 
possible by means of physical coercion and penal 
restraint to compel men to forego for a time their 
wicked practices. It is possible, for example, by 
means of an armed force, to curb for a time an 
insurgent populace. It is possible by means of 
a crushing persecution to suppress for a time an 
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obnoxious sect. It is possible by means of a 
Maine law to restrain for a time the excesses of 
intemperance. But it is only for a time that such 
rough remedies prove effectual. Such remedies 
leave untouched the foul swamp from which the 
pestilential vapours rise. They leave untouched 
the corruption in the heart. And so, whenever 
the outward restraint is removed or relaxed, 
whenever the armed force is withdrawn, whenever 
the penal statute is repealed or but feebly en- 
forced, the prohibited practices will come back — 
and probably with a mighty rebound and an 
augmented vigour. How different is it when, 
through the influence of gospel - truth, men's 
hearts are reached, and a revolution is effected on 
their thoughts and feelings ! Then the swamp is 
drained ; then the mephitic exhalations are desic- 
cated. Right thoughts and right feelings are the 
true reformers. Once make men think aright 
and feel aright, and it will not be long before 
they will cease to do evil and learn to do well. 
It is the inner life that shapes the outward. It 
is out of the abundance of the heart that the 
mouth speaketh, and the hand worketh. Let a 
man experience an inward renewal, and he will 
soon exhibit an outward reformation. Quicken 
the moulted, voiceless bird with fresh inward life, 
and it will soon again go singing up to heaven's 
gate, its wings covered with silver and its feathers 
with yellow gold. 
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. II. We have here a sample of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which the gospel inspires. 

Mark what the Ephesian diviners did. They 
abandoned their gainful craft ; they relinquished 
the eclat as well as the emolument which their 
curious arts brought them ; and undeterred by 
the reproach and shame to which a confession of 
their previous artifices might expose them, they 
came forward and publicly avowed their change 
of sentiment — bringing their books of divination 
together, and burning them before all men. And 
this they did, not by constraint, but voluntarily — 
not from legal compulsion, or out of deference to 
public opinion, but at the mere bidding of those 
new ideas and feelings with which the gospel had 
inspired them. 

Here was a signal instance of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Christ and conscience. Was it a soli- 
tary instance ? Quite otherwise. As with these 
diviners, so was it with the apostles who forsook 
all for Christ. As with these diviners, so was it 
with the primitive Christians who took joyfully 
the spoiling of their goods, knowing that they had 
in heaven a better and enduring substance. As 
with these diviners so was it with the early 
martyrs, who, for the word of God and the testi- 
mony of Jesus, went with exultant intrepidity to 
the bloody amphitheatre or the burning stake. 
Nor did this spirit of self-sacrifice die with the 
primitive Church. It lived on in the following 
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age. It has lived on through every succeeding age. 
It still lives. At this hour there are converts in 
British India who, for the sake of Christ, cheer- 
fully relinquish parents and patrimony, and all 
the immunities of caste. At this hour there are 
converts in Ireland who, for the sake of Christ, 
are content to brook the malison of the priest 
and the mad violence of the people. Nay, on 
every side of us there are men and women not a 
few, who, rather than belie their Christian con- 
victions, submit uncomplainingly to the loss of 
worldly patronage, the estrangement of friends, 
the ribald scorn of former ungodly associates. 
And there are yet larger numbers whose inner 
life is a continual self-sacrifice, a daily martyr- 
dom, a ceaseless crucifixion of the pride and way- 
wardness of their own hearts. 

In truth, it is of the very nature of the gospel 
to excite and sustain a spirit of self - sacrifice. 
For not only does it command us to deny our- 
selves everything which Christ forbids, but, when 
attended by the divine blessing, it communicates 
the inclination so to deny ourselves. Revealing 
to us the amazing love of Christ, and the inestim- 
able benefits which are proffered us in Him, it in- 
troduces into our minds a new and ennobling class 
of ideas, and presents to our affections a new 
and most attractive class of objects ; and these 
new ideas and objects, are not they of a quality 
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to create in us a disrelish for our old selfish 
tastes and habits ? Does the squalid beggar 
hesitate to relinquish his filth and rags when he 
learns that a fine estate has fallen to him by the 
death of some opulent relative ? Does the prodi- 
gal son decline to quit the husks which the swine 
did eat, and the far country where he has been a 
wretched exile and drudge, when he learns that 
his father's heart is reconciled to him, and his 
father's house open to receive him ? And what ! 
shall the sinner, when brought to entertain a 
sweet persuasion of his Saviour's love, and a 
lively hope of the heavenly home, not feel con- 
strained to "scorn his former joys," and forego 
his former habits? 

III. We have here a sample of the outward 
results of the gospel. 

What ensued when the Ephesian diviners caught 
the self-sacrificing spirit of the gospel ? They 
forsook their unholy trade ; they cast to the 
winds their means of livelihood and prospects of 
wealth ; and in public testimony of their deter- 
mination to renounce for ever their former prac- 
tices, they brought their books of enchantment 
together and burned them before all men — not 
grudging the sacrifice, though the books surren- 
dered to the flames had cost them fifty thousand 
pieces of silver. 
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This was certainly a wondrous result of the 
preaching of the gospel : — yet, blessed be God ! 
not a unique or unparalleled result Have not 
unholy books been always abandoned by men 
whenever the Bible has become their favour- 
ite book ? Have not astrology and sorcery and 
the other black arts always disappeared, like 
ghosts at daybreak, whenever the light of the 
gospel has arisen upon a people? Nay, what 
department of human opinion or practice can you 
name, on which the gospel has not effected a 
mighty and beneficial change ? Where are now 
those Pagan temples and priesthoods which held 
imperial sway over the European nations before 
the gospel age ? Where is now that system of 
polygamy and of arbitrary divorce which then 
preyed everywhere upon the vitals of society? 
Where is now that remorseless neglect of the 
poor, the diseased, the aged, which disgraced 
humanity throughout the long ages which pre- 
ceded the advent of Christ? Is it not to the 
spread and influence of the gospel that we are 
indebted for emancipation from those sore evils ? 
Nay, is it not to the spread and influence of the 
gospel that we are indebted for all that renders 
the modern so superior to the ancient civilisation ? 
What but Christianity was it that gave the first 
impulse to our moral, social, and political pro- 
gress ? What but Christianity was it that roused 
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into healthful action man's noblest faculties, and 
trained him to that love of truth and justice and 
mercy which has changed the world ? They who 
deny that our modern freedom and advancement 
are the outgrowth of Christianity, had better cast 
their eyes over the earth and see if they can dis- 
cover any country not Christian which enjoys 
these inestimable advantages. Is there any such 
country ? Is there anywhere on the globe a land 
not Christian which is really great and free ? 
And which are the freest and greatest lands ? 
Are they not the lands which are most truly and 
purely Christian ? Is it to Pagan or Mohammedan 
countries that you are to go for examples of 
political liberty and popular enlightenment ? Is 
it even to Popish countries? Is it to Popish 
Austria or Popish Spain ? No. It is to Protes- 
tant Britain, and Protestant Holland, and Protes- 
tant America. It is to the countries where there 
is an open Bible and a free pulpit. It is to the 
countries where preaching like that of St Paul is 
still the accepted and favourite preaching. Leave 
a country without the gospel, and your hope of 
its emancipation from political thraldom and 
social debasement is but a visionary's dream. 
But give it the gospel, give it the Christian min- 
istry, give it the popular schools which always 
follow in the wake of the Christian Church, and 
you shall inaugurate as great and beneficent a 
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change as that which St Paul's preaching effected 
among the sorcerers of Ephesus. In such a coun- 
try the people will soon be prepared for freedom, 
and it will come to them ; in such a country, know- 
ledge, industry, social comfort, national wealth 
will spring up and make sure progress ; in such 
a country, public spirit will rapidly unfold, and 
private charity gloriously flourish : and without 
convulsion, without civil commotion, without poli- 
tical revolution, the noble fabric of Christian 
civilisation will rise up silently and peacefully, 
even like the Hebrew temple of old, during whose 
erection 

" No workman's steel, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung." 

IV. There is one other thing, and it a pain- 
ful thing, of which we have here a sample — I 
mean, the partial want of success which attends 
the gospel. 

St Paul's success among the diviners at Ephe- 
sus, though eminent, was not universal. For the 
text bears, not that all " which used curious arts 
brought their books together and burned them," 
but only that " many of them " did so — a state- 
ment which of course implies that some of them 
remained unconvinced and unbenefited by his 
preaching. Such was the experience of St Paul ; 
and similar, also 1 has been the experience of all 
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subsequent preachers of the gospel. In every 
age and country some men have heard without 
taking heed — have been called without being 
converted. 

Nor need this painful fact surprise us. For the 
gospel, though adapted to our nature, and accom- 
panied by the offered grace of the Holy Spirit, 
has no power to convert men against their own will., 
It is not open to the gospel to use any appliance 
except moral suasion, and it is not the method 
of the Holy Spirit to do violence to men's free 
agency by forcing them to believe. The gospel 
cannot compel men to embrace the offered Saviour, 
and the Holy Spirit will not Under such a 
constitution of things, is it surprising that the 
preacher's appeals should often prove but idle 
rhetoric, and the Spirit's tendered help go unac- 
cepted ? Think in what temper many persons 
hear- the gospel. They listen to it with minds 
preoccupied by their worldly concerns; or they 
listen to it for mere intellectual entertainment ; or 
they listen so desultorily, that it is impossible 
they should be instructed or impressed ; or if 
they are really "pricked in their hearts," they 
parry their convictions by promising to attend to 
them at some more convenient season. Is it any 
marvel that such hearers should hear in vain ? 
Is it any marvel that in congregations comprising 
such hearers the gospel should. have only partial 
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success ? It would be a marvel if it were other- 
wise. It would be a reversal of the laws both of 
nature and of grace if it were otherwise. 

And yet how deplorable is it that the gospel 
should thus be sterilised, and the Holy Spirit 
straitened, by the wilful perverseness of men! 
How deplorable that men should use that high 
and awful endowment — freedom of will — for the 
purpose, not of choosing Christ, but of rejecting 
Him ! Talk of the castaway sailor who refuses 
to come on board the life-boat which is waiting to 
bring him off from the sinking wreck ! Talk of 
the plague-stricken patient who declines to avail 
himself, at the crisis of his malady, of the physi- 
cian's proffered help and healing! Dismal, cer- 
tainly, is such infatuation ; but how incomparably 
less dismal than that of the gospel-hearer who 
has Christ's grace in his offer, and yet chooses to 
abide in his sins ! — who has heaven's gate flung 
open to admit him, and yet wilfully passes by, to 
follow the road to hell ! 

As the practical application of the subject, I 
ask you, my brethren, to test your personal Chris- 
tianity by the case of the Ephesian diviners. Do 
you possess their spirit of self-sacrifice ? Do you, 
like them, give up dishonest practices and guilty 
pleasures, that you may follow and obey Christ ? 
Do you forego, without a grudge, every taste 
and habit which the gospel condemns ? Do you 
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count it not a hardship, but a privilege, to abridge 
your leisure, your luxuries, your worldly gains, 
in order therewith to serve Christ and further 
His cause and kingdom ? If you cannot answer 
such questions in the affirmative, you may well 
stand in doubt of your personal interest in Christ. 
Can it be that you are His followers, if you know 
nothing of His self-sacrificing spirit? O, what 
did He give up for you ? He stooped down to 
your sorrowful estate, and surrendered Himself 
to the untold agonies of the garden and the cross 
in your room and for your ransom ! He parted 
with life, with happiness, with heaven, that you 
might obtain and enjoy them. And, what ! can 
you be His disciples while yet you refuse to deny 
yourselves, and to take up your cross ? Depend 
upon it, if your religion costs you nothing, it is 
but a semblance and a make-believe. In order, 
indeed, to become Christ's disciples, you have 
nothing to do but to accept the salvation which 
He has procured, and freely proffers. But on 
becoming His disciples, you have everything to 
do, in token of your gratitude and love to Him. 
Two words, as an old divine remarks, suffice to 
describe all that we have to do in religion — 
" Nothing and Everything : Nothing to be saved, 
but Everything because we are saved." 
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SERMON XV. 



PRIVILEGES AND DUTIES. 



" But ye are come unto Mount Zion." — Heb. xiL 22. 



The object of the apostle in here reminding the 
Hebrew believers of their high privileges as 
Christians, is to dissuade them from going back 
to Judaism. He admits that they were under 
strong temptation to apostatise, in order to escape 
the hostility of their unbelieving countrymen. 
But do not yield, he says, to this temptation. 
Recollect the blessed exchange ye made by pass- 
ing from the law to the gospel. Why return to 
Sinai with its terrors? Why consent again to 
meet God amid the withering splendours of His 
unpropitiatcd justice ? Why forego, for any mere 
temporal advantage, the honour and blessedness 
of fellowship with Christ and His Church ? Look 
diligently lest any of you fail of the grace of 
God. " For ye are not come unto the mount that 
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might be touched, and that burned with fire ; but 
ye are come unto Mount Zion." 

It is thus as an incitement to Christian duty 
that the apostle here reminds the Hebrews of 
their privileges. And it is with the like view that 
I now purpose to offer a few remarks illustrative 
— first, of the peculiar Privileges of Christ's 
Church ; and, secondly, of the correspondent 
Ditties, 

Need I premise that by Christ's Church I mean 
not any visible church, but the collective body of 
all true believers? Some religionists confound 
these two, and challenge for their own particular 
communion the distinctive privileges of Christ's 
Church. But this is to err, not knowing the 
Scriptures. We read in the New Testament of 
many particular churches, — as the Church at 
Jerusalem, the Church at Corinth, the churches 
of Galatia ; each of them, doubtless, entitled to 
the name of Christian Church as justly, to say 
the least, as any of the religious bodies which 
now divide Christendom. Yet not one of them 
singly, not all of them together, is ever described 
as the Church of Christ — the Church which is 
His body, the Church of which He is the Head. 
The only Church whereof such glorious things 
are spoken is " the blessed company of all faith- 
ful people." The Church of which Christ is the 
Head is an invisible community, which is ever 

P 
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gathering out of the many visible churches, and 
training for heaven, and transmitting thither 
whatsoever is devout and holy in each. The 
Church, which is Christ's body, has none but 
living members. And hence those men quite 
wrest the Scriptures who claim its name and 
privileges for any of the mixed and often ill- 
assorted communities of professing Christians on 
earth. 

I. What are the peculiar Privileges of the 
members of Christ's Church? They are three- 
fold :— 

The first and greatest, because the foundation 
of all the rest, is — Union with Christ. 

By the constitution of the scheme of redemp- 
tion, Christ stands in a similar relation to His 
people as the head in the human body to its 
inferior limbs and members. In other words, 
Christ and His people are so identified in the 
eye of the divine government that His merits are 
accounted theirs, and their prospects bound up 
with His. Before coming to Christ, men abide 
in the state of guilt and misery bequeathed to 
them by their original progenitor. But whenever 
they come to Christ, they are dissevered from 
the first Adam, and brought into vital union with 
the second Adam. From that moment, all that 
Christ did and suffered to propitiate an offended 
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God is placed to their account, even as if they had 
been confederate with Him in the doing and the 
suffering. From that moment, the peace of God 
and the hope of glory, which He earned by His 
obedience unto death, become theirs. The Holy 
Spirit, which was poured upon Him without 
measure, is shed down upon them to an extent 
commensurate to their necessities. In short, be- 
coming, as it were, a part of Christ, they fall to 
be dealt with as if, instead of having incurred the 
divine wrath by their apostasy, they had with 
Christ fulfilled all righteousness, and earned a 
title to everlasting glory. How exalted such a 
privilege ! That men, who are but sinful dust 
and ashes, should be not only brought out of 
the kingdom of darkness into a society of which 
Christ is the Head, but united to Christ — identi- 
fied with Christ — invested with His merits — 
endowed with the same Holy Spirit — encouraged 
to anticipate the same celestial reward, — what 
words can express, what numbers reach, the 
height of such an honour ! Yet this honour have 
all the saints. 

The second privilege is — Association with the 
whole body of the faithful. 

Union with the Head necessarily insures union 
with the members ; and the honour of connection 
with them is only second to the honour of con- 
nection with Him. To be associated with any 
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body of spiritual men, however small, so as to 
^njoy their sympathy and co-operation, is no 
mean benefit. But the privilege of Christian 
believers is far more extensive and far more 
exalted. The Church of Christ is not limited to 
any single congregation, or to any one com- 
munion. It includes the faithful of every sect ; 
it includes the excellent of the earth of every 
country ; nay, it reaches to the world unseen, and 
comprehends all departed saints, from righteous 
Abel down to the last redeemed soul just gone 
to glory. Believers " are come," not only " to the 
general assembly of the first-born which are writ- 
ten in heaven," but also "to the spirits of just 
men made perfect." It is an error to separate 
the Church militant and the Church triumphant, 
as if they were two unconnected communities. 
They are not unconnected ; they are not two — 
they are one. Christ's holy and beautiful house 
comprises under its spacious roof alike the outer 
court of this earth and the holy of holies within 
the veil. The rainbow of the covenant embraces 
within its glorious span both sides of the river of 
death. And all of us here, therefore, who are 
united to Christ, are really in fellowship and 
brotherhood with yon bright throng of redeemed 
spirits on high. True, our present condition is 
in many points inferior to theirs : we are a little 
flock, they an immense multitude ; we are in the 
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wilderness, they in the land of promise ; we are 
struggling in the battle, they celebrating the vic- 
tory. Yet, despite these diversities, we are one 
with them — part and parcel of the same redeemed 
company — members of the same mystical body — 
heirs of the same bright inheritance. 

" One brotherhood, we dwell in Him, 
One Church above, beneath ; 
Though now divided by the stream — 
The narrow stream of death. 

One army of the living God, 

To His commands we bow ; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 

And part are crossing now." 

And is not this, too, an ennobling privilege ? 
The Roman sage deemed it much to be able to 
say, "We depart to join the divine assembly of 
exalted spirits/' But, as Christian believers, our 
communion with the glorified dead is not a thing 
merely in reversion. It is a present immunity. 
We are already "come" to them. We are al- 
ready on the same sacred mount, though farther 
than they from its resplendent summit. We are 
already within the same holy temple, though 
divided from them by a temporary veil. Nay, 
that veil is itself waxing thinner and thinner 
every day, insomuch that the celestial radiance 
which encircles them is already beginning to shine 
through to us. Yet a little longer, and that veil 
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will melt away, and we shall be with them around 
the throne ! 

There is yet a third kindred privilege — The 
right to the heavenly inheritance. 

Union with Christ insures, not only present 
fellowship with the redeemed, but eventual parti- 
cipation in their reward. In purchasing heaven 
by His obedience unto death, Christ acquired its 
felicities, not for Himself alone, but for every 
member of His mystical body. And not more 
certain is it, that Himself, the divine Head and 
Forerunner, has already entered into glory, than 
it is that all His members shall eventually fol- 
low Him thither. The believer is thus a citizen 
of heaven, even while he dwells on earth. His 
abode here may be a squalid hovel ; but he is an 
heir of glory. A heavenly crown has been pur- 
chased for him, and is preparing for him, and will 
ere long encircle his brow. The ancient Hebrew 
could boast, under whatever sky he sojourned, 
that he was a freeman of Jerusalem, the city of 
God. The Christian believer has a holier city 
and a nobler home to boast of. He is free of 
the Jerusalem above. He possesses, in the pre- 
sent blessings of salvation, a pledge and antepast 
of glory everlasting. And the few remaining 
years of his spiritual minority have only to run, 
in order to bring him into actual possession of his 
unfading inheritance. 
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II. If the Privileges of all who "are come unto 
Mount Zion" are thus precious and ennobling, 
their Duties are proportionate. And these, too, 
are threefold. 

Correspondent to the first-named privilege, 
there is the duty of Loyalty to Christ 

The first duty of the members of a family is to 
their father ; the first duty of subjects is to their 
sovereign ; and, in like manner, the first duty of 
the Christian commonwealth is to Christ its Head. 
Nor can there be any doubt, that what Christ de- 
mands and deserves at the hands of His people 
is loyalty — loyalty of heart and life. Even were 
Christ the Head of the Church in the sense 
merely of being its Lord, His claim to our affec- 
tionate submission would be irresistible. But 
O how much more is He than this ! He is the 
Head of influence no less than of authority ; He 
is the founder and the guardian and the re- 
deemer of the Church ; He bought us at the cost 
of His most precious blood ; He dispenses the 
Spirit to work faith in us, and thereby unite us 
to Himself; He dwells in us by His Spirit; He 
prepares and garnishes the heavenly mansions for 
us, and us for the heavenly mansions. He, in 
a word, it is to whom we owe it, that we " are 
come unto Mount Zion," instead of being left 
amid the blackness and darkness and tempest of 
the mount that burned with fire. In Him are 
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thus combined all the claims of a rightful Lord 
and a munificent benefactor. And daring re- 
bellion, therefore, were it — nay, black ingratitude 
— to withhold from Him our allegiance and fealty, 
or even to content ourselves with any love to 
Him but the highest, any reverence but the pro- 
foundest, any submission but the most devoted. 
There may be differences among His people as 
to what His law or will is in particular instances ; 
but there can be no diversity of opinion as to 
His supreme and paramount claim to their alle- 
giance. As regards His law they may be at 
issue ; but in loyalty to Himself they must ever 
be at one. 

Correspondent to the second privilege, there is 
the duty of Love to the brethren. 

As men, our Christian brethren are entitled to 
our love. But their relation to us as members of 
the same great spiritual society gives them an 
additional claim to our love. Just as children of 
the same family have a peculiar claim on each 
other from community of parentage, or as mari- 
ners in the same vessel have a peculiar claim on 
each other from being shipmates, or as soldiers 
who have mounted together the same deadly 
breach have a peculiar claim on each other from 
having shared a common danger — so Christians 
have a peculiar claim on each other, in virtue of 
their common relation to Christ and the Church. 
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Professing to be all alike objects of the same re- 
deeming mercy, and servants of the same divine 
Master — professing to be all alike afloat in the 
one ark of Christ's Church, and steering towards 
the same haven of heavenly rest — it is manifestly 
their duty to cherish and display, one towards 
another, a warm and peculiar attachment, answer- 
able to their kindred ties and common hopes. 

Nor ought this social affection to be restricted 
to any one class or section of Christians. It 
ought to extend to the whole household of faith. 
It ought to rise in holy love to all the redeemed 
in heaven, and to flow forth in brotherly offices 
upon all the redeemed on earth. Love, it is true, 
is a thing of degrees ; nor are we required by 
either reason or Scripture to love all our brethren 
equally. Yet, though the law of love in the 
moral world, like the law of attraction in the 
physical world, admits of degrees of intensity, 
and acts more powerfully upon near than upon 
remote objects — still, like the same physical 
attraction, it is diffusive and universal, insomuch 
that there is no individual within the limits of 
Christ's Church whom it ought not to reach. The 
members of our own communion may have the 
first claim on our love ; but they cannot be en- 
titled to engross it Our special relation to them 
does not annul our general relation to the Church 
universal. And hence, let our brother differ from 
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us as he may, still this difference, so long as 
it does not exclude him from the pale of the 
Universal Church, should not be allowed to ex- 
clude him from our Christian regard. The law of 
Christ, which enjoins His followers to love one 
another, respects, not this or that particular 
Church, but the whole Church Catholic ; and as 
it is, besides, the most formally promulgated of 
all His laws, so it is the law which ought first 
of all and always to be obeyed. Whatever be 
the grounds on which the denominational pecu- 
liarities of Christians rest, none of these can 
possibly rest on any law of Christ so express and 
absolute as that which enjoins universal brother- 
love. And those persons, therefore, have reason 
to suspect the genuineness of their loyalty to 
Christ who refuse to love and benefit a Chris- 
tian brother, merely because he does not follow 
with them. No easy task indeed is it to keep 
the heart clear of religious bigotry ; no easy task 
is it to combine zeal for our own communion 
with love to the whole household of faith. But 
is Christ's royal law to be set at nought because 
it is hard of performance ? A time is coming 
when the divisions of Ephraim shall cease; a 
time is coming — "roll round, ye circling years, 
and haste it on!" — when the rent robe of the 
Redeemer shall again be seamless and of one 
entire piece from the top throughout. Why 
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should not that promised time be antedated even 
now ? Why, despite the present system of separ- 
ate denominations, should not individual Chris- 
tians learn that " to differ is not of necessity to 
disagree " ? Why should not churches of various 
name move like yon glorious planets on high, 
each indeed in its own orbit, yet all in harmony 
around the Sun of Righteousness ? 

Once more : it is the duty of the members of 
Christ's Church, as heirs of the celestial inherit- 
ance, to set their hearts and hopes on heaven. 

How natural is it for the wanderer on a foreign 
soil to think with fond affection of his native hills ! 
How natural for the expatriated Hebrew to turn 
his eye and his heart towards his far-off holy land ! 
And shall not Christ's soldier, who is here on 
service in a strange land, long and pray for the 
time when "the soft peace-march shall beat, Home, 
brothers, home!" Even were there nothing to 
make the present life a weary exile, — no wicked 
world to seduce us — no fiery darts of Satan to 
wound us — no strife of tongues to disturb us — no 
painful bereavements to agonise our hearts, — it 
would still be our duty to look beyond this evan- 
escent scene to the glory in store for us in our 
fatherland. But when earth is confessedly a vale 
of tears, and heaven the only land of rest and joy, 
what an additional inducement is there to go up 
by faith and hope to take possession! Here, 
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Christ our glorious Head is concealed from view, 
or but dimly discerned by the eye of faith ; yon- 
der, He appears in manifested glory. Here, the 
Church is torn by strifes and dissensions, inso- 
much that her unity is rather a matter of faith 
than of observation ; yonder, no note of discord 
grates the ear, no broils divide the Christian 
family. Here, we must often go sorrowfully and 
in mourning weeds to bury our dead out of our 
sight ; in yon happy world there are no tears, 
and no farewells, and no gloomy churchyards, and 
no bleeding hearts. Heaven is the very contra- 
riety of earth, — a region of holiness, instead of sin 
—of joy, instead of weeping — of triumph, instead 
of warfare — a region of blessedness — boundless, 
endless, ever-growing blessedness. And such a 
region — shall it not kindle our hopes and capti- 
vate our hearts? Death, indeed, lies between — 
death, from which nature shrinks, and guilt recoils. 
But ought death to interpose any dark shadow 
between the Christian believer and his heavenly 
hope ? To him death is only the gateway to the 
house of many mansions. One parting struggle 
— and it is over ; one long-drawn sigh — and he is 
at home ! 

Let me ask, my friends, whether you are mem- 
bers of that spiritual Church whose privileges and 
duties have now engaged our thoughts ? You are 
members of one of the visible churches, and you 
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probably value and observe its ordinances ; but 
that is not enough. "Neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision availeth anything, but a new crea- 
ture." Are you new creatures ? Are you in- 
grafted into Christ by faith ?— and, not content 
with enjoying the privileges which flow from 
union with Him, are you living in the habitual 
performance of the correlative duties, loving and 
serving Him supremely, loving your brethren as 
yourselves, aspiring after meekness for the future 
glory? If this is not your condition and charac- 
ter, why is it ? Is it that Christ is unwilling to 
receive you into His holy Church ? Is it that He 
has barred up the way with obstructions hard to 
surmount ? O no ! It is, that you love to be 
as you are : it is, that you have no heart for 
Christ's service. The all -merciful Redeemer is 
not reluctant — no, but inexpressibly ready to 
receive you ; and, so far from exacting hard con- 
ditions, He offers you the blessings of salvation 
without asking at your hands anything whatever, 
either as a title to them, or as a qualification for 
receiving them. He has Himself paid the whole 
price of these inestimable blessings, and to you 
He proffers them without money and without 
price. You have but to accept them, and they 
are yours. But you prefer your own sins to His 
friendship ; you prefer the world to salvation ; and 
this seals your ears and your hearts against His 
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gracious calls and entreaties ! And do you really 
intend to go to death and judgment in such a 
state of mind ? O take pity on your own souls ! 
Bow, while yet you may, before Christ's golden 
sceptre of mercy. Accept, while yet they are in 
your offer, the forgiveness and friendship which 
He so generously tenders. With Zion's gate 
flung open to admit you, do not — O do not stand 
still and wait till it is closed again, and closed, 
perhaps, for ever ! 
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SERMON XVI 



GROWTH IN GRACE. 



"Grow in grace." — 2 Peter, iii. 1 8. 



In the case of all that shall be saved, there are 
three consecutive states or stages of character. 

There is, first, the state of unregeneracy in 
which they are born, and in which they continue 
until they are converted. This is their natural 
condition as the descendants of a fallen sire ; and, 
morally, it is a state of estrangement from God 
and of proclivity to sin. 

As the direct opposite of this, there is the 
state of glory into which they are ushered at 
death. Then their sinfulness is at an end ; and 
with sinfulness its attendant, sorrow. Then no 
blot sullies their purity, no doubt clouds their 
peace, no fear dashes their joy, nor does death 
ever thin their numbers. The glorified saints are 
perfectly holy and perfectly happy. 
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But between these two extremes there is also 
a middle condition — the state of grace on which 
they enter at conversion. And this, while inter- 
mediate in point of time, is likewise intermediate 
in point of character. It is neither a wholly sin- 
ful state like the former, nor a wholly sinless one 
like the latter. It is a condition of mingled evil 
and good. Two antagonistic principles, the flesh 
and the spirit, or, as they are also called, the old 
man and the new man, coexist in the convert's 
soul, and, by their mutual antagonism, cause 
frequent and often fierce internal warfare. The 
spirit born of God is thwarted and resisted by the 
flesh born of Adam. The bird of paradise is 
detained in a cage of sinful flesh, where it flutters 
and struggles, yearning to escape and soar away. 

And, happily, this middle state is one of pro- 
gression as well as of conflict. For though at 
first the two opposing forces may be equal, yet, as 
the warfare proceeds, the evil principle becomes 
weaker, and the good principle stronger. With 
occasional relapses, the course of grace, from its 
outset at conversion to its final triumph in glory, 
is, upon the whole, a course of progressive ameli- 
oration. It is, so to speak, a process of spiritual 
convalescence, in which disease daily loses ground, 
and health reasserts its dominion. Or, to vary the 
figure, it is a ladder, like that in Jacob's vision, 
which, though planted on the earth, and partly 
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enveloped in the smoke and fog of this lower 
sky, yet stretches upward and onward towards 
the bright untroubled heavens. 

It is to persons who are in this state of mingled 
conflict and progress that the exhortation in the 
text is addressed ; and indeed it is only to such 
persons that it can with propriety be addressed. 
To exhort the unregenerate to grow in grace, 
would be premature and incongruous. They 
have a previous duty to perform. They require 
to be brought into a state of grace before they 
can be fitly directed to grow in grace. The coun- 
sel which Holy Scripture addresses to them is 
not, " Grow in grace," but, " Escape for your life," 
— " Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? " In 
the case, however, of converted persons, no coun- 
sel can be more appropriate than that in the 
text. And, accordingly, it is for the instruction 
and encouragement of such that I now proceed to 
describe — First, The way to grow in grace ; and, 
secondly, The chief marks or evidences of such 
growth. 

I. It may seem a strange method of helping 
you to perform the duty enjoined in the text, to 
bid you distrust your own ability for its perfor- 
mance. Yet there can be no doubt that a sense 
of insufficiency is an indispensable prerequisite 
to growth in grace. Let a man attempt any 

Q 
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Christian enterprise in a spirit of self-reliance^ 
and total failure may be predicted as the fruit 
of his presumption. But quite another issue 
awaits him, if he embark in the work with a hum- 
bling sense of his own incompetence. In that 
case, his conscious weakness will make him cau- 
tious and vigilant ; and, better still, it will prompt 
him to seek divine help. Feeling his own im- 
potence, he will betake himself to the promised 
aid of Omnipotence. Nor, happily, can he con- 
fide in God's promised help, without ere long 
obtaining God's actual help. You cannot throw 
yourself confidingly on the generosity of a fellow- 
man without obtaining all the aid and protection 
which that fellow-man can give you. And why, 
then, fear that God will disappoint the confidence 
which His children repose in Him? The very 
schoolboy who would rob a nest and destroy the 
nestlings without compunction, holds sacred the 
life of the bird which flies confidingly to his 
bosom for shelter. 

But a self-renouncing dependence on divine 
help is not all that is requisite. This is merely 
the temper of mind in which the work of growing 
in grace is to be prosecuted. Nor must it be 
allowed to supersede or to slacken your own en- 
deavours. On the contrary, the belief that " it 
is God who worketh in you to will and to do," 
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should have the effect, not of lulling you into 
inaction, but of rousing and encouraging you to 
"work out your own salvation." 

r. For one thing, you must habitually mortify 
" the flesh " or " the old man." 

The carnal nature, as we have already seen, is 
not slain at the moment of conversion. It lives 
on as the grand opponent of spiritual progress. 
Nor has it any inherent tendency to die or even 
to decay. Hence the necessity of strenuous and 
untiring efforts to repress and subdue it. The 
gracious principle is but an exotic, while sin is 
indigenous in our fallen nature ; and when a field 
remains unweeded, what can be expected but that 
the native weed should choke and kill the foreign 
plant ? It may be true that no one who has been 
savingly converted is ever permitted to fall back 
into a state of absolute spiritual death. But then 
it is equally true that sin is sure, if unresisted, to 
recover its lost ascendency. So that if you would 
grow in grace, you must never forego the task of 
crucifying the flesh with its deeds and desires. 

2. For a second thing, you must habitually 
follow the impulses of " the new man." 

Most men know what it is to be visited from 
time to time by feelings of peculiar sacredness, 
by serious misgivings about their spiritual safety, 
by searching thoughts about their relation to 
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God and their prospects after death. It is these 
serious feelings that I exhort you to cherish and 
obey as a help to spiritual growth. These feel- 
ings, though only occasional and evanescent, 
always bring with them a heavy responsibility. 
They are, in fact, the " strivings " of God's Spirit 
with your spirits, and their design is at once to 
apprise you of your duty, and to assure you of 
divine help. They constitute, so to speak, that 
" fine climate of the soul " in which the work of 
spiritual husbandry may be most prosperously 
advanced. And in no way can you more effectu- 
ally help on that work than by following them ; 
in no way can you more effectually hinder it than 
by neglecting them. 

Does it admit of dispute that men either mor- 
ally grow or morally degenerate in proportion as 
they obey or disregard these gracious impulses ? 
Take the case of two persons of advanced years, 
who enjoyed in youth the same or similar ad- 
vantages, but who now in their old age are as 
opposite morally as darkness and light, the one 
being a hardened scoffer and the other an emi- 
nent saint. Why are they so opposite now ? Is 
it that the scoffer grew up unvisited by those 
serious feelings which it was the privilege of the 
saint to experience ? No. The scoffer knew in 
other days those very feelings. In youth and 
early manhood he often heard, in common with 
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the saint, a still small voice solemnly whispering 
to him, Thou fool ! yield not to that temptation. 
God sees thee, and will call thee to account. 
Nor was he a stranger to compunctious visitings, 
which forewarned him of his danger ere he com- 
mitted some foul deed, filled him with misgivings 
when he went about its commission, and came 
back after the deed was done to flash his guilt 
upon his conscience, and scorch him with the 
flash. The contrariety between these two old 
men is due, not to difference in their feelings, 
but to opposite treatment of them. The one 
trifled with his religious impressions, the other 
held them sacred. The one eluded or stifled 
them, the other acted on their dictates. The one 
coaxed them away with flattering promises of 
future attention, and when they would not go, 
resisted and deforced them as intruders and 
trespassers ; the other welcomed and entertained 
them as gracious visitants from heaven. This 
was the course the two men respectively pursued. 
And hence it is that the moral distance between 
them now is almost that of hell from heaven. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, while good 
principles thus grow when they are acted on and 
decline when they are neglected, the grace of the 
Holy Spirit is bestowed or withdrawn according 
to the same rule. " Unto every one that hath," 
says our Lord, " shall be given, that he may have 
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more abundantly; but from him that hath not 
even that he hath shall be taken away." Improve 
the grace you have already received, and more 
grace will be given you ; improve the second 
supply, and a third and larger measure will be 
conferred ; and so on indefinitely. But take an 
opposite course, and then conscience, however 
sensitive at first, will gradually lose its vitality, 
and at last become torpid, ceasing entirely to 
reclaim against your sins; just as the thermo- 
meter, when itself frozen, ceases to indicate any 
further degree of cold. It is only by acting on 
good principles that they can be strengthened. 
It is only by turning passive impressions into 
active habits that they can be kept fresh and 
vigorous. 

3. As a third help to growth in grace, you 
should from time to time examine the state of 
your religious progress. 

If I habituate myself to the twofold work of 
mortifying the old man and following the new 
man, I may reasonably expect that the fruits of 
such labour will ere long appear in my amended 
temper and life. And ought not such fruits to 
be looked for and noted ? The merchant finds it 
necessary at stated periods to balance his ledger, 
that he may ascertain whether the trade in which 
he is embarked is a gainful or a losing one. The 
shipmaster finds it necessary from time to time 
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to unroll his chart and consult his ephemeris, that 
he may ascertain how far he has proceeded in his 
voyage. And ought not every Christian who 
values his spiritual progress, or even his peace of 
mind, to institute periodically a like investiga- 
tion ? How can you know what propensities you 
most need to crucify, if you never recall your 
past experience of their malign action ? How 
can you know what temptations you most need 
to avoid, if you take no note of your previous 
falls ? How can you know what petitions you 
most need to present at the mercy -throne, if 
you omit to search and see in what duties 
you have heretofore been readiest to faint and 
fail ? 

Nor is it failures only that you should statedly 
review and ponder. Not less beneficial is it to 
note the signs and evidences of spiritual improve- 
ment. It is a paralysing thing to be always 
dwelling on one's sins and shortcomings. Does 
the merchant persevere in a line of trade which, 
after repeated trials, he finds to be unremunera- 
tive ? Does the patient go on with the prescribed 
course of medicine after he finds that his disease 
is not yielding to the treatment ? And why ex- 
pect the Christian to persevere in his self-denying 
work, when he is without any evidence of progress 
to cheer him on ? You may begin to mortify the 
old man, and to follow the suggestions of the new 
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man. But if you find, after a while, that you are 
making no progress, the probability, or rather the 
certainty, is, that you will lose heart and aban- 
don the work. " You will either fall into gloomy 
despondency, or else fold your arms in a sort of 
careless security, fancying that there is much 
Christian humility in thinking and saying that 
there is no good in you, and never can be any." 
A very different temper of mind did the apostles 
inculcate. They exhorted their converts to re- 
member their new relation and character as men 
redeemed. They said to them, " Reckon your- 
selves to be dead unto sin, and alive unto God." 
And, doubtless, this was the right and wise coun- 
sel. For it is only when men are persuaded of 
their personal interest in God's forgiving love, 
that they will run cheerfully and perseveringly 
in the heavenward path of His commandments. 

4. Lastly, you should habitually aim at entire 
meetness for the state of glory. 

The fact that the old man continues to survive 
in the soul of the believer, in more or less vigour, 
till the day of death, is apt to be accepted by our 
sluggish and deceitful hearts as an excuse for rest- 
ing content with present attainments, and tolerat- 
ing much known sin. Perfection is unattainable 
here, we say ; and so we sit down in supine con- 
tentment with a measure of Christian excellence 
far below what we might easily acquire. But 
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how can any one expect to grow in grace if he 
permit this lethargic temper to creep over him, 
and cripple his endeavours ? Is not the state of 
grace a progressive state — a state which, though 
it starts from unregeneracy, yet terminates in 
glory? And how can you meet the conditions 
of such a state, while you do not act on the prin- 
ciple of " forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before " ? In order that a projectile may hit its 
mark, the aim must be taken towards a point 
still more elevated ; and, in like manner, in order 
to uninterrupted growth in grace, the holiness 
aspired after must be entire meetness for heaven. 

II. Growth in grace is a process which cannot 
go on without sooner or later manifesting itself 
by its fruits. What are these manifestations or 
marks of growth ? I shall content myself with 
describing five of the most distinctive. 

1. One mark of growth in grace is — a growing 
reliance on Christ. 

It is characteristic of the true convert that he 
renounces self-dependence, and relies on Christ 
alone for acceptance with God. He knows that 
nothing short of a righteousness absolutely spot- 
less can form a valid ground of acquittal at the 
bar of the All-Just and All-Holy ; and, believing 
that such a righteousness has been brought in by 
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Christ in behalf of sinners, he relinquishes every 
other plea, and rests on that. Nor does this reli- 
ance on Christ diminish as he grows in grace. 
On the contrary, it waxes more entire and exclu- 
sive. For, though his own character may be 
becoming holier the while, yet his perception of 
the extent and spirituality of the law is also 
becoming more acute and penetrating. Actions 
which seemed at a former period to come up in 
some good degree to the law's standard, appear 
to him, now that he better apprehends its require- 
ments, to be but miserable shortcomings. And 
just as the chamber which in the dusky twilight 
seems swept and garnished is found in the broad 
daylight to be covered with dust, so " the cham- 
bers of imagery" within the soul are perceived, 
at every increase of spiritual illumination, to be 
more defiled and unsightly. It thus happens 
that the convert, in proportion as he grows in 
grace, finds himself more and more in need of a 
righteousness other than his own — more and more 
in need of such a Saviour as Christ. And, accord- 
ingly, it is matter of experience that the most 
advanced believer is ever at once the most self- 
renouncing and the most Christ-reliant. 

2. Another mark of growth is — increasing power 
over temptation. 

In many things resistance is the measure of 
force. The more effectually a sea-wall dashes 
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back the rushing tide, the greater is its strength. 
The more effectually an embattled troop repels 
the onset of an assailing foe, the greater is its 
military discipline and prowess. And so the more 
steadily a man resists temptation, the greater 
must be the power of grace in his soul. An un- 
regenerate man offers little or no resistance to 
temptation, for in his soul there is an affinity foe 
evil instead of a repugnance to it. Nor does even 
the true convert possess at first any such power 
of withstanding enticement at that which he may 
eventually acquire. It is only by successive acts 
of resistance that the power of resistance can be 
strengthened ; and hence it is only he who has 
long withstood the pleadings of "the old man," 
than can offer that steady resistance to them 
which marks growth in grace. I admit that the 
young convert sometimes displays a greater 
apparent zeal against sin than the experienced 
believer. For the novelty of the grand truths of 
religion, when they first burst upon his view, 
naturally excite a fervour of emotion, which sub- 
sequent familiarity with them tends to abate. 
But if there is in the young convert a stronger 
impulse of passion, there is in the mature Chris- 
tian a stronger force of principle. And the 
advantage of deep-seated principle over vehe- 
ment impulse is seen in the greater steadiness 
and success with which temptation is met and 
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overcome. The veteran cannot but better under- 
stand the use of his weapons, and more skilfully 
wield them, than the recruit who is only putting 
on his armour. 

3. As a third mark, I name — the increasing 
influence of conscience. 

We know that conscience may become voiceless 
and insensate. Let a man tamper and equivocate 
with it, let him neglect its admonitions, let him 
go on sinning in spite of its remonstrances, and 
the result is sure to be, that, instead of continuing 
to protest against sin and prompt to duty, it will 
gradually cease to intermeddle, and at last sink 
into torpor. But the effect of growth in grace is 
to increase its sensibility and strengthen its power. 
And hence, to ascertain whether you are advanc- 
ing or retrogading in the divine life, you have 
only to recall and ponder your experience of the 
workings of conscience. If you find that sins 
from which you once recoiled with alarm are now 
committed with little or no compunction, or that 
duties which you once felt to be incumbent are 
now neglected with little or no self-reproach, you 
may justly suspect that you are failing of the 
grace of God. But if, on the other hand, con- 
science pricks you on the slightest lapse into sin 
— if, instead of taking cognisance of your outward 
actions only, it extends its jurisdiction to your 
thoughts and motives and desires — if it is always 
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wakeful and meddlesome — if, in short, it causes 
you to feel as if you were constantly standing in 
judgment before God, then you are not without 
warrant for the pleasurable inference that you are 
advancing in the path of life. 

4. A fourth evidence is — increasing disinterest- 
edness of religious feeling. 

The religion of an unregenerate man, if he has 
any, is purely selfish ; his only object being to 
escape " the bitter pains of eternal death." And 
not very dissimilar is the temper of the young 
convert ; for when he is first brought to see his 
danger as a sinner, and his need of a Saviour, his 
chief concern is to obtain such a hope in Christ as 
will free him from the risk and dread of perdition. 
Not till his solicitude about his own eternal safety 
is allayed does he look beyond the horizon of his 
own religious interests ; but theft his views and 
feelings take a wider range, and acquire a more 
disinterested character. His sentiments regarding 
God and Christ and the divine law become more 
expansive and more exalted. He begins to per- 
ceive and feel that God not only deserves his 
gratitude for redeeming mercy, but is worthy of 
his supreme love and profoundest admiration as a 
Being infinitely good and holy. His piety takes 
more and more the shape of a delighted compla- 
cency in the divine character, and his worship 
approaches nearer the self-forgetting adoration of 
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with longing gaze the glorious City which looms 
in the distance — then he may safely conclude that 
he has grown and is still growing in grace. 

Brethren, are any of these five marks of spirit- 
ual progress found in you ? O, if you have none 
of them, or only faint vestiges of them, you may 
well doubt if you are yet on the path of life ; but 
if you have any one of these marks in full measure 
— still more, if you have several of them — above 
all, if you have the whole five — then may you re- 
joice that your names are written in heaven, and 
that you are really on the way to the Bright City. 

Do you want persuasives to the duty enjoined 
in the text ? There are two which Christian ex- 
perience has* found to be specially influential — the 
love of Christ and the prospect of glory. 

" Grow in grace," says the apostle, " and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ" 
He connects the knowledge of Christ with growth 
in grace, and most fitly ; for a knowledge of 
Christ — a knowledge of what Christ is, and of 
what He has done and suffered for us — is the 
strongest of all incentives to Christian duty. And 
if the remembrance of Christ's love may well act 
upon you as a propelling force, ought not the 
prospect of heaven to draw and attract you as a 
force from before ? Heaven ! Does not the very 
name kindle up high hope and holy aspiration ? 
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Think of passing from care and conflict to perfect 
peace and purity! Think of falling asleep in 
death, and then waking up — not in the darkened 
sick-room, with weeping friends around your bed, 
but amid the beatific light of paradise, with the 
exclamation on your lips, Am I safe ? Am I in 
glory ? Am I never more to fall, and never more 
to fear, and never more to die ? Tell me, does 
not your heart bound high at such a prospect? 
and does not the purpose rise strong within you 
never to rest till you are meet for its glories ? 
O then, evermore realise the blessed prospect! 
Ascend Mount Pisgah, and fill your souls with a 
view of the land of promise. The diver who 
works at the bottom of the sea can live and la- 
bour even in that uncongenial element if he is con- 
stantly supplied with vital air from above. And 
so, with heaven in your eye and the hope of hea- 
ven in your heart, you may well be content to toil 
and struggle for a season in this vale of sin and 
sorrow. Nor is that season long. Every day your 
road is becoming shorter, and your burden light- 
er, and your conflict less severe. Yet a few more 
onsets with sin, and a few more wounds from 
affliction, and you shall pass up to your glorious 
recompense. "Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord." 

R 
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OUR EXEMPLARS. 
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FoIIottcts of cs and of the Lord."* — i Tees. i. 6. 



No art can be learned from rules alone — least of 
all, the art of holy living. We cannot learn to 
build by merely studying the rules of architec- 
ture, nor to draw by merely studying the laws of 
perspective ; and still less can we acquire the love 
and practice of holiness by merely acquainting 
ourselves with the precepts of the gospeL No 
code of morals, however perfect, can teach us our 
duty in the absence of illustrative examples. 

In accommodation to this necessity of our 
nature, Scripture largely employs the method of 
teaching by example. In its manifold narratives 
of life and action, it opens for our study and 
imitation a whole gallery, so to speak, of por- 
traits. And, what is especially noteworthy, it 
presents to view three successive grades or ranks 
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of portraits; thus furnishing us with suitable 
models at every stage, and throughout all the 
stages, of our heavenward course. 

To this threefold gradation of exemplars I now 
invite your thoughts. 

I. God is set before us as an Exemplar. 

" Be ye holy, as I am holy," says God Himself. 
" Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect," says our Lord. In all the imitative arts, the 
learner who would excel in his vocation is sent to 
the best models. The student of painting is sent 
to a Raphael ; the student of music to a Handel ; 
the student of poetry to a Milton. On the same 
principle, the aspirant after holiness is exhorted 
in Scripture to take for his model the Supreme 
Excellence — and most fitly. For in order to per- 
manent moral progress, it is indispensable that our 
model should be one which affords subject and 
scope for unflagging and endless imitation. With 
a pattern before us, which we might easily reach 
and even surpass, we should be without any last- 
ing incentive to the pursuit of holiness. But in 
the presence of such an exemplar as the all- 
perfect Jehovah, we must ever feel constrained, 
however advanced our excellence, to exclaim, 
"There remaineth yet very much land to be 
possessed ! " Be the moral heights we reach ever 
so elevated, there will lie beyond them peaks of 
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holiness yet higher — Alps above Alps of altitude 
yet more towering, and of grandeur yet more 
sublime. Never, if we take and follow God. as 
our exemplar, can we find a termination or limit 
to the work of imitation. 

Nor let us decline to strive after God-likeness 
on the plea that such a standard is too high for 
us. There are, indeed, attributes of God which 
we cannot imitate. His natural attributes — His 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence — who 
can imitate them, or even comprehend them ? 
But are His moral attributes equally inimitable ? 
Happily they are not. The God of almighty 
power is also the God of mercy — may we not 
imitate Him in His mercy, His patience, His 
long-suffering, though we dare not aspire to hurl 
the thunders of omnipotence ? He loves the 
good, the true, the beautiful ; may not we love 
the same ? He takes pleasure in bestowing good 
gifts ; may not we, too, realise the blessedness of 
freely giving ? Nay, if we are among the number 
of those whom, by His quickening Spirit, He has 
endued afresh with that divine life which was lost 
at the Fall, we do actually possess, at least in 
embryo, the capacity of imitating all His moral 
attributes, if not completely, yet to as large an 
extent as the infinite can be represented by the 
finite. The living infant, though yet unable even 
to lisp his mother's name, has that within him 
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which may expand into the astuteness of the 
statesman or the intrepidity of the martyr. And 
so in every soul endued with divine life there are 
latent capacities which have only to be developed 
to enable it to transcribe the divine likeness. 
We underrate the power of the new life within 
us, as well as dishonour its gracious Bestower, 
when we sit down content with any amount of 
moral excellence short of His own. Let us but 
habitually realise and exercise our privilege as 
"partakers of the divine nature," and we shall 
find that there is none of all the lineaments of 
our heavenly Model which is beyond our imita- 
tion. A water-pond, though small and shallow, 
may reflect from its unruffled surface the whole 
expanse of the overhanging sky ; and so, in spite 
of our finite nature, our characters may reflect 
mirror-like, according to their measure, the entire 
moral likeness of the Most High. 

II. Jesus Christ is set before us as an Ex- 
emplar. 

" I have given you an example," says our Lord 
Himself, " that ye should do as I have done to 
you." " Christ suffered for us," says St Peter, 
"leaving us an example that ye should follow 
His steps." Although God-likeness constitutes 
the perfection of our nature, and ought therefore 
to form our ultimate aim, yet there is an obstacle 
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to the successful imitation of God which we 
could never overcome without the presence and 
help of a further Exemplar. To qualify us for 
imitating any being, it is requisite that we should 
be able to form a definite conception of that 
being. Yet in the case of the Most High, this is 
beyond our reach. God is a Spirit. But what 
know we of spirit ? It wholly baffles us, even 
in our most reflective moods, to form a definite 
idea of a purely spiritual being. And how, then, 
should we be able to conceive aright, or even at 
all, of that Spirit of spirits, that infinite and 
eternal Spirit whom we call God ? We may be 
awed by the thought of an infinite Intelligence, 
but we cannot apprehend Him, we cannot love 
Him ; and neither apprehending nor loving Him, 
how can we successfully imitate Him? 

But mark how this obstacle is removed by the 
manifestation of God in Jesus. For in Jesus we 
behold One who, while He was really God, yet 
lived as a man among us, breathed our air, spake 
our human speech, partook of our infirmities, and 
whom, therefore, it is quite practicable for us to 
apprehend, and love, and imitate. The eye which 
cannot bear the effulgence of the noonday sun, 
as it flashes from the unclouded sky, may yet 
repose on that dazzling orb when seen mirrored 
in some placid lake. And so the soul which 
cannot realise and imitate a purely spiritual 
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Being, may yet be able to appreciate and copy 
His glorious excellence when it is seen embodied 
in the life and character of Jesus. 

And, happily, Jesus stands to us in a relation 
which powerfully commends His example to our 
imitation. For He took flesh, not merely to 
image forth the invisible God, but also and 
mainly to restore us to the divine favour and 
likeness. Though there was nothing in us to 
attract His love, but everything to provoke His 
abhorrence, yet "to raise our fallen state, and 
our lost hopes restore," He stooped down to the 
humiliation of the manger and the cross. Can 
we realise such self-sacrificing love without being 
moved to devout admiration, and persuaded to 
strive after resemblance to it? Nor is this our 
only inducement to follow His steps. For we 
have, besides, the promise of His continual help. 
He is not a dead or powerless Exemplar whom 
we are invited to copy. He stills lives to mark 
and aid our efforts ; and never is He nearer with 
His approving smile and promised succour than 
when we are engaged in studying and transcrib- 
ing His character. Can we possess, can we 
desire, a stronger encouragement ? What a 
thought, my brother, to carry with you to the 
work of imitation — My Redeemer looks upon 
me, and approves my purpose, and is near me 
with His all-sufficient help ! 
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III. The Scripture-saints are set before us as 
an Exemplar. 

" Take the prophets for an example of suffering 
affliction, and of patience," says St James. " We 
desire," says St Paul, "that ye be not slothful, 
but followers of those who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises." Nor is the 
example of mere men less necessary for our 
guidance than that of our blessed Lord Himself. 
If, indeed, we were unfallen beings who had only 
to rise from one degree of holiness to another, 
without having first to emerge from a previous 
condition of guilt and depravity, then in Jesus 
alone we might find an adequate pattern. But 
how can the example of One who knew no sin 
meet the whole case of men who have sins to 
conquer as well as holiness to acquire ? Jesus 
had not, like us, to emerge from a state of sin — 
He was sinless from the first. He knew not, like 
us, the burden of conscious guilt and the bitter- 
ness of self-crimination. He needed not, like us, 
to pass through a process of repentance, nor to 
maintain an inward warfare between the flesh and 
the spirit. Neither was He liable, as we are, to 
fall before temptation, to fret under trouble, to 
flag in the path of obedience. To Him, there- 
fore, and His life, we go in vain for a pattern of 
the course to be followed in escaping from con- 
scious guilt and indwelling corruption. In this 
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department of religious experience our only 
appropriate models are men of like passions 
with ourselves — men who, though born in sin 
and bound with the chain of corruption, have 
yet battled victoriously with their iniquities, and 
gained the heights of holiness. 

Now the Scripture-saints were such men. And, 
happily, we have only to ponder their recorded 
experience in order to learn the two things which 
are most important for our guidance and encour- 
agement in the work set before us — the practica- 
bility of the work, and the method of pursuing it. 

How clearly do the lives of the Scripture-saints 
show that it is practicable for us to become holy ! 
In presence of their example, we dare not plead 
inherited depravity, or even acquired habits of 
wickedness, as an excuse for remaining in sin. 
For they, too — though their robes now shine so 
bright — were once the thralls of guilt and pollu- 
tion. The hard battle which we have to fight in 
bringing our rebellious wills under subjection to 
the sway of Heaven they also had to fight. Nay, 
they have already fought it. And at every stage 
and turn of the battle we see them on before us, 
beating down the foe, and beckoning us to follow. 
Are we tempted, for instance, to yield to the 
impetuosity of youthful passion ? — lo, there is 
Joseph on before us, firmly withstanding entice- 
ment, though in the very bloom and hot blood of 
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youth. Are we tempted to forego Christian duty 
for the sake of worldly advantage ? — lo, there is 
Moses on before us, refusing to be called the son 
of Pharaoh's daughter, and esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt. Do we plead the engrossing demands 
of secular business ? — behold David on the throne 
of Israel, and Daniel at the head of an hundred 
and twenty provinces — men busier far than we, 
yet caring for their souls — living in the midst 
of courts, yet living to God — charged with the 
administration of kingdoms, yet never neglecting 
the grand concern of salvation. In short, there 
is no duty, however hard to flesh and blood, no 
virtue, however difficult to acquire and practise, 
of which we see not an exemplification in the 
life of some one or other of those ancient saints. 
Whatever be the degree of sanctity we are ex- 
horted to attain, there is always one or other of 
them who is able to say to us, I found that 
attainable, and so may you, if you will. And 
thus, though those holy men have long since left 
the earth, they still remain an exemplar to us. 
Their sun has set beyond our horizon ; but its 
reflected beams still linger, twilight-like, to light 
us on our way. 

And not less serviceable are those men as an 
exemplar of the method by which we may rise 
from sin to holiness. For by one and the same 
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method did all of them quit the city of destruc- 
tion and climb the steep and narrow way of life 
— and that method, Faith. They believed ; and 
therefore they forsook sin, " wrought righteousness 
and obtained promises." They had faith in God's 
reconciling love — and that emboldened them to 
dismiss their guilty fears. They had faith in the 
forgiveness of sins — and that made them " reckon 
themselves dead unto sin, and alive unto God/' 
They had faith in God's promised help — and that 
encouraged them to be active in duty and patient 
under trial. They had faith in eternal realities — 
and that constrained them to spurn with disdain 
the fleeting gauds and pleasures of earth, and set 
their affections on things above. Yes ; it was 
through faith that they ran the Christian race, 
and reached the prize of their high calling. That 
was their pathway ; and what is there to hinder 
or discourage us from making it ours also ? We 
are not more sinful and helpless than they origin- 
ally were. We feel the burden of conscious guilt 
and fear, and so did they. We feel the galling 
bondage of sinful habits, and so did they. We 
recoil from the dreary prospect of the grave, and 
so did they. But they overcame by faith in the 
Lamb. And now, from their lofty seats around 
His throne, they wave their triumphal palms in 
our view, to incite us to tread the same upward 
path of faith which led them to the skies. 
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Such are the Exemplars proposed to us in 
Scripture — Jehovah, Jesus, holy men of old. Do 
we take them as our patterns, and strive to re- 
semble them ? Alas ! most of us are yet far 
behind even the ancient worthies. Nay, many 
of us are content to remain on our own low 
level, instead of following them to the empyrean 
heights. But why should we thus lag behind? 
With fuller light, higher privileges, and ampler 
helps than any of the ancient saints enjoyed, it 
is plainly our duty, not only to equal but to 
excel them. Nay, it is our duty to outrun all 
mere human exemplars, and emulate the perfect 
excellence of our Lord Himself. Likeness to 
Jesus ought to be our aim ; — entire likeness to 
Jesus, the only limit of our attainments. Nor 
ought we to be discouraged, though our attempts 
to resemble Him prove at first, and for a time, 
unsuccessful. They who have mastered any of 
the imitative arts can well remember how rude 
was their first attempt, how imperfect the draw- 
ing, how rough and inharmonious the colouring. 
But did they allow their early failures to dis- 
courage them? No. They went on and on;' 
they took lesson after lesson ; they made trial 
after trial, until their hand became bold, and 
their manner free, and their imitation perfect. 
Take you the like course, my brethren, in copy- 
ing the Scripture Exemplars. Let not failures 
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dishearten you ; let not continued demands on 
your exertions weary you ; let not the slowness 
of your progress tempt you to slacken your 
efforts. Go on studying, admiring, loving, copy- 
ing your models, and you must succeed. Every 
step you take will be a step in advance. Every 
successful effort will render the next effort more 
successful. Day by day the copy will become 
liker the original. And at last the ennobling 
privilege will be yours of reflecting, full-orbed, 
the holy beauties of the Lord. 
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SERMON XVIII. 



THE YOUTH OF ST PAUL. 



" And the witnesses laid down their clothes at a young man's feet, 
whose name was Saul." — Acts, vii. 58. 



ENDOWED with natural talents of the highest 
order, Saul of Tarsus was also favoured with 
superior educational advantages. His Hebrew 
parentage insured him early instruction in the 
Jews' religion, and his residence during his 
boyhood in a Greek city afforded him oppor- 
tunities of mental and literary culture seldom 
enjoyed by the stock of Israel ; while his sub- 
sequent studies at Jerusalem, under the cele- 
brated Gamaliel, enabled him to superadd to 
Scriptural and classical attainments a mastery 
of Rabbinical lore. Hence we may well believe, 
that when in early manhood he quitted student 
life for active pursuits, he had, intellectually, 
scarce a compeer among the young men of his 
time. 
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Nor was Saul less virtuous than accomplished. 
His moral habits shed lustre on his mental 
acquirements. " Touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, he was blameless." His 
companions loved him ; his teachers admired 
him ; his fellow-countrymen were proud of him. 
Nor could even his persecutors, who had known 
his life from the beginning, gainsay his words, 
when, standing before them at a later period, he 
solemnly averred, " Men and brethren, I have 
lived in all good conscience before God until 
this day." 

Yet, unhappily, with these eminent endow- 
ments and estimable qualities the youthful Saul 
combined a dark and malign element, which, like 
the dead fly in the ointment of the apothecary, 
caused the whole to be unsavoury and offensive. 
For though able, learned, virtuous, he was at the 
same time a bigot. How the religious sentiment 
came to assume in such a mind as his the 
spurious shape of bitter party-zeal we are not 
told. But the painful fact is broadly inscribed 
on the whole of his early career. The very first 
time his name is mentioned in the sacred page, 
he comes before us as an accessory to the 
murder of the proto - martyr Stephen. " The 
witnesses laid down their clothes at a young 
man's feet, whose name was Saul." And in 
every subsequent passage where his manner of 
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life prior to his conversion is spoken of, he is 
characterised as a persecutor. He himself con- 
fesses, when before King Agrippa, that he had 
shut up many of the saints in prison, and taken 
part in the murder of others besides Stephen. 
" I verily thought with myself that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth : which thing I also did in Jerusalem : 
and many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief priests ; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. And I punished them oft in 
every synagogue, and compelled them to blas- 
pheme ; and being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities." 
Nay, the single fact that his very name was long 
a sound of terror to the first Christians, would 
suffice to prove that he really went about as 
the evangelist describes him, "breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord." And thus, in spite of his superior 
talents and learning and morals, the distinctive 
characteristic of the young man Saul was, that he 
was " exceedingly mad " against the Christians. 
O what a kind and opportune service did the 
good Shepherd perform in behalf of His oppres- 
sed and scattered flock, when He confronted this 
ravening wolf, and, by the moral constraint of 
His grace, caused him to dwell with the lamb! 
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I have adverted to these salient features of 
the youthful Saul in order to pave the way for 
a few lessons which his early life appears to me 
to suggest and enforce. 

I. One of these lessons is — that Scripture 
knowledge is of no moral avail without divine 
teaching. 

Who is this Saul who comes before us at the 
close of his student life as an accessory to a foul 
murder? Is he a youth who has grown up in 
ignorance of that Holy Book which teaches that 
mercy is better than sacrifice ? Far otherwise — 
from a child he has read the Scriptures ; and so 
far from being an inapt scholar, he has " profited 
in the Jews' religion above many his equals in his 
own nation." Yet how spiritually dark is his 
mind notwithstanding ! Learned in the letter of 
the law, he knows nothing of its spirit. Versed 
in the prophets, which all testify of Christ, he 
is without one just conception of the office and 
kingdom of Christ. Familiar with writings which 
insist in every page on the paramount obligation 
of doing justly and loving mercy, he has no 
scruple in imbruing his hands in the blood of a 
man who has never done him any injury. How 
is this ? How, but because* a veil is upon his 
heart when he reads the sacred books — a veil 
woven by Jewish prepossession and prejudice — 

S 
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a veil so thick and strong that nothing short of 
"power from on high" can rend and remove 
it? 

Is Saul's in this respect a solitary case ? Alas ! 
it is only a sample of what was common in his 
day, and is still common in ours. Never has it 
been rare for men to read the Bible without 
reaching its spiritual import — to know it in word 
without knowing it in power. And the reason 
doubtless is, that like Saul they read it with a 
veil upon their hearts — a veil fabricated by pre- 
existing bias and propension. It is affirmable of all 
truth, but especially of divine truth, that it can be 
apprehended and received only when the mind is 
in some sort of sympathy with it. And how then 
should the Bible be able to enlighten the judg- 
ment or better the heart, when the reader is either 
without the discerning faculty, or has that faculty 
disabled or dulled by passion, or prejudice, or fore- 
gone conclusions? The finest landscape in the 
world has no charm for the beholder who is with- 
out a sense of the beautiful. The noblest poem 
ever written is as dull and tedious as a treatise on 
algebra to the reader who wants " the vision and 
the faculty divine." And in like manner God's 
Holy Word must be a sealed book to all who 
lack that power of unjaundiced spiritual discern- 
ment which is His own divine gift With the 
help of the grammar and the lexicon, I may be 
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able to read and even translate the Bible ; with 
the help of the antiquarian and the traveller, I 
may master its historical and topographical al- 
lusions ; with the aid of a cultivated taste, I may 
discover and admire its literary beauties. But 
before I can understand its true import, and feel 
its spiritual power, I must enter my closet, and 
shut the door, and breathe out to God the fervent 
prayer, " Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy law." "There lies 
this broad distinction between Holy Writ and 
every other book, that the work and the author 
must be consulted together." We can study it 
with profit only when we implore its divine 
Author to be also its Interpreter. 

II. A second lesson is — that religious bigotry 
depraves and hardens the heart. 

Who, I again ask, is this Saul whom we behold 
" breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord" ? Is he a person far 
advanced in years, whose moral sensibility has 
been cauterised or blunted by a long course of 
sensual indulgence or grasping avarice ? No. 
He is but a youth ; and a youth, too, of irre- 
proachable morals and cultivated taste. He 
admires and can quote the Greek poets ; and he 
is also well read in those Holy Scriptures which 
declare that "he that ruleth his spirit is better 
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than he that taketh a city." How, then, is it that 
in him the ingenuous temper of youth has given 
place to a fiend-like virulence ? The explanation 
is to be found in the fanatical bigotry of the young 
Pharisee. Take him to scenes which afford no 
scope for the excitement of this blind zeal, and 
you find nothing blameworthy in his deportment. 
Take him to the feet of Gamaliel, and you find 
him a docile scholar. Take him to the temple, 
and you find him a devout worshipper. But 
whenever persons of the new faith cross his path, 
he is quite another being. His bigotry forthwith 
blinds his understanding and steels his heart 
He counts all such persons assailants and enemies, 
and burns with the lust of vengeance. The rod 
has become a serpent. 

Now it is always thus. While true piety invi- 
gorates the intellect and expands the affections, 
sectarian bigotry withers both — and that more 
rapidly than any other influence, licentiousness 
alone excepted. Other bad influences usually 
require some length of time to enable them to 
eat out the generous warmth of youth, and con- 
vert an amiable into a virulent temper. But 
Pharisaic intolerance shall achieve this malign 
transformation almost in a day. Which of us has 
not seen living examples of its fell and rapid ac- 
tion ? Which of us has not known instances where 
fast friends have suddenly become bitter foes be- 
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cause of religious differences ? Which of us has 
not witnessed, not only among the elder adherents 
of a sect, but even among its younger members, 
a venomous ill-will against persons of a rival per- 
suasion — an eagerness to run such persons down 
— an eagerness to damage their worldly interests, 
to hurt their usefulness, to blast their reputation 
— an eagerness which, if the restraints of law and 
of public opinion did not interpose, would speedily 
embody itself in overt persecution ? I stop not 
to account for the fact : but the fact is undeniable, 
that when the religious sentiment takes the spuri- 
ous form of bigotry, it produces in the soul a train 
of effects the very reverse of those of true piety — 
not " love, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, meekness," those bofiutiful fruits of the 
Spirit — no, but "hatred, variance, wrath, strife, 
envyings" — the very characteristics of the devil. 
Piety incites us to love our brethren, whatever be 
their religious denomination ; bigotry fosters an 
undue attachment to our own sect, and a bitter 
hostility to all who differ from us. Piety is as the 
warm sun of the south to the benevolent affec- 
tions ; bigotry is as the icy wind of the north. O, 
as you value that " hidden man of the heart, the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price," take heed that 
you never allow zeal for God to degenerate into 
zeal for party. 
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III. The case of Saul shows us how liable con- 
science is to be perverted. 

It is a common notion that a man, to act rightly, 
has only to act conscientiously, or, in other words, 
that conscience is always a safe guide in matters 
of duty. But this notion should not be accepted 
without important limitations. Saul acted con- 
scientiously in persecuting the followers of Christ. 
He honestly believed that he was thereby doing 
God service. But in taking such a course, did he 
act rightly ? He thought his conduct right ; but 
his thinking it right did not make it right. He 
followed what he took to be a light from heaven, 
whereas it was only one of those deceitful meteors 
that "lead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind." 

If, indeed, conscience were still what it was in 
the time of man's innocency, it might and would 
be a safe guide. But, in common with our other 
faculties, conscience has been damaged by the 
Fall. It has lost much both of its sensibility and 
of its strength. It has become open to perversion. 
Nay, it is often grievously perverted. And hence 
the utmost scrupulousness in following its dictates 
is no security for right conduct, except when its 
dictates harmonise with the unerring standard of 
God's Holy Word. A mariner may be careful to 
steer his ship by the compass ; but instead of 
bringing her to the desired haven, he may take 
her to the raging surf and the lee-shore, if the 
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compass is under the deflective influence of iron, 
or has not been correctly adjusted. And so a 
man, with a perverted conscience for his guide, 
may be taking the road to ruin, while he supposes 
himself "walking in the footsteps of the flock." 
A chemist may be scrupulously exact in weighing 
the substances which the physician's prescription 
requires him to mix in certain definite propor- 
tions ; but instead of a wholesome drug he may 
prepare a deadly poison, if the balance in which 
he weighs the ingredients is untrue. And similar 
is the risk men run in weighing their actions in 
the balance of conscience. Saul had the approval 
of his conscience when he persecuted unto death 
the disciples of the Lord ; but then the balance in 
which he weighed this part of his conduct was a 
false balance. The profane miscreant who said, 
on recalling his share in the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew's Day, " God was indebted to me that 
day," may have said only what his conscience 
sanctioned ; but if so, what a treacherous balance 
must his conscience have been ! The bigot who, 
in his blind zeal for his own Church, condemns 
and vilifies a rival Church, may do so quite con- 
scientiously, and may even plume himself on his 
zeal for Christ and the gospel ; but weighed in the 
balance of Scripture, he is none the less a fanatic 
and a slanderer. And in our own case, my 
brethren, how know we that, in acting conscienti- 
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was he converted, that his understanding forth- 
with lost its blindness, his heart its rancour, his 
conscience its pervertedness. Two characters 
more diametrically opposite cannot be imagined 
than Saul the persecutor and Paul the apostle ; — 
the one a rabid zealot, the other a devoted evan- 
gelist ; the one reckless of the life of Christ's fol- 
lowers, the other ready to lay down his own life 
for the brethren ; the one proudly self-righteous, 
the other prepared to acknowledge himself to be 
less than the least of all saints. O how potent 
must that grace be, which so transformed Saul of 
Tarsus — how potent to enlighten the darkest soul, 
to melt the hardest, to cleanse the foulest ! 

Is it not cheering to know that that grace is 
still available for men's salvation ? Saul's conver- 
sion, as Holy Writ assures us, has been recorded 
as " a pattern " for the encouragement of penitent 
sinners to the end of time ; so that the language 
which it addresses to all who groan under the 
burden and bondage of sin is just this : To God 
hasten for help — to God in Christ ; to God in 
Christ commit your case and your cure : there is 
nothing too hard for the Lord ! Brethren, be it 
yours to take home this precious lesson. Would 
you have your understanding opened that you 
may understand the Scriptures ? then ask God to 
anoint your eyes with the eye-salve of spiritual 
discernment. Would you have your heart purged 
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nished by Saul's cccversicii I :say ntly add, in 
the last place, the lessee ct admonishment con- 
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You recollect how great a sufferer Paul was in 
after-life, notwithstanding his new and saintly 
character. Exempt in a great measure from care 
and sorrow up to the time of his conversion, he be- 
came after it a heavy and almost constant sufferer. 
Wherever he went on his errand of mercy, bonds 
and imprisonments, persecution at the hand of 
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the Jews, contempt from the Gentiles, and mor- 
tifications of every sort from his Christian breth- 
ren, awaited him. Nor did these heavy trials 
cease till they were consummated in a bloody 
martyrdom. 

Now wherefore was this ? wherefore but be- 
cause of his grievous sins before conversion ? He 
had been "a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious;" and it only accorded with the rule 
and method of God's holy providence that the 
sins of his youth should find him out in his riper 
years. And mark how exactly his after suffer- 
ings answered to his early sins! He had been 
accessory to the stoning of Stephen ; and, mark 
it, he alone of all the apostles suffered stoning. 
He had been "exceedingly mad" against the 
Christians, persecuting them even unto strange 
cities ; and, mark it, he was himself driven from 
city to city by persecutors who were exceedingly 
mad against him. He had been vehemently zeal- 
ous of the Mosaic law, rigorous in enforcing its 
observance, and resolutely bent on crushing all 
who denied its obligation ; and, mark it, he had, 
throughout his whole apostolic ministry, to brook 
the humiliation of proclaiming the abrogation of 
that law, and contending against Christian teach- 
ers who insisted on its continued observance. In 
short, he was a great sufferer after conversion 
because he had been a great sinner before conver- 
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sioiL And thus, while his inner life and experi- 
ence were bright all over with the signatures of 
God's love and grace, his outward history had 
inscribed upon it, as if in letters of fire, that ter- 
rible word — Retribution. 

O, brethren, we greatly err if we suppose that, 
when a man turns from sin to God, he leaves be- 
hind him the temporal as well as the eternal fruits 
of his former transgressions. We greatly err if 
we suppose that the Christian who has led a pro- 
fane or profligate life before conversion is at all 
on a level, as regards the comfort of his remain- 
ing days, with him who from early youth has 
served the Lord. It is a fixed law of the divine 
government that sin shall take with it temporal 
punitive results no less than eternal ones; and 
that, though the latter may be averted by flight 
to Christ, the former cannot be avoided. The rule 
of returning like for like, instead of being in force 
only in the world to come, is in constant opera- 
tion even under these skies of ours. And whatso- 
ever, therefore, a man soweth, of the same kind 
and quality must he reap even on this side the 
grave. The young man who has neglected his 
studies and wasted his early years in vain amuse- 
ments may lament his folly and obtain forgive- 
ness, but his uncultured mind and desultory habits 
will not therefore cease to obstruct his success 
and comfort in after-life. The sensualist may 
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repent of his licentiousness, and God in mercy 
may forgive him ; but in his shattered health, or 
squandered substance, or ruined victims, he shall 
see his sin ever before him. The slothful parent 
may bitterly regret his culpability in neglecting 
to bring up his child in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, and God, in answer to his cry 
for pardon, may blot out his sin ; but his penitence 
will not undo the mischiefs of parental neglect, 
nor prevent the misconduct of his son from bring- 
ing down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
What though the incendiary, after setting fire to 
the forest, may rue the reckless deed and wish it 
undone? Will that arrest the flames which are 
rioting on the forest's leafy honours ? As little 
can repentance stay the temporal consequences of 
sin. Our sin must find us out And if, then, we 
have any true concern for our spiritual peace and 
wellbeing, we will not delay one hour in repairing 
to God for that converting grace which alone can 
turn us from our iniquities. The sooner we are 
converted, the fewer will be the sins whose bitter 
fruits we shall have to eat. The longer we post- 
pone the grand concern of salvation, the heavier 
will be our arrears of guilt, and the fuller that cup 
of trembling which, even unto the dregs, we must 
wring out and drink. 
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now reverend with the hoar of antiquity, having 
been preserved as a national heirloom for the long 
period of eight centuries. But such considerations 
had little weight with a king who was jealous of 
the honour of Jehovah. The fact that " unto 
those days the children of Israel did burn incense 
to it" denuded it in his eyes of all title to be 
spared ; and hence, in spite of its sacred origin 
and high antiquity, he commanded it to be de- 
molished. As an antiquarian relic he had no 
quarrel with it ; as a memorial of God's mercy to 
Israel he Would have let it remain; but it had be- 
come a snare to the people, and therefore he brake 
it in pieces, and contemptuously styled it " Ne- 
hushtan." 

Nor can we doubt that in this Hezekiah did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord. 
As a lure to idolatry, the brazen serpent had be- 
come more dangerous than even the pagan high 
places, or images, or groves. Its historical memo- 
ries and holy associations only served to commend 
it the more to the reverence of a superstitious 
people. And ineffectual, therefore, if not alto- 
gether futile, would have been Hezekiah's efforts 
to achieve a reformation of religion had he warred 
only with the pagan idols, and left undisturbed 
"the brazen serpent that Moses had made." 

But what have we to do with the case of the 
brazen serpent or of its kingly destroyer ? We burn 
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thought, and energy to that ! Their single aim is 
to be successful in that. Their estimate of every- 
thing else is determined by its subserviency to 
that In that their substance is not more entirely 
embarked than their soul. They are really as 
much its worshippers as if they did literally burn 
incense to it. 

And while some professing Christians make an 
idol of their lawful business, others make an idol 
of the studies and accomplishments to which they 
devote their leisure. What is literature but his 
idol, who loves and cultivates it more than reli- 
gion? What is science but his idol, who post- 
pones to it the higher knowledge of Christ ? And 
is not art, in like manner, the idol of every man 
who lavishes on its shrine a devotion of mind and 
heart which he declines to accord to the Re- 
deemer ? Literature or science or art, it is true, 
is a more dignified object of worship than one's 
worldly craft or calling. A Grecian Apollo is a 
more tasteful idol than a Phoenician Mammon. 
But as regards idolatrousness, both worships are 
on a level ; and as regards the comparative guilt 
of the worshippers, the man of taste is a greater 
offender than the man of business, inasmuch as 
his livelier sense of the true and the beautiful 
renders him less excusable for ignoring the claims 
of a Redeemer who alone is the divinely true and 
the altogether lovely. But both are offenders; 
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both are idolaters. And well would it be for 
both if their engrossing pursuit were shivered in 
pieces by some rude iconoclast, so as to force on 
them the conviction, that what they foolishly 
idolise is but a "Xehushtan." 

II. Kindred and Friends may be named as 
another idol to which we are tempted to burn 
incense. 

Kindred and friends are legitimate objects of 
affection. Christ Himself adorned and beautified 
a marriage by His presence and His first miracle; 
and the duty of cherishing the domestic and re- 
lative affections is recognised and inculcated in 
every page of Scripture. Nor is this other than 
might have been expected; for the family rela- 
tion is the root of all others, and the family home 
the appointed nurture-school of all the moral sen- 
timents. Yet our kindred and friends ought 
never to be loved to the exclusion of the Saviour, 
or indeed otherwise than subordinately to Him. 
Their claims on our affection, however great, are 
as nothing compared with His. They are but our 
fellow-creatures and fellow-servants; He is our 
Maker and Master. They may have a place in 
our hearts, but He alone should have the throne. 

Yet do Christians always love their relatives 
with only a subordinate affection? Does the 
Christian wife never give her husband her whole 
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heart? Does the Christian mother never make 
an idol of her child ? Ah ! there is no scene on 
earth where idol-worship is more prevalent than 
within the precincts of a happy home. Ask 
your own hearts, if it be not true that some of 
you rely for happiness more upon your relatives 
than upon your Redeemer, and that the loss of a 
beloved husband or a darling child would leave 
you more forlorn than the loss of His ordinances 
or the withdrawment of His grace ? Yes, our re- 
latives are, in too many instances, the brazen ser- 
pent to which we burn incense. And whom, then, 
but ourselves shall we have to blame, if this our 
idolatry of His creatures should provoke the 
Lord to cut them down before our eyes, and 
call them " Nehushtan " ? O, the sin of idol- 
ising our friends is often its own punishment. 
Those whom we love too fondly and trust too 
confidingly, usually pierce the hand and the 
heart that lean on them. And even when they 
return our love, and promise to fulfil our hopes, 
how often are they taken from us when we least 
expect and are worst prepared to lose them ! 
The floral wreath fades the sooner, the warmer 
the brow of the wearer. And so the friend 
whom we unduly love becomes thereby the more 
obnoxious to the stroke of that ruthless image- 
breaker, Death, who shivers him into dust, and 
inscribes on his tombstone "Nehushtan." 
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III. As a third and last example of idol-wor- 
ship, I shall take you to objects yet more closely 
analogous to the brazen serpent, — sacred objects. 
Nor, to find idols of this class, need we go be- 
yond the pale of the Christian Church. 

The Church itself, or at least that personified 
abstraction which men call the Church, is with 
many professing Christians an idol. They think 
and talk of it more than of Christ. They love 
and reverence it more than Christ. And for 
what they call its rights and privileges they will 
cheerfully make sacrifices which they would be 
slow to incur for the sake of Christ. Yet what 
is the Church that men should thus burn incense 
to it? Is even the true Church — the collective 
body of Christian believers — other or higher, 
while on this side the grave, than a community 
of fallible men ? And as for any actual Church 
in Christendom — what more or better is it than a 
religious society, pure or polluted, enlightened or 
ignorant, useful or noxious, according to the char- 
acter and attainments of its members? O, is 
it not idolatry to transfer to a mere aggregate of 
human beings the homage, the trust, the love, 
which belong of right to none but the divine 
Head of the Church ? 

If the Church is by some made an idol, the 
sacraments are made an idol by other some. 
Beautiful and touching are these two rites — the 
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sprinkling of the infant's brow with pure water, 
and the partaking of bread and wine at a com- 
munion-table ; the one expressive of fallen hu- 
manity's need of spiritual cleansing, and the other 
'expressive of redeemed humanity's gratitude for 
the blood of atonement. How strange, that ob- 
servances so manifestly emblematical, should be 
regarded and reverenced as themselves commu- 
nicative of grace — as themselves mystic vehicles 
which need but the touch of priestly hands and 
the spell of priestly words, to convert the one 
into a regenerative laver, and the other into the 
sacrificial body and blood of the Lord ! And 
yet it is not Papists alone who thus invest the 
sacraments with Christ-like powers and proper- 
ties. There are so-called Protestants who ask 
baptism for their children in the belief that that 
rite, when duly administered, will cleanse the in- 
fant's soul. There are so-called Protestants who 
apply for admission to the Lord's table, under 
the idea that the act of communicating will ex- 
piate their transgressions. And even among 
those who would shrink from ascribing to the 
sacraments any efficacy apart from the grace and 
blessing of Christ upon worthy participants, there 
are not a few who consider it a disparagement of 
them to regard them as only symbolical ordi- 
nances. But why should any one identify the 
sacraments with the things which they symbolise, 
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thing* ? Are symbols poverLess things ? Is the 
rainbow, though only si sign or symbol, an unim- 
portant thing, when it apprises the traveller that 
the thunderstorm is over and gone? Is the 
British flag, though only a symbol, a powerless 
thing, when, with it before their eyes to remind 
them of their brave old country, our soldiers un- 
dauntedly meet the enemy's fire, and mount the 
deadly breach? Symbols, though only visible 
pictures of ideas, speak through the eye to the 
heart, and often more effectively than the most 
eloquent words. And, in fact, it is just because 
the sacraments thus speak through the senses to 
the soul, that they are so admirably adapted to 
their appointed end — not of displacing Christ in 
the believer's heart, but of inflaming his heart 
with reverence and love for Christ. 

Nor arc the sacraments the only things pertain- 
ing to the Church which we are prone unduly to 
exalt, and virtually to idolise. The very fabric 
In which Christians assemble for worship is often 
allowed to compete with Christ for the reverence 
of the heart. For instead of being regarded 
merely with that respect which is due to a place \ 

where prayer is wont to be made, it is reverenced 
a* a sacred fane where God is more really present 
and accessible than elsewhere. As if any one 
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spot on God's earth were more His handiwork or 
more sacred than another ; or as if His ubiquitous 
presence did not make all places holy places ! 

And then, to name but one other instance, 
there are human idols in the Church. Think 
what an undue reverence is often entertained for 
the names and labours and writings of the Fathers, 
the Martyrs, the Reformers, and other eminent 
Christians. Think how often such men as Au- 
gustine, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Latimer, Wesley, 
have been virtually canonised by their followers. 
Is such man-worship other or less than spiritual 
idolatry? It may be true that these men have 
been benefactors to the Church. It may be true 
that their discourses and writings have been the 
means of recalling many a wanderer, and com- 
forting many a weary soul. It may even be 
true that they and their fellow-labourers in the 
cause of the gospel have collectively done more 
to check the progress of crime than all our courts 
of justice — more to maintain the peace of the 
world than all our fleets and armies — more to 
advance human civilisation than all our mechani- 
cal inventions and commercial laws. And on 
these grounds we may justly embalm their names 
and services in grateful remembrance. But be- 
cause they deserve our gratitude ought they to 
rule our faith or our practice ? Are we to revere 
them as oracles, and follow them as unerring 
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guides? Or can we so revere and follow them, 
without involving ourselves in the guilt of burning 
incense to the brazen serpent? Verily, if these 
venerated saints could leave their heavenly seats 
and come down to this earth again, the very first 
thing they would do would be to break in pieces 
those images of themselves which we have set up 
in our hearts, and, with Hezekiah-like indignation 
and scorn, to call them " Nehushtan." 

Far from groundless, then, is the allegation, 
that not in the world and in the family alone, 
but even in the Church, there are still brazen 
serpents which may lure us into idol - worship. 
Let, then, this humbling and alarming fact be 
kept in mind and laid to heart. Let us ever 
remember that sacred things as well as secular 
bring their snares, and that the very courts of 
Zion may prove to us a treacherous quicksand 
if we tread them with unwary steps. Nor be the 
further thought forgotten, that an idolatrous per- 
version of things sacred is sure, if persisted in, not 
only to endanger our own souls, but to involve in 
destruction the objects of our reverence. " The 
brazen serpent that Moses had made " had to be 
broken in pieces, because " the children of Israel 
did burn incense to it." Nay, a far holier struc- 
ture — even the house at Jerusalem, which Jehovah 
had " hallowed to put His name there for ever," 
had, for the like reason, to be demolished from 
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topmost tower to foundation-stone. And if, then, 
our Christian institutions continue to be perverted 
by us, what other or better fate can await them, 
than that they should perish under the corrosive 
action of our idolatry, and receive the contumeli- 
ous brand of " Nehushtan " ? 

As the grand safeguard against all brazen-ser- 
pent worship, let us give our whole hearts to Him 
whom the brazen serpent typified. O, when Christ 
condescends to invite our supreme homage, how 
wrong, how ungrateful, to offer Him only a divided 
heart ! Looking at His transcendent character and 
claims, it might almost seem as impossible for the 
soul not to delight in Him, as for the eye not to 
delight in beauty, or for the ear not to delight in 
music. But, out upon our idolatrous hearts ! we 
prefer any object of affection to Him, any service 
to His. With an infinite and unchangeable Being 
to love, we take up with the finite and perish- 
able. With souls capable of relishing the nectar 
of heaven, we repair to the muddy pools of earth. 
With an all - glorious and all - gracious Lord to 
worship, we build altars and burn incense, not 
to Him, but to some worthless Nehushtan of our 
own imagination. And yet we profess to pity 
the blind idolaters in heathendom, and to pray 
for the downfall of their idols ! O, have we not 
reason, first of all, to pity ourselves, to pray for 
ourselves, to pull down our own idols ? Adorable 
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Jesus! our rightful Lord! vouchsafe to baptise 
us with Thy Holy Spirit, so that each of us may 
be moved to approach and importune Thee with 
the prayer — 

"The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate'er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee ! " 
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SERMON XX. 



ILLUSIONS. 



" Surely every man walketh in a vain show." — Psalm xxxix. 6. 



Although nothing can be more unsubstantial 
than " the stuff which dreams are made of," yet 
the dreamer has always for the time a sense and 
persuasion of reality. Do we dream, for instance, 
that we are present at a sumptuous banquet? 
we feel as if the festive scene was really before 
our eyes. Do we dream that we are attacked or 
pursued by wild beasts ? we feel as if the fact was 
actually so — we cry out in pain, and awake in 
terror. While the dream lasts, the illusion, whe- 
ther pleasurable or painful, is mistaken for reality. 
But it is not only when the senses are locked in 
slumber that we are subject to illusions. There 
are day-dreams. With the senses broad awake, 
men often mistake the ideal for the actual. The 
hypochondriac, though environed with everything 
to gladden him, sees nothing around but objects 
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of gloom ; while the man of mercurial tempera- 
ment preserves a merry mood, though he is 
homeless and in rags. The anxious mother, 
whose only son is far away on the ocean, keeps 
herself wretched by fears about his safety, when, 
in point of fact, he is voyaging prosperously to- 
wards his desired haven; and, contrariwise, the 
sanguine merchant may be buoying himself up 
with hopes of a profitable venture at the very 
moment when the argosy in which his fortune 
is embarked has foundered in the tempest. In 
fact, most men are in a larger or less degree the 
dupes of illusion — living, at least occasionally, in 
an ideal world, reared and garnished by their 
own predominant desires and fancies. So that 
the Psalmist indulges in no poetical licence when 
he exclaims, " Surely every man walketh in a vain 
show." 

In no department of human concerns are men 
more open to beguilement than in that of morals 
and religion. And since this is the very depart- 
ment where illusions are most perilous, and ought 
to be most carefully avoided, I may now, with a 
cautionary design, take occasion from the text to 
describe a few of the most common cases. 

I. I may fitly begin with the case to which the 
text specially points — the case of the man who 
"heapeth up riches. " 
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If any man is confident that he has to do with 
realities, it is this man. He may allow that the 
poet who strives after fame, or the politician who 
struggles for power, is in pursuit of a shadow. He 
may allow that the votary of pleasure is a vain 
dreamer, and perhaps he may think the same of 
the votary of piety. But he is quite sure that he 
himself is no dreamer. He is quite sure that 
money is a real thing, and that by heaping up 
riches he acquires a real possession. Half pity- 
ing, half despising the others, he seldom fails to 
plume himself on the superior wisdom of his own 
choice. 

Yet this man it is whom the Psalmist has in 
view when he exclaims, " Surely every man walk- 
eth in a vain show." Not that money is itself an 
illusion. On the contrary, when viewed in the 
light of what it may procure and effect, it is a 
reality — yea, a mighty power. Give a man money 
without stint, and you put in his hands the means 
of exercising a vaster sway than ever fell to the 
lot of king or conqueror. The products of every 
clime are at his disposal. The inventive powers 
of a hundred human minds are at his call. The 
sinews of a thousand human arms are at his com- 
mand. King-like, he has only to stretch out his 
golden sceptre in order to control the markets of 
the world, and, better still, to enlarge the kingdom 
of truth and righteousness. 
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But does the avaricious man use his money so 
as to render it a mighty and beneficent power? 
He does not In his view, money is a thing to 
be desired and valued, not for the gratifications it 
may purchase or the good it may effect, but solely 
for its own sake. It is not a means to an end, but 
the end itself. 

How manifestly illusive is this idea of money! 
What is there in money, apart from its uses, to 
render it a fit object of regard ? Can mere money 
satisfy any of the deep yearnings of the human 
heart ? When sickness comes, can money renew 
the miser's countenance with health ? When be- 
reavement darkens his dwelling, can money buy 
back the light of domestic joy ? When conscience 
lifts up its upbraiding voice, can money bribe its 
stern accents into silence? When death stares 
him in the face, can all his hoarded gold do aught 
to soothe his departing spirit ? Surely, to desire 
and love, and all but worship, for its own sake, a 
thing which has no intrinsic claim to regard, is 
indeed to walk " in a vain show." In the days 
when superstition peopled our lonely hills with 
fairies, it was believed that these elves, though 
really old withered hags, hideous to behold, yet 
seemed to all who were under their fascination to 
be bright and beautiful creatures, fresh with the 
bloom of perpetual youth. What the fairies were 
to the spell-bound beholder, his money is to the 
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avaricious man. To him it looks as if it were the 
pearl of great price. And thus, with all his 
vaunted astuteness, he is as truly the dupe of a 
mocking illusion, as the man who should accept 
as a guardian angel what was really a hideous 
goblin. 

And this money-illusion is the more perilous 
that it usually increases in power of bewitchment 
with a man's advancing years. In the case of 
most of the other passions which blind and be- 
guile men the illusion is but temporary. For, 
however strong and rampant such passions may 
be in youth and manhood, they become sobered 
and subdued when age has cast its ice into the 
blood and its snow upon the brow. But the 
passion of avarice is weakest in youth and strong- 
est in old age. The memory which has forgotten 
everything else continues still, as Cato says in 
the ancient dialogue, to remember where its gold 
is stored. Even amid the prostration of a death- 
bed, the old man's sinking intellect will for a 
moment rally, and his fading eye flash out again 
at the mention of his golden treasures. And not 
till he has passed into the world unseen, will he 
be awakened from his lifelong dream. 

II. The second case which I select is that of 
the man who is unconcerned about salvation. 
Such a man may not be in other respects an 
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inconsiderate man. On the contrary, as regards 
his worldly interests, his health, his business, his 
good name, his social position, and the like, he 
may be thoughtful, provident, and even anxious. 
What characterises him is, that while unduly con- 
cerned about the things of the present life, he is 
quite unconcerned about the life to come. God 
is not in all his thoughts ; Christ is to him but a 
name in history; and though he knows that he 
is daily posting on to death and judgment, yet 
the dread prospect seldom, if ever, costs him a 
moment's solicitude. 

Is not this man also a vain dreamer ? Reflect 
on his real condition. As a being possessed of 
both an animal and a spiritual nature, he stands 
related to two distinct economies, — the one, the 
present world with its sensible objects and inter- 
ests ; the other, the spiritual world with its unseen 
but transcendent and imperishable realities. With 
both these economies he has to do. And yet, 
though his relation to the former is to subsist 
only for the brief season of this mortal life, while 
his relation to the latter must endure for ever, he 
concerns himself exclusively about the former, 
and treats the latter as if it had no existence. In 
the view of all right-thinking men, the most 
thoroughly real things in the universe are God, 
Christ, sin, salvation, eternal retribution ; but to 
this man's eye these paramount things are non- 
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entities, or at most but dim nebulosities which, if 
they gleam at all in his firmament, gleam with a 
fitful and fast -fading light. O, to pursue the 
road to the grave as this man does, with a frown- 
ing God above him and a frightful retribution 
before him, while his thoughts and aspirations are 
only and altogether of the earth earthy, — what is 
this but to walk "in a vain show"? 

III. As a third case, I select that of the man 
who builds his hope of salvation on the general 
mercy of God. 

This man is not unconcerned about his eternal 
prospects. He feels that he is a sinner — not, 
indeed, a sinner who deserves perdition, but still 
a sinner to an extent which exposes him to risk, 
and justifies uneasiness. And being thus dis- 
quieted as to what may await him beyond the 
grave, he is fain to take refuge in the belief, that 
though he is a sinner, yet God is a merciful Being, 
who will not be " extreme to mark what is done 
amiss." The hope for eternity which he thus 
obtains is not indeed a very lively or steadfast 
one ; but it allays in the meanwhile his appre- 
hensions—and that suffices him. 

Does not this man also walk "in a vain show"? 
He hopes to be forgiven because God is merciful, 
forgetting that God is likewise just. He admits 
that God has commanded him not to sin ; and 
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yet, though conscious of having sinned, he hopes 
that God will connive at his breach of the com- 
mandment He admits that God has threatened 
to punish the sinner ; and yet, though he knows 
himself to be a sinner, he hopes that God will 
rather belie His threatening than punish him. 
What sort of a God must he be in whom this 
man puts his trust ? Must he not be a God who 
is either so facile that he does not, or so feeble 
that he cannot, enforce his laws ? But is the 
God with whom we have to do thus facile or 
feeble? Is such a God anywhere to be found 
except in the man's deceptive imagination ? Does 
Scripture warrant the notion that God is a Being 
of mere mercy? On the contrary, it expressly 
declares that He is righteous in all His ways; 
that He will render to every man according to 
his works ; that He will by no means clear the 
guilty ; that sooner shall heaven and earth pass 
away than one word of His threatenings fail 
Does even the voice within the breast warrant the 
notion that God is a Being of mere mercy ? That 
voice does indeed say that God is good, but only 
in an undertone ; its distinctest utterance is that 
God is just. The loudest and clearest speaker in 
the human breast is conscience ; and if it does 
not speak of guilt contracted and wrath incurred, 
and point with menacing finger to a future retri- 
bution, I have yet to learn what its accents and 
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intimations are. The fact is, that a God of in- 
flexible justice, such as the one living and true 
God undeniably is, cannot be merciful to sinners 
otherwise than through an atonement which, 
while it manifests His mercy, guards and glorifies 
His justice. And hence the man who goes on his 
way in unsuspecting security, hoping to reach 
heaven at last, while yet his hope is based, not on 
Christ's mediation, but on the mere mercy of God, 
is as much the dupe of " a vain show " as the be- 
nighted traveller who mistakes the fitful phos- 
phorescence of the marsh for the friendly light of 
a human dwelling, and allows it to allure him on 
and on till he sinks helpless in the noisome and 
treacherous quagmire. 

IV. My fourth case is that of the procrastinat- 
ing sinner. 

The procrastinator is apparently nearer the 
kingdom of heaven than either of the two persons 
last described, for he is not unconcerned about 
salvation, nor does he rest his hopes on God's 
general mercy. Yet he is none the less a vain 
dreamer. 

His case is this: He does not dispute the 
claims of religion — he only defers consideration 
of them. It is at present inconvenient for him to 
attend to his spiritual interest. But by-and-by 
he expects to be less busy or less disinclined ; 
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and tJien he purposes to set about the work in 
right earnest 

Now it is obvious that what this man relies on 
is his conscious purpose or intention to attend at 
some future season to the things which belong to 
his peace. But is such an intention, however 
sincerely formed and strongly felt, a thing to be 
prospectively relied on ? or is his reliance on it 
other than a beguiling illusion? He intends to 
become religious at some future period : does 
not this imply that he counts on living till that 
period ? But has he any warrant for such a calcu- 
lation ? has he any security that he shall not be in 
hell before that period arrives ? He intends to be- 
come religious at some future time ; does not this 
further imply that he expects his religious con- 
victions to be stronger and more influential then 
than they are at present ? But is this a reason- 
able expectation ? Is it at all probable that that 
disinclination to the religious life which keeps 
him from commencing it now, will be gone then t 
Is it at all probable that that purpose of repen- 
tance which is not now strong enough to hinder 
him from deferring its execution, will then be 
strong enough to impel him to the task ? What! 
is it characteristic of our fallen nature to grow 
less averse to the business of religion as we grow 
older? The very reverse is the fact. A man 
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cannot be daily employed in averting serious 
thoughts, and parrying the remonstrances of 
conscience, without acquiring increased power of 
resistance to the appeals of religion. Disrelish 
for the Bible, distaste for prayer, recoil from self- 
inspection, are things which, instead of decaying 
and dying out, continually increase and streng- 
then by being indulged. Nor, unless strenuously 
resisted, can they fail long ere old age arrives to 
stifle and suffocate every Godward aspiration of 
the soul. 

On these grounds, I affirm the procrastinating 
sinner to be the dupe of a sheer hallucination. 
His purpose of future repentance, which recon- 
ciles him to present delay, and shields him from 
present self-reproach, is a delusion and a snare. 
It may quiet his conscience now by promising to 
take action on some future day, but when that 
day comes, it will turn aside like a deceitful bow. 
It is, as one has figuratively described it, a lying 
spirit which promises to meet him at an assigned 
spot on the road before him, and thence conduct 
him to heaven ; but when he reaches the ap- 
pointed spot, it will reappear only to tell him 
that the starting-place for heaven is still further 
on. Nor, unless he forthwith bid it avaunt, will 
it cease to lure him forward and forward, ever 
promising to meet him at a remoter part of the 
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way, until, having brought him to the brink of 
eternity, it will exult with fiendish mockery over 
him as he plunges headlong into the abyss. 

V. The last case I shall cite, is that of the man 
who infers his spiritual safety from what he calls 
his devout frames and feelings. 

As the procrastinator relies on his intentions, 
so the man of whom I now speak relies on his 
emotions. He is frequently conscious of self- 
reproach for sin, and of longings after salvation. 
An earnest sermon seldom fails to impress him. 
In acts of worship he often experiences a sacred 
elevation of spirit And when he goes to the 
communion-table, he is sometimes affected even 
to tears by the spectacle of Suffering Love there 
presented to his mental eye. With such feelings 
as these he is conversant. And though they 
usually depart with the occasion which evokes 
them, and exert no abiding influence on his cha- 
racter and habits, yet he accounts them genuine 
and decisive marks of grace. He says within 
himself, " That is how a soul ought to feel ! " 

Now I hold that the inference which this man 
draws from his so-called religious feelings is 
fallacious and delusive. Religious feelings are 
indeed essential to religion ; nor can any one be a 
true Christian who is a stranger to them. But 
religious feelings are not themselves religion. 
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They are but impulses to religion. They are but 
propelling forces for the production of a result 
beyond themselves. And therefore, as long as 
they remain inoperative — as long as they merely 
glow within the soul without actuating the will 
and affections — as long as they do not tell with 
sanctifying power upon the character and life, 
— they are as inane and illusory as 

" The false mirage on Arab sands, 
Whose seeming waters mock the pilgrim's thirst." 

You may feel sorrow on account of sin ; but what 
is such sorrow worth, if it does not lead you to 
forsake sin ? You may glow with admiration of 
Christ's amazing love to sinners ; but what is such 
admiration worth, if it does not move you to love 
and serve Christ ? In fact, such inoperative feelings 
are not, in the strict sense of the word, religious 
feelings at all. Instead of being the product of 
divine grace, they are but the workings of our 
natural instincts. And, though not without their 
value as impellents to religion, they are not 
themselves one jot more religious than any other 
of our natural feelings. Genuine religious emo- 
tion is always a spring of holy action. The 
heavenly afflatus always produces heavenly affec- 
tions. And hence the man who trusts in his 
mere emotions, while his life shows nothing of 
" the happier life to come," is but a wretched self- 
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deceiver, who shall discover when too late that it 
is with him " even as when a hungry man dream- 
eth, and behold he eateth ; but he awaketh, and 
his soul is empty." 

Very sad and painful is the spectacle which the 
preceding cases present — the spectacle of rational 
and accountable beings suffering themselves to 
be befooled with regard to their most vital inter- 
ests. Whence such melancholy beguilement ? It 
cannot be that God designed His creatures to be 
thus tricked and betrayed ; nor can it be that such 
miserable illusions are unavoidable. No. The 
source of all this false life is the love of sin. Dreams, 
properly so called — that is, dreams in the night- 
season, when the senses are steeped in forgetful- 
ness — always presuppose something disordered in 
the digestive or nervous system (a man in health 
seldom or never dreams); and day-dreams, too, 
occur only when there is some physical or mental 
distemperature. It is the same in the case of 
those yet more perilous illusions by which men 
are beguiled to their eternal ruin. Such illusions 
imply and indicate something wrong in the state 
of the soul, and that something is the love of sin. 
It is this fatal passion which blinds the judgment, 
blunts the conscience, and causes us to walk " in 
a vain show." Nor till our love of sin is slain and 
supplanted by love to the Saviour, can we ever 
be safe from the perilous enchantments of a 
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deceitful heart. The renewing grace of Christ is 
our only effectual resource. And if, then, we 
would lead a true life — if we would escape from 
illusions and converse only with realities, we 
must repair to that blessed Redeemer with whom 
is the residue of the Spirit, and give Him no rest 
until He endow us with " the spirit of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind." 
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SERMON XXI. 



UNHELPFULNESS. 



" And be sure your sin will find you out" — Numbers, xxxii. 23. 



SlN is here personified as an officer of justice who 
dogs the steps of a fugitive convict, that he may 
capture him, and bring him to punishment. The 
figure is a bold one, but not more bold than just 
When a heinous sin has been committed with 
long impunity, the sinner is prone to flatter him- 
self that it has fallen from its claim against him, 
and will never more confront and arraign him. 
But he miscalculates. That sin, though he may 
shut his eyes to the fact, is pursuing him still, is 
continually gaining upon him, and will at last 
overtake and apprehend him. A very blood- 
hound power of scent and of chase has sin. 

This is true of all sins. But to one sin only 
does the text refer. 

What is that sin ? Let the occasion on which 
the text was spoken explain. When the children 
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of Israel, after their forty years' pilgrimage, ar- 
rived at the eastern bank of the Jordan, and were 
about to pass over to subdue and possess the pro- 
mised land, two of the tribes, Reuben and Gad, 
conceived that it was needless for them to cross 
the river. The land of Gilead where they now 
were abounded in pasturage, and seemed the very 
land for two tribes addicted to a shepherd life. 
And so they besought Moses to assign them this 
pastoral district as their portion. Moses, in con- 
sideration of their nomadic tastes and habits, 
granted their request, but only on the condition 
that all the men among them who were able to 
bear arms should leave their families and flocks 
behind, and cross the river to assist the other 
tribes in the conquest of Canaan. He told them 
that the conquest of Canaan was a duty which 
devolved on all the tribes equally. And though 
he sanctioned, or at least did not disallow, their 
choice of the land of Gilead as their tribal 
settlement, he yet solemnly warned them that 
they would bitterly rue it if they remained there 
at present, instead of going armed over Jordan 
to co-operate with the rest in driving out the 
enemies of the Lord. "If ye will go armed 
before the Lord to war, until He hath driven out 
His enemies from before Him, then afterward ye 
shall return, and be guiltless before the Lord and 
before Israel, and this land shall be your posses- 
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sion. But if ye will not do so, ye have sinned 
against the Lord ; and be sure your sin will find 
you out" 

The special sin, then, against which Moses warned 
the men of Reuben and Gad as sure to find them 
out, was that of withholding help from their breth- 
ren of the other tribes. And accordingly it is 
the sin of unhelpfulness whose bloodhound power 
of scent and of chase I am now to illustrate. 

Let me ask you to mark precisely what this sin 
is. Observe it is not the doing of positive hurt to 
our brethren. We well know that that is a sin 
which is sure to find the sinner out. We well 
know that the man who invades his neighbour's 
rights, who injures his neighbour's person or pro- 
perty or good name, must lay his account with 
a requital answerable to the wrong he inflicts. 
But such is not the sin now before us. What the 
text teaches is not merely that harm done to 
others will recoil on the head of the wrong-doer, 
but that help withheld will do the same. It as- 
sures us that to bring condign punishment on 
ourselves, we require not to go the length of 
positively aggrieving or injuring our brethren. It 
is enough if we leave them unholpen. It assumes 
that our brethren have a right to positive assist- 
ance at our hands. And it solemnly forewarns us 
that if we deny them that assistance our sin will 
find us out. 
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Did time permit, I might show that this sin is 
sure to find the sinner out in other ways besides 
that indicated in the text — for instance, in the 
bitter self-reproach which it must sooner or later 
cause him, and in the hardening of heart which 
it must gradually engender. But since the text 
relates to a retributive punishment, not within 
the sinner, but in his outward condition and 
environments, it is fit that I should confine my 
illustration to the latter aspect of the subject 

Take, as a first example, the case of a parent 
who neglects the Christian nurture of his children. 
He allows them, suppose, to grow up uneducated, 
sending them to work when they should be at 
school, and preferring the petty earnings they 
bring him to their mental and moral wellbeing. 
Or he allows them to take up with dangerous 
companions without making any effort to restrain 
them. Or, though not unheedful of their physical 
comfort and intellectual culture, he neglects to 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. What is the almost certain issue ? 
Does this negligent parent receive from his 
children honour, love, obedience, cheerful help? 
Or if he does obtain some measure of deference 
while they are of tender years, and dwell under 
his roof, what happens when they become grown 
men and women, and he an old man in need of 
sympathy and aid ? Alas ! the cold indifference 
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with which they then regard him, the grudging 
parsimony with which, if he is poor, they contri- 
bute to his scanty maintenance, the shame and 
sorrow which they bring on his grey hairs by 
their ingratitude and wickedness — these things 
but too surely prove that his sin has entailed 
an answerable punishment You recollect how 
bitter were the declining years of Eli the high 
priest He had not positively demoralised his 
sons ; he had only not restrained them. And 
yet the judgment which that sin of omission 
brought down upon the wretched old man and 
his flagitious house was so terrible, that it caused 
the ears of every one that heard it to tingle. 

Take, as a second example, the case of those 
rich members of a community who neglect to 
provide instruction for the untaught children of 
the poor. Alas! there are in every populous 
town many children who at a small cost to the 
wealthier inhabitants might be receiving the 
mental and religious culture necessary to make 
them good citizens, but who are nevertheless 
allowed to rove about in ignorance and vice, and 
become very Ishmaelites, "their hand against 
every man, and every man's hand against them." 
Do not the wealthier classes sin by neglecting to 
redress this wretched state of things ? And shall 
not their sin find them out? Why, in all our 
large towns it is already finding them out In the 
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cost of the crimes which those unheeded ones 
begin in youth, and perpetrate with aggravations 
in riper years, it is finding them out. In the 
cost of police and prisons and heavy poor-rates it 
is finding them out In the organised and pro- 
tracted strikes, which reveal the crass ignorance 
and pitiable credulity of their dupes, and threaten 
to palsy the industrial enterprise of the country, 
it is finding them out. And should a season of 
wild political excitement or of widespread commer- 
cial stagnation arrive, with its provocatives to tur- 
bulence and lawlessness, it may find them out in 
a way yet more terribly retributive. Say not, ye 
rich men, that you have nothing to do with the 
children of the poor ! You have to do with them ; 
you are linked to them by indissoluble ties. 
Their sorrows must in the end be your sorrows ; 
their crimes your punishment. And if you will 
not cross the Jordan which divides your station 
from theirs, in order to train and nurture them, 
while yet their minds are open to the plastic in- 
fluences of Christian instruction and example, do 
not be too sure that when they are grown men 
they will not cross over from their squalid dens 
to your more inviting domain, to teach you prac- 
tically what a perilous thing it is to incur even 
that negative charge, "Inasmuch as ye did it 
not" 

Take, thirdly, the case of a corporation or a com- 
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munity which declines or delays to adopt mea- 
sures of sanitary improvement. Unhappily there 
are many towns where the laws of health are set 
at nought; where the streets are narrow and 
filthy, where the abodes of the poor are smoky 
cellars or shivering garrets, and where the worst 
localities are those most crowded with occupants. 
The necessity of providing better dwellings and 
larger supplies of air and light and water is 
obvious. But little or nothing is done, because, 
forsooth, the cost of such improvements would 
require the municipal authorities to hazard their 
popularity by imposing additional taxation. It 
is sad to think that the majority of men are with- 
out a conscience as regards the violation of phy- 
sical laws, though that is as truly a sin against 
God as the violation of moral laws. But whether 
men are alive to their guilt in this respect, or un- 
aware of it, certain it is that their sin is in hot 
pursuit of them, and will ere long seize and rend 
them with its deadly fangs. The prosperous in- 
habitants of a town cannot suffer their poorer 
neighbours to dwell in overcrowded and unwhole- 
some tenements, without having themselves to 
smart for such selfish neglect. If the poor are 
tempted, amid their physical discomforts, to resort 
to the deceitful solace of intemperance, it must fall 
to the rest of the community to pay for the pauper- 
ism and crime which intemperance begets. If the 
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poor are ruined in health and made reckless in ha- 
bits by the scenes of filth and vice which environ 
them, it must fall to those in better circumstances 
to sustain the burdens and hazards which an idle 
and turbulent populace never fail to create. And 
when fever or pestilence breaks out in the squalid 
hovel, who shall guarantee the health of the sump- 
tuous mansion ? Men may as well expect to live 
on the edge of an Indian swamp without suffering 
from marsh-fever, as to dwell in the suburb of a 
close-built, overcrowded, and filthy town without 
being made to feel in purse and person that 
sanitary improvements cannot be neglected with 
impunity. 

It would be unfair and ungrateful not to ac- 
knowledge that of late years a new interest has 
been awakened throughout this country on the 
subject of the public health, and that in some of 
our populous towns extensive plans of sanitary 
reform have been set on foot. But the remedies 
hitherto applied are still incommensurate to the 
evil ; while, unhappily, the evil is a constantly 
growing one, which cannot be effectually met 
except by remedial measures equally progressive. 
The present age has been justly styled "the age 
of great cities." Every year our people are be- 
coming more and more a town-inhabiting people. 
Industrial and commercial interests are bringing 
them together in vast numbers, and forcing them 
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to dwell within spaces too narrow and confined for 
the conditions of health. The air is tainted by 
the refuse of the crowded households. The wells 
and springs are poisoned by the leakage of drains 
and other garbage. The children are pale-faced 
and flaccid, the men sallow and shrunken, and 
the women prematurely haggard and old. Such 
is the state of things which a town life is every- 
where inducing. And unless, therefore, our re- 
medial appliances keep pace with the increasing 
size and populousness of our towns, it is next to 
certain that disease and squalor will more and 
more prevail ; that the death-rate will rise higher 
and higher ; and that this brave old country will 
become feeble and pusillanimous through the phy- 
sical deterioration of its people. 

Take, as a last example, the case of a Chris- 
tian church which neglects to adopt aggressive 
measures for the reclamation of the irreligious 
multitudes around it. There was a time when 
the people of Scotland were almost universally a 
church-going people. But ever since the intro- 
duction of extensive manufactories, a lamentable 
change in our religious habits has been in pro- 
gress. Every successive year has witnessed an 
addition to the numbers who never enter a house 
of prayer. And now, instead of the grand moral 
spectacle which our working men once presented 
— men humble in station, but high in moral ex- 
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cellence ; scant of secular lore, but mighty in the 
Scriptures — we behold throngs of workmen who 
are not only indifferent about religion, but posi- 
tively profane and sceptical. Bespeaks not this a 
lack of aggressive effort on the part of our churches 
and congregations ? Could there be now such a 
vast outlying mass of irreligion, had each of our 
churches, in place of abiding within its own pas- 
turage, gone over the river to help those ne- 
glected ones in their combat with evil ? O ! 
it is the sin of the churches that profaneness and 
unbelief have been allowed to spread far and wide 
among the classes who most of all need the con- 
solations of the gospel. And shall not this sin 
find the churches out? It is finding them out. 
Already are there thousands upon thousands in 
our land who hate every Christian church with a 
perfect hatred, who long to see all churches swept 
away, and who would shout with diabolic triumph 
over their destruction. Ay, and if we do not 
speedily cross over to succour and save those 
hapless thralls of irreligion, a day is coming when 
the Protestant churches shall wake up from their 
guilty sleep, only to find themselves outnumbered 
and overpowered by the combined forces of In- 
fidelity and Popery. 

It is painful to have to say, in conclusion, that 
the rapid growth of ignorance and irreligion among 
us is in great part due to the greed of professing 
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Christians. Did Christians but provide adequate 
funds, our neglected youth might be trained to 
habits of virtue, and our neglected adults won 
back to the ordinances of religion. But the Chris- 
tians of our day, though rich beyond the Chris- 
tians of all former times, will not part with their 
money for such purposes. They behold their 
brother man lying wounded and half-dead on the 
world's highway, and there is that within them 
which whispers, Pity and help your brother! 
But because it would cost them money to buy oil 
and wine for his wounds, and maintain him at the 
inn, and frank his journey to his home, they but 
look on him, and then pass by on the other side. 
Shame upon all who thus love their filthy pelf 
more than their fellow-men ! Their money perish 
with them ! O, be it ours, my brethren, not to 
shun but to hail every opportunity of helping 
others, remembering, for our encouragement, that 
our good deeds, as surely as our wrong-doings, 
will find us out! 
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SERMON XXII. 



SELFISH INDIFFERENCE TO SOCIAL ILLS. 



"And the king and Haman sat down to drink, but the city 
Shushan was perplexed." — Esther, iii. 15. 



The city Shushan or Susa was the metropolis 
of ancient Persia, and the seat of the imperial 
government; and at the period of the text its 
inhabitants comprised not only Medes and Baby- 
lonians and other native subjects of King Ahas- 
uerus, but also Jews, who, being then vassals of 
Persia, naturally flocked in considerable numbers 
to the capital. 

" The city Shushan was perplexed." No won- 
der. For the capricious despot who held his 
court in " Shushan the palace " had just issued, 
at the instigation of Haman, his prime minister, 
an edict commanding all the Jews throughout 
his dominions to be massacred. The native in- 
habitants might well be perplexed by this fresh 
evidence of the sanguinary and unscrupulous 
character of their monarch ; and how could the 
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Jewish residents be other than perplexed — yea, 
appalled — by the dismal prospect before them ? 
It is related of a Persian satrap in a later age that 
" he never left the king's presence without putting 
his hand to his head to feel if it was still standing 
on his shoulders." A similar feeling of insecurity 
must have seized the inhabitants of Shushan, 
when the bloody edict fell like a thunderbolt 
among them, and woke up the dismal surmise 
that the tyrant who had just signed away the 
lives of his Jewish subjects might on the morrow 
set his signet to a massacre of the Medes or the 
Babylonians. 

Yet at the very time when the citizens were 
thus in perturbation, there was wassail in the 
palace. "The king and Haman sat down to 
drink." The Emperor Nero is said to have 
danced with joy when he beheld Rome in flames. 
And so, when the city Shushan was in a fever 
of alarm, the king and his minister pledged the 
wine-cup and played the bacchanal. 

Now this incongruous state of things — the city 
in sackcloth and the palace keeping gala-day — 
suggests a few reflections which it may not be un- 
profitable to " mark, learn, and inwardly digest." 

I. One thought which cannot but suggest it- 
self is — The miserable lot of man under a despotic 
Government. 
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Who can help pitying the subjects of such 
a monarch as Ahasuerus — a monarch who, to 
gratify a minion and replenish his own treasury, 
scruples not to sacrifice the lives and confiscate 
the possessions of a whole people? How de- 
plorable the lot of such a man's subjects ! Never 
to be sure of one's life for a single day ; never to 
be certain that the fruits of one's industry shall 
not be rapaciously seized ; never to be free from 
the apprehension that one's sons may be forced 
into the king's army, or one's daughters dragged 
away to his harem — what a pitiable condition to 
live in! No wonder that in despotic countries 
the dread of evil weighs down men's spirits, and 
incapacitates them for social and political pro- 
gress. Glory be to God that we live under a free 
Government, and that we can pursue our worldly 
callings, and enjoy our religious privileges, no 
menace of personal danger or of worldly loss 
making us afraid ! 

II. A second thought naturally suggested is — 
The criminal indifference of some men to the evils 
which they bring on their fellows, 

"The king and Haman sat down to drink." 
Wholly and strangely out of season would have 
been such festivity, even if the revellers had 
been innocent of the edict which spread dismay 
throughout the city. But so far from being inno- 
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cent, they were its authors. They had framed 
it ; they had just issued it ; and they were about 
to enforce its execution. They were the sole and 
wilful cause of all the consternation which wrung 
the hearts of tens of thousands around them. 
And yet they sat down to carouse! How 
unfeeling to drink their wine with relish after 
dictating and publishing such a butcherly decree ! 
How unfeeling to hold wassail in the palace, when 
in every street and bazaar and habitation of the 
environing city men's hearts were failing them for 
fear of impendent calamity ! A shocking picture 
this of heartless unconcern about all save imme- 
diate self-gratification ! 

Are Ahasuerus and Haman solitary examples 
of such heartless unconcern ? Alas ! no. Even in 
these modern and more humane times the like 
selfish indifference exists — nay, prevails. Nor is 
it confined to kings or ministers of state or other 
great ones of the earth. In every station and 
profession there are men who make small ac- 
count of the evils which their selfish undertakings 
bring upon their fellows. A selfish author, for 
instance, writes a book of much cleverness and 
interest, but of an immoral or irreligious tend- 
ency. Yet if it but sell, so as to yield him a 
return in money or in fame, what cares he for 
the malign influence which it may exert in sap- 
ping the faith or debauching the moral sentiments 
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of its readers ? A selfish shipowner despatches an 
emigrant vessel which is so little seaworthy that it 
founders in the first storm, and goes to the bottom 
with its hundreds of passengers. Yet if the pas- 
sage-money has been paid, and the ship is well 
covered by insurance, how little does he concern 
himself about the hapless fate of the emigrants, 
or the heart-rending grief which the news of the 
disaster will bring to many a bereaved household ! 
A selfish employer of labour, in order to execute 
a contract speedily, or to outstrip some rival firm, 
commands his men to work extra time, and extend 
their labours far into the night. But does he con- 
sider the evils to which he may thereby expose 
his workmen? Does he reflect on the undue strain 
that may be put on their physical energies ? or on 
the discomfort which their late and irregular hours 
may impose on their families? or on the drunken- 
ness to which their physical exhaustion and extra 
wages may tempt and drive them ? Why, if he 
but succeeds in fulfilling his contract, distancing 
his competitors, and realising a handsome profit, 
it hardly costs him a thought, far less a pang, that 
he has been the means of demoralising a hundred 
working men and their families. While his de- 
pendants are wearing out their bodies by over- 
toil, and ruining their souls by vicious indulgence, 
he shall go home to his sumptuous mansion, and, 
like Ahasuerus and Haman, sit down to drink. 
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Alas ! whatever our sphere and calling, we are 
all but too prone to pursue our own selfish objects 
without duly considering the evils to which they 
may subject other men. When it tells injuriously 
on our own comfort, the wrong and ill-advised 
course we have taken may cause us sorrow and 
self-reproach. But of the mischief which it does 
to others we take but little note. Yet how sinful 
is this, how unchristian, how unlike the temper of 
Him who "pleased not Himself," but lived only 
for others ! O, let us remember that the conse- 
quences of our actions extend beyond ourselves, 
and operate either beneficially or detrimentally 
upon all within our circle. Let us remember that 
we are responsible not only for the injuries which 
we wilfully inflict, but also for those which come 
through our oversight or heedlessness. Let us 
never embark in any enterprise without first con- 
sidering how and to what extent it may affect our 
neighbour. And whenever it does prove hurtful 
to him, let us forthwith deplore the result, and 
strive to make reparation. 

III. A third thought is — Theproneness of men 
to fly to sensual indulgence for relief from the 
pressure of guilt and care. 

In betaking themselves to the wine-cup, while 
"the city Shushan was perplexed," Ahasuerus 
and Haman may have been actuated, not alone 
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by heartless unconcern about the woes of the 
people, but likewise by a desire to stifle con- 
science and drown reflection. It is seldom that 
even in the worst of men the sparks of moral 
feeling are so wholly trampled out as not at 
times to kindle into a flame. Men who have 
nerve enough to plan and perpetrate a foul 
atrocity, sometimes experience a reaction of 
compunction after the deed has been committed. 
And thus it may have been with the carousers in 
"Shushan the palace." Haman, now that his 
revenge on the Jews seemed secure, may have 
begun to feel "compunctious visitings." Or if 
he had himself no regrets, he may have feared 
that the king, if left to reflect calmly on the 
matter, might relent, and revoke the edict, and 
so balk him of his revenge. On such a supposi- 
tion, the less time for reflection these men had 
the better for their immediate comfort. And 
possibly, therefore, it may have been to foreclose 
any protest from conscience that they betook 
themselves to the ready but deceitful solace of 
the wine-cup. 

But whether this was or was not so in the case 
of the Persian king and his minister, certain it is 
that men often fly to intemperance, or other like 
excitement, as a refuge from self -criminating 
recollections and carping solicitudes. Many a 
reveller drinks deep simply that he may drive 
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away care. Many a sightseer runs from place 
to place and from spectacle to spectacle, merely 
that he may flee from his own thoughts. Many 
a frequenter of the theatre or the opera would 
spend his evenings quietly at home, were it not 
that he is afraid to be left alone with a burdened 
heart or an upbraiding conscience. If you see a 
once sober and prosperous tradesman becoming a 
toper and a sot, you may, with tolerable certainty, 
conclude that his worldly affairs are in such con- 
fusion that he is afraid to look into them. If you 
see a person of either sex pursuing a ceaseless 
round of giddy amusements, you may confidently 
infer that under the mask of a gay exterior there 
lurks a mind or conscience ill at ease. 

Now, if conscience, when it speaks out and calls 
us to account, were an impertinent intermeddler 
with our peace — a demon sent to torment us 
before the time — there might be some specious 
excuse for attempting to drown its reproving 
voice. But when we recollect that conscience, 
so far from being our enemy, is our truest 
friend — that its reproaches are always voices of 
friendly warning, and that its sole design in 
putting us to pain is to embitter sin to our 
taste, and send us for permanent relief to the 
mercy and grace of Heaven — we cannot but be 
sensible that of all the courses we can take, the 
most irrational is that of bribing or drugging it 
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to silence. To take such a course is just as if 
we were to cast off our best friend because he 
has the faithfulness to tell us our faults, and 
show us how to amend them. It is just as if 
King David, when Nathan came and said to 
him, " Thou art the man," had put the prophet 
to death, and then plunged afresh into his former 
crimes. And it deserves to be further remem- 
bered, that the guilt of sopiting conscience is im- 
mensely aggravated when the opiate we employ 
is sensual indulgence. For what is this but to 
let loose the lower part of our nature against 
the higher? What is this but to unkennel the 
appetites that they may hunt down the moral 
feelings ? Nay, what is this but to infuriate the 
brute in man, that it may rend and devour the 
God in man ? O, my brethren, let us sedulously 
guard against the undue influence of the senses 
and appetites. Let us recollect that, though 
useful servants, they are dangerous masters. 
Sensual indulgence is sure to sink us brute- 
ward : it is only by following conscience that 
we can soar Godward. 

IV. There is a fourth painful thought which 
may occur to a reader of the text. It is, that the 
coexistence of such incongruous things as wassail 
in the palace and woe in the city is not unparalleled 
among ourselves. 
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How striking is the contrast between the social 
condition of the rich and that of many of the poor 
in this country ! Enter one of our suburban man- 
sions on occasion of an evening-party. The rooms 
blaze with light; the walls are lined with splendid 
mirrors and choice pictures ; all the comforts and 
luxuries which hospitality can suggest or wealth 
command are before you. And when the music 
strikes up, and the dancers tread graceful mea- 
sures, and all faces flush with delight, you may 
almost fancy that some Prospero has been here 
with his enchanter's wand, to transform a mer- 
chant's dwelling into a Moslem paradise. But 
leaving " the house of mirth," turn now your steps 
to the nearest wynd or lane, and mark how dif- 
ferent is the condition of the occupants. " Up at 
that window where a faint light twinkles " — I bor- 
row a description obviously sketched from real 
life* — "you see a young but pale and sickly 
widow diligently plying her needle. She has 
plied it from early dawn and all the day long, and 
she plies it still. Her aching brow and smarting 
eyes tell her how much she needs rest But she 
must not rest, for all her earnings barely suffice to 
procure food for her fatherless babes, and keep 
the wolf from the door. Up in that small low- 
roofed attic she works hour after hour, but with 
anguish almost choking her, as she calls to re- 

* Landel's Exeter Hall Lecture. 
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membrance happier days when her husband was 
alive to provide bountifully for both her and her 
children. She hears the rumbling of wheels con- 
veying guests to the evening-party. But instead 
of turning her head at the sound, or rising to look 
at the gay equipages, she sits drudging on. And 
far, far into the night, while they are making time 
fly swift with feast, and dance, and song, she must 
sit weary and lonely, and must 

' Work, work, work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim, — 
Work, work, work, 
Till the brain begins to swim.' " 

What a contrast! — profusion in the one house, 
penury in the other — festive amusement there, 
cheerless labour here — jovial men and jewelled 
women in that abode ; a toil-worn, woe-begone 
widow with her fatherless babes in this. How 
sad, how humiliating, that such a contrast should 
exist in a Christian land ! 

And yet, to the reproach of our country, the 
painful contrast just depicted is but a sample, 
though perhaps an extreme one, of the present 
social condition of our urban population. While 
our great towns have their " west ends " — their 
aristocratic squares and crescents, where a style 
of comfort and luxury prevails unknown in the 
days of our fathers — they have also their filthy 
wynds and lanes where multitudes are born and 
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bred amid every circumstance of squalor and with 
every temptation to vice. One might have hoped, 
that along with the increasing wealth and refine- 
ment of the higher and middle classes, there 
would be a corresponding improvement in the 
tastes and habits of all beneath them. But no. 
While the van of British society has made a pro- 
digious march forward, the rear has lagged at a 
long distance behind — nay, has fallen back. And 
hence at this hour there are thousands upon 
thousands of our countrymen who are practically 
strangers to the benefits of an advanced civilisa- 
tion, who are stolidly ignorant, though in the 
midst of light — squalidly poor, though surrounded 
with abundance — recklessly vicious, though in the 
vicinity of Christian churches and schools. Talk 
of our national progress ! What though we can 
travel by steam, and transmit our thoughts along 
electric wires ? What though we have a com- 
merce which reaches to the ends of the earth, and 
an empire on which the sun never sets ? What 
of all our mechanical and industrial triumphs, 
when there are among us throngs of men and 
women and children so sunken morally and physi- 
cally, that gross sensual indulgence is almost their 
only coveted enjoyment? To glory in our na- 
tional wealth and greatness in such circumstances 
is only to emulate the folly of the man whom a 
modern essayist describes as gazing with delight 
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on a great public bonfire, while in all the cottages 
around the people are shivering for want of fuel. 

V. One other thought — The joys of the wicked 
and the sorrows of the righteous are both but 
temporary. 

What dweller in Shushan could have surmised 
that Haman, now the favourite of the king and 
the arbiter of the fate of millions, would in a few 
days be cast down ignominiously from his high 
estate, and hanged on a gallows like a dog ? Yet 
such was the fate in store for him. What dweller 
in Shushan could have surmised that the Jews, 
now under the doom and terror of extermination, 
would ere long be not only rescued from their 
peril, but raised to eminent favour with the 
sovereign? Yet such was the fate in store for 
them. O, the present prosperity of the wicked 
is no security against a sudden and fatal reverse ; 
nor happily is the sorrow of the righteous held by 
a more stable tenure. * Even on this side the grave 
the wicked man usually finds in the end that he 
has built his house upon the sand ; whereas the 
rains and winds beat in vain against the rock-built 
dwelling of the righteous. But even should the 
wicked prosper and the righteous suffer as long as 
they abide on earth, there is a realm beyond where 
it must go ill with the wicked and well with the 
righteous. It only accords with the disordered 

Y 
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state of this fallen world, and is probably essential 
to it as a scene of moral probation, that men's cir- 
cumstances should often jar with their characters ; 
that the sinner should occupy a palace, and the 
saint a hovel ; that specious hypocrisy should ride 
in a gilded chariot, while modest worth has to 
trudge afoot But in the world to come all things 
shall be adjusted and rectified. There character 
and outward condition will be always and wholly 
in harmony. There the bad will never be exalted 
on high, nor the good left to sit in the dust In 
hell there are no sumptuous mansions, no merry 
feasts, no jovial revellers, no prosperous oppres- 
sors. And in heaven, though there are many jj 
mansions, yet not one of them is a squalid hovel j 

— each of them is a palatial habitation. O, to j 

have the character that fits for a mansion in the 
skies — the unselfish, sin-hating, Christ-like charac- 
ter with which a man is rich, though a Lazarus 
full of sores ; and without which he is poor, though 
a Dives clothed in purple ! Do but attain that 
character, my friend, and then you need not care 
though here on earth you have only a crust of 
bread to stay your hunger and a cup of water to 
slake your thirst. One hour with Christ in glory, 
one hour in Christ's banqueting-house above, will 
make full amends for all your privations in this 
vale of tears. " In His presence is fulness of joy ; 
at His right hand are pleasures for evermore." 
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SERMON XXIII. 



THE DEATH OF AARON. 



"And Aaron died there, in the top of the mount." — 

Numbers, xx. 28. 



AARON is so much overshadowed by his more 
illustrious brother that his character and career 
are seldom made the subject of separate exposi- 
tion. Yet Aaron is himself an instructive and 
interesting study. And therefore, before pro- 
ceeding to meditate on the circumstances of his 
death, we may not unfitly take a precursive 
glance at his previous life. 

In point of natural temperament, Aaron pre- 
sents a contrast to his brother. In Moses we 
behold a man of innate robustness of mind — a 
man born to command — a man of the same 
heroic type with such later saints as Elijah, 
Daniel, and Paul. Aaron, on the contrary, falls 
to be classed with those pliant dependent cha- 
racters who, unable to wage the battle of life 
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single-handed, inevitably take their place, not 
among the leaders, but among- the led. Aaron 
is an eloquent man, but only when Moses puts 
words in his mouth. Aaron is mighty in deeds 
as well as in words, but only when Moses goes 
before him to set him the example. If Moses 
may be likened to the sturdy oak, Aaron's ap- 
propriate emblem is the clinging ivy. 

It is the unhappiness of persons of this facile 
temper to be peculiarly open to the influence 
of evil counsel and example. And Aaron's life, 
accordingly, was not free from black stains of 
sinful compliance. At the waters of Meribah he 
suffered the example of his brother to lure him 
into an act of rebellion against God. On another 
occasion he allowed the commanding influence 
of his sister to win him over to her side in her 
conspiracy against Moses. And still more pusil- 
lanimously did he demean himself at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, when the people gathered around 
him, and impiously demanded, " Up ! make us 
gods which shall go before us!" Moses would 
have bared his bosom to the people's swords 
sooner than have conceded such a demand. But 
Aaron was not of a temper to resist the popular 
will. And so he made a golden calf, and per- 
mitted the infatuated Israelites to dance around 
the idol, and to shout as they danced, " These be 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
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the land of Egypt." Unhappy Aaron ! thus the 
dupe in turn of Moses, of Miriam, and of the 
people. Verily, a facile temper is a perilous 
endowment ! 

Yet it would be unjust to Aaron to represent 
such sinful compliances as the staple of his life, or 
indeed as other than exceptions to his habitual 
deportment. That dependent temper which is a 
man's worst snare when he is exposed to human 
influence and example, becomes his safeguard 
when he takes God as his Master and Guide. 
And happily, during the greater part of his career, 
the facile Aaron was enabled to look to God and 
lean on God for direction and help. Once and 
again, as we have seen, his yielding soul suc- 
cumbed to human influence. But generally its 
pliantness was all and only on the side of God : so 
that the feature of character which comes most 
broadly out in his biography is not his weak 
obsequiousness to men, but his ready and rev- 
erential submission to God. 

The first recorded incident in his life exemplifies 
this ready deference to the divine will. While 
yet in Egypt he is commanded by God to cross 
the desert that he may find his brother, and 
co-operate with him in freeing their Hebrew 
countrymen from bondage. It is a long and 
perilous journey ; yet he undertakes it It com- 
mits him to an enterprise hard of performance, 
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and out of harmony with his unventuresome dis- 
position ; yet he confers not with flesh and blood. 
The divine command is to him an end of all 
hesitation. And therefore without a murmur he 
bends his steps to the desert, and pursues his 
journey till he meets Moses in the mount of God. 
The same prompt and unquestioning obedience 
to the divine word dignifies his conduct on his 
return with Moses to the court of Pharaoh, and 
indeed throughout the whole subsequent exodus 
and march of the Israelites. Nor is he less ready 
to bow to the divine chastisements than to obey 
the divine commands. You recollect his sore 
trial in the case of his sons Nadab and Abihu. 
These young men, while going about their priestly 
function, partake too freely of the wine-offering, 
and under the excitement of the wine commit 
an act of sacrilege by burning strange fire before 
the Lord. Instantly there comes forth devouring 
flame from the place of God's presence to con- 
sume them. And when Aaron enters the taber- 
nacle, he beholds the lifeless bodies of his sons 
prostrate before the altar, and scarred with the 
palpable marks of divine vengeance. What 
a terrible shock to a fond parent! Picture the 
old man standing over the blackened corpses of 
sons whom he had recently left in perfect health, 
and whom he had fondly expected to be his staff 
and comfort in his declining years. Picture his 
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mental agony as he reflects on their sacrilegi- 
ous deed, and follows in thought their departed 
spirits to the *bar of an unpropitiated God. 
Picture the awful struggle between his parental 
feelings and his sense of duty to God, when in 
this his hour of crushing bereavement he receives 
the divine command not to touch the dead 
bodies, nor to follow them to the burial, nor to 
utter one word of lamentation, but to forget the 
father in the high priest, and proceed with his 
official duties as if no such bereavement had 
befallen him. How terrible a task this to flesh 
and blood ! Yet Aaron is equal to it. He bows 
to the will of God ; he restrains his parental 
feelings ; he buries his grief in the secret depths 
of his own bosom ; " he holds his peace." And 
leaving it to others to carry his dead out of the 
camp, he remains in the tabernacle, and pursues 
his appointed ministry in unmurmuring resigna- 
tion. O how different a man is Aaron — yonder 
at the foot of Sinai, and here in the tabernacle ; 
yonder, when his passive spirit leans on men, and 
here, when it leans on God ; how sinful yonder, 
how saintly here! 

In now turning from the most trying event of 
Aaron's life to the scene and circumstances of his 
death we require to make no abrupt transition ; 
we but pass on to a kindred and crowning example 
of devout submission to God. 
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Few and simple, yet singularly impressive, are 
the circumstances of Aaron's death? Moses is 
commanded to take him and Eleazar his son to 
Mount Hor, and there to strip Aaron of his 
pontifical robes; and put them upon Eleazar. 
Moses does as he is commanded. He conducts 
father and son from the camp to the mountain. 
He divests the father of the priestly garments, 
and transfers the priesthood to the son. And 
then Aaron dies "in the top of the mount." 
Can you imagine any circumstances more pain- 
fully trying to all the persons concerned ? Think 
of the feelings of Moses as he proceeds, in presence 
of the people, to lead his brother from the camp 
to the mountain of death. Think of the feelings 
of Eleazar thus called to assist, as it were, in 
hastening the death of a father. Think of the 
feelings of the people as they witness their high 
priest depart, never to return — as they watch the 
lonely procession wending its melancholy way up 
the mountain-side — as they follow with straining 
eyes the lessening figures of the three, and at last 
lose them at the mountain-top. Aaron alone is 
serene and self-possessed. Though aware that 
every step is taking him to his grave, he proceeds 
with firm and unfaltering tread. Without a mur- 
mur he suffers himself to be stripped of his official 
attire. Calmly, though not unconcernedly, he 
witnesses the investiture of his son and successor. 
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And that over, he awaits "the shadow feared 
of man." Draw near and behold the venerable 
saint during this interval of awful suspense. He 
casts a westward glance across the desert towards 
far-off Sinai, and penitently recalls the flagrant 
sin which he committed at its base. He takes a 
farewell look of the goodly tents of Israel spread 
out in the valley beneath him, and repents anew 
of his guilty compliance with the people's will. 
Upon his brother, too, and upon his son, does he 
look for the last time with inexpressible emotion. 
And then as he turns his eyes from them towards 
heaven, and breathes a silent prayer to his God, 
a change passes upon his countenance, and he 
falls to the earth — a corpse ! How solemn such 
a death ! How sublime such resignation in the 
prospect of it ! O, as we gaze upon Aaron thus 
calmly meeting death, we forget the infirmities 
of his life. In view of a sunset so grandly serene, 
we no longer remember the murky clouds which 
blackened the noontide sky. 

But it is not merely as an example and les- 
son of holy resignation to the will of God that 
the death of Aaron is instructive. It is further 
instructive — and perhaps chiefly instructive — 
because of the impressive parallels which its at- 
tendant circumstances suggest. 

Aaron, when about to die, has to quit the busy 
haunts of men, and go up to a lonely mountain- 
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top. Has not this a parallel in the experience of 
most dying men? When you shall go up, my 
brother, or be borne to your chamber for the last 
time, you will resemble Aaron ascending* Mount 
Hon When you shall be stretched on the bed of 
mortal sickness, your separation from the world 
and its pursuits will be as complete as was 
Aaron's on yon isolated mountain-summit 0, 
then, would it not be well to reflect every night 
when you retire to your chamber that you may 
be going thither for the last time ? Would it not 
be well to reflect, as often as you lay down your 
head on your pillow, that that pillow may prove 
to you the top of Mount Hor — the spot and scene 
of your departure ? 

Aaron, when about to die, has his dearest rela- 
tives beside him. Has not this also a parallel in 
the case of all who have their kindred and friends 
around them during their mortal sickness ? It 
was an act of mercy to a man of Aaron's clinging 
temperament not to require him, as Moses after- 
wards was required, to climb the mountain of 
death alone. And doubtless it is still in mercy 
that God so often allows the death-chamber to be 
cheered by the presence and affectionate ministry 
of beloved relatives. We revolt from the thought 
of an old man dying in some lonely garret with 
no friend or neighbour to close his eyes. We are 
shocked when we hear of a brother- man being 
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found dead* in his bed or on the street. And 
though it is true that the presence of friends 
cannot avert the mortal stroke — though it is true 
that we must each at the last pass to the bar of 
God alone — still so fondly does the human heart 
cling to the support and sympathy of its kind, 
that men always account it a misfortune to die 
unattended or among strangers. 

Aaron, when about to die, is stripped of his 
official robes. Is there not a parallel to this in 
the case of other men ? Yes. Death terminates 
all earthly avocations, and levels all earthly dis- 
tinctions. When laid on the bed of death, the 
king is a king no more, the peer drops his coro- 
net, the judge his ermine. The rank, and titles, 
and other distinctions which society has to confer, 
may look attractive and brilliant while we are 
struggling for them in the battle of life. But 
seen from a deathbed, they ever appear empty 
and worthless as the faded tinsel and withered 
flowers of a deserted banquet-hall. 

Aaron dies not till his successor in the high- 
priesthood is installed. And to this also there is 
a parallel. In many instances men know who 
are to take their places after they are gone ; and 
even in cases where they cannot name their suc- 
cessors, they know at least this much, that other 
men shall enter into their labours, and the world 
soon cease to miss them. This. solemn fact, indeed, 
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we are £cw to realise, and reluctant: to ponder. 
For car setf- Love and seif-sisScaaicjr predispose 
as to enrrcerre ot car c&xs and stations as, in a 
sense* part arrd parcel cf ocrselves; and to regard 
ocr CGcrmnec ecarsazev cf rrnem as £11 some wav 
csaeTTTrar to their existence. Woald it not be 
wise to restrain this spirit cf self-estimation, and 
to remember that when we are gone the world 
will be able to do without us ? What more are we 
than temporary occupants of posts and spheres 
which belong not to us. bat to the world and 
the Church — which existed before we were born, 
and which will continue after we have departed ? 
Why, then, should we reckon them a ground of 
pride or vainglory ? Why should we not rather 
regard and redeem them as scenes of present 
duty and responsibility? 

Aaron, ere he dies, has a farewell view of the 
wilderness through which he has passed. Nor 
does he perceive in the whole of that wilderness 
one pleasing scene or object, except where Israels 
tents gleam upon him from the adjoining valley. 
Has not this, too, its parallel in the farewell view 
which most dying men still obtain of the life 
they have led, and the world they are leaving ? 
Dreary and even terrible, according to modern 
travellers, is the prospect from Mount Hon 
Seated on its rocky brow, one feels, they say, as 
if seated on the very throne of desolation ; and to 
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the westward in particular nothing meets the eye 
but " the great and terrible wilderness " stretching 
away and away towards far-distant Sinai. The 
scene, they tell us, is one to overawe and even 
appal the beholder. Yet what is this but a 
parallel to the dreary aspect which the present 
world and the present life exhibit to the man 
who reviews them from his deathbed ? The 
world's pleasures — how stale do they seem to 
him now ! the world's pursuits — how unsatisfying ! 
the world's promises — how hollow ! His own past 
life, too, — how profitless does it look in the retro- 
spect ! — how short and evil, how crowded with 
sins, how scant of good ! He glances, Aaron-like, 
at yon frowning Sinai, and tlfe thought of God's 
broken law makes him quail. He recalls to mind 
the manna of God's Word which he so often 
deemed insipid, and the water from the rock 
Christ of which he so often refused to drink, and 
the recollection wrings his penitent soul. Nor 
indeed does he descry in the whole overpassed 
wilderness one solitary object on which he can 
complacently look, save the camp of Israel, the 
Church of Christ, in which he heard of the better 
land beyond, and of the way to reach it. Most 
deplorable is the condition of the dying man 
who has nothing better wherewith to occupy his 
thoughts than a retrospect of his bygone pilgrim- 
age. His only is the happy deathbed who is 
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SERMON XXIV. 



GOD IN HUMAN ART. 



" Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it" — Psalm cxxviL i. 



AMONG the thoughts which pass through men's 
minds when they see a building in the course of 
erection, the last and unlikeliest to present itself 
is, that God is the Builder. Usually, in watching 
the progress of the edifice, they think only of man 
and man's work. They advert, perhaps, to the 
nature of the site, the design of the architect, 
the skill of the artisans, the ultimate cost to the 
proprietor. But their thoughts rise no higher. 
They may discern and acknowledge God's hand 
in the natural objects around — in the hills and 
streams, in the rocks which supply the stones, 
and the trees which supply the timber. But in 
the fabric itself they perceive no trace of divine 
agency. They do not even see that there is any 
need or any room for such agency. They cannot 
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understand how it can be said other than hyper- 
bolically, " Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it." 

Yet, despite men's slowness of heart to perceive 
and acknowledge the fact, it is certain that God is 
really, in the truest sense, the House-builder — that 
God's agency is to be seen in all house-building ; 
and not in house-building only, but in every work 
and art by which men's wants are supplied and 
their lot embellished. And as this is a point 
which has an important bearing on the business 
of practical piety, I proceed to adduce three facts 
in illustration of it. 

I. I name, in the first place, the fitness of natural 
objects for the purposes of Art. 

A natural object, or substance, has usually two 
sets of properties — one set which lie open to the 
most cursory inspection, and another set which 
remain hidden till human art reveals them. A 
tree, for example, while it is obviously a beautiful 
and serviceable thing — " a marvel of strength and 
grace" — has also hidden properties which art 
alone discloses ; for it is capable of being sawn 
into planks and spars, and fashioned into roofs, 
and floors, and furniture. In like manner, iron 
ore has properties over and above those obvious 
ones which fit it for its place on the moorland or 
the mountain-side. For, when transformed into its 
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matter has exhaustless capabilities of reconstruc- 
tion, man has wellnigh equally exhaustless skill 
in reconstructing. His cities and cultivated fields, 
his fleets and arsenals, his books and pictures, his 
printing-presses and steam-engines, bear une- 
quivocal witness, not more to the fitness of his 
materials for the purposes of art than to his own 
skill and capacity as an artisan. 

Now, whence these artisan instincts and capa- 
cities ? Are they not from God ? And why, then, 
should not their divine authorship be recognised 
and acknowledged ? In fact, the evidence of 
divine agency, which such instincts and capa- 
cities furnish, is even stronger than that which 
is supplied by the wonderful structure and pro- 
perties of natural objects themselves. Just as the 
honey-bee is a greater marvel of divine workman- 
ship than the substance which the bee converts 
into honey ; or the coral insect than the material 
which that insect elaborates into coral ; — so man, 
the worker, is a nobler sample of the Creator's 
power and skill than any of the natural objects 
which he employs in his work. To man God 
has imparted the capacity of being, in a sense, 
a maker. And surely it is a higher achievement 
to have made a maker — a being who can originate 
and execute a design — than to have made a tree, 
or a mass of iron ore, or even a world. Genius of 
a high order did James Watt display in inventing 
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and constructing the steam-engine, but genius 
immeasurably higher would he have displayed 
had he invented an engine capable itself of in- 
venting and constructing steam-engines. Yet 
this is substantially what God has done in making 
man. And all the more eminent is this sample of 
divine power and skill that man is not a mere 
passive worker, impelled, like the bee or the 
coral insect, by blind and irresistible instincts — 
no, but a voluntary worker, who has liberty of 
choice and of action, and who yet, through a 
divine over-rulement too mysterious for us to 
comprehend, is evermore made to accomplish the 
purposes of the Supreme Wisdom. Verily, if it 
would be blindness to overlook the agency of 
God in providing fit materials for art, still greater 
blindness would it be not to discern His agency 
in providing such an artificer as man. 

III. As a last illustration, I may adduce man's 
work itself; or, in other words, the actual product 
of his skill and labour. 

If the materials of art and also the skill of man 
as an artificer are of God, it follows that the work 
produced must likewise be of God. It is true 
that man, not God, is the immediate producer— 
the immediate builder of the house, the ship, the 
engine. But because man's agency intervenes, is 
it the less true that God is the agent to whom, in 
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the last resort, we must ascribe the work ? Is God 
less the producer of the kindly fruits of the earth 
because He assigns the office of nourishing and 
ripening them to the soil, the dew, the air, the 
sunshine ? Is God less the maker of the honey- 
comb and the coral reef because, instead of 
moulding them, so to speak, with His own 
fingers, He employs the intermediate agency of 
the bee and the coral insect? And why, then, 
refuse to acknowledge His plastic hand in works 
and productions which are effected proximately 
by man? We call the architect the builder of 
the house, though he has never once handled 
the trowel, but employed only the labour of 
the masons and carpenters. We call the master 
shipwright the builder of the ship, though every 
part from stem to stern has been constructed and 
fashioned by his workmen. And how much more 
truly may we call God the Author and Finisher 
of works which could never have been executed, 
or even undertaken, apart from the materials 
which He has furnished, and the strength and 
skill with which he has endued the workers ! 

And nowhere, I may venture to affirm, is God's 
" excellent working " more signally displayed than 
in the productions of human skill and labour. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the products of na- 
ture are always richer in displays of the divine 
glory than the products of art. The reverse is 
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nearer the truth. How few are the uses which 
natural objects serve while unmodified by art, com- 
pared with those which they serve when art has 
transformed and reconstructed them ! Yet, surely, 
the more uses an object serves, the higher must 
be its testimony to its Maker's wisdom and good- 
ness. Nor is it in their uses only that the artifi- 
cial products often excel the natural. In not a 
few instances they are superior in beauty also — 
yes, in beauty. Can iron ore be compared for 
beauty with the pillar or balustrade into which it 
is manufactured ? Can sand and potash be com- 
pared for either beauty or use with the fine trans- 
parent eyeglass or chalice into which they are 
compounded by the processes of art? In fact, 
art, as has been quaintly said, is oftentimes "a 
more finished nature" — its products outvying 
those of original nature. Are there in the world 
of nature any such fruits and flowers as those 
which are perfected by human skill ? Are there 
in the open fields any such geraniums as those 
which flower in our greenhouses ? Are there on 
the terraced banks of the Rhine any such grapes 
as those which ripen in our vineries? Is there 
throughout all nature any such " concord of sweet 
sounds " as that which, at our concerts and ora- 
torios, "takes the prisoned soul and laps it in 
Elysium"? Art, I repeat, is "a more finished 
nature." Its appointed function is to bring out 
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and perfect the designs of nature — to develop and 
complete the plan of the great Creator. And 
since such is its office, and often, too, its actual 
achievement, may we not safely affirm that, if 
God is to be seen in nature, still more brightly is 
He to be seen in art ? 

I must not dismiss this subject without remind- 
ing my hearers how pointedly it rebukes those 
who daily witness the processes and products of 
industry, and yet discern nothing of God in them. 
May there not be such persons among ourselves ? 
Few of us, I would fain believe, are so oblivious 
of creative power and wisdom as to overlook 
God's agency in the works of nature. But can as 
much be said of us in reference to the works of 
art ? We associate God's great name and " ex- 
cellent working " with the mountain and the flood, 
but not with the manufactory and the workshop. 
We ascend to the stars for thoughts of God, or 
fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, but we fail 
to perceive anything divine amid the common 
haunts and habitations of man. We draw a 
lesson of creative forethought from the honey- 
comb and the coral, but no such lesson is sug- 
gested by the book or the picture. We descry a 
reflection of God's glory in the shining star and 
in the tiny insect, but too straitly holden are our 
eyes to discern any such heavenly sign in the 
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telescope which shows the magnitude of the for- 
mer, or in the microscope which discloses the 
minute beauties of the latter. Would it not be well 
to rise above this atheistic habit^of mind ? And 
would it not also be well, in order thereunto, to 
familiarise ourselves with the fact just illustrated, 
that God is in art as truly as in nature, and even 
more signally in art than in nature ? O, we need 
not go to the nature alone— we need not climb 
the mountain or explore the glen — we need not 
scale the airy heights of Ben Nevis, or thread the 
deep gorges of Glencoe, in order to be reminded 
of God, and moved with the spirit of devotion. 
We have but to open our eyes on street, and fac- 
tory, and warehouse. The busy harbour with its 
ships and traffic is a homily on God as really as 
the spacious sea or the diffusive sunshine. The 
peal of bells and the din of machinery are as 
vocal of God as the roaring cataract and the roll- 
ing thunder. God is an all-pervading presence 
and an ubiquitary worker. And were our eyes 
but open to the heavenly vision, our every walk 
would be a walk with God, our every work would 
be worship. 

And ought not this subject to send our thoughts 
to Christ also ? There is no benefit that comes 
from God to man which has not Christ's name 
and blood inscribed upon it. But for His media- 
tion fallen man had not been spared a day upon 
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the earth, far less surrounded with the appliances 
of civilisation and art. But for Christ, who took 
on Himself our heavy debt, and paid it down in 
money coined from His own flesh and blood, our 
world would have been turned into a howling 
desert on the day of Adam's fall, and would have 
remained a howling desert still. If, then, we have 
not a desolate waste to dwell in, but this fair and 
fertile earth ; if we have arts and industry ; if we 
have the manifold benefits and embellishments of 
civilised life, it is because Christ has bridged the 
gulf which sundered us from God, and opened an 
honourable way for the free bestowment upon us 
of the bounties of Providence and the blessings of 
grace. To Christ our Mediator, then, as well as 
to God our Maker, ought our thoughts to turn as 
often as we contemplate the achievements of art. 
Nor can I more fitly close than by exhorting you 
to render to Him, during week-day work as well 
as Sabbath worship, the ceaseless tribute of ador- 
ing praise. 
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SERMON XXV. 



WHAT AWAITS OUR EARTH. 



" But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burned up. . . . Never- 
theless we, according to His promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." — 2 Peter, 
iii. 10, 13. 



With the single prefatory remark that the phrase 
" the earth and heavens " is here employed to 
denote not the earth and starry heavens, but only 
the earth and its atmosphere, I proceed to invite 
your thoughts to two stupendous changes which, 
according to this apostolic prediction, still await 
our mundane system — namely, its dissolution at 
the second coming of Christ, and its subsequent 
reconstruction. 

I. At a first glance the dissolution of our earth 
may appear a very improbable event. The past 
stability of material nature, the constancy of its 
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laws, the regularity of its operations — all seem to 
forbid such an event. Nor is it surprising that 
there should be "scoffers" who sneeringly ask, 
" Where is the promise of His coming ? for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation." But 
does the past stability of nature warrant the con- 
clusion that the present order of things is never 
to be disturbed ? Is material nature self-sus- 
tained ? Is it not, on the contrary, dependent for 
its existence and continuance on the will and 
agency of God ? And if His counsel and purpose 
should require the whole terrestrial machinery to 
stop and break up, what is there in all its physical 
laws and forces to avert such a catastrophe ? 

But is constancy the sole characteristic of the 
operations around us ? Is there not mutation 
also ? Do not mountains decay ? Do not rivers 
change their beds ? Do not old islands disappear 
and new islands emerge ? Is not the mineral ever 
passing up into the plant, and the plant into the 
animal ? Assuredly, it is not the fact that " all 
things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation." The fact rather seems to be that 
nothing has so continued. 

Nor are the changes always of a tranquil char- 
acter. Think of the Noachic deluge, which over- 
flowed the earth and swept away nearly the whole 
of its inhabitants. Think of the fire-storm which 
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consumed the cities of the plain, and converted 
the lower valley of the Jordan into a briny lake. 
Think how the laws of nature were suspended at 
the Red Sea, when the divided waters formed a 
wall to the Israelites on their right hand and on 
their left ; and again at the Jordan, when the stream 
ceased to flow, that the same favoured people 
might pass over dryshod. Think of the earth- 
quakes, the hurricanes, the volcanic eruptions, 
which have so often come upon a slumbering 
world as a thief in the night, causing widespread 
havoc and ruin both on the land and on the sea. 
The constancy of nature might have been ex- 
pected to forbid all such physical shocks and 
anomalies. But, as has been finely said, "God 
had purposed that these things should happen 
— and nature yielded." 

There is nothing, then, in the past stability of 
nature to foreclose the belief that at some future 
period our earth and atmosphere may be dis- 
solved. On the contrary, there is enough in the 
frame and constitution of the globe to suggest the 
probability of such a disaster. For mark what 
agent it is, by which, according to the apostle, 
the predicted dissolution is to be effected. It is 
fire. "The heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved ; the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; 
the earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up." But is not fire an agent 
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which is equal to such an effect ? What material 
object is there, animate or inanimate, solid or 
fluid, which fire cannot decompose? And are 
there not already existing in and around our 
globe ample materials and facilities for " a fiery 
deluge"? In point of fact, we are completely 
environed with combustible substances. The 
atmosphere consists in great part of a highly 
inflammable element; and the interior of the 
earth contains a huge mass of smouldering fire, 
which only needs vent in order to spread univer- 
sal conflagration. In every material substance 
there is latent fire, which at any hour may become 
active fire. Fire lurks in the cloud, ready to flash 
out in lightning. Fire lurks in the forest, ready 
to burst into a terrific blaze. Fire lies ambushed 
in our coal-fields, ready to upheave and shatter 
the overlying hills and valleys. Everywhere, 
throughout earth and air and ocean, there is fire ; 
and though now bridled and restrained, it has 
only to be let loose in order to wrap the globe in 
a winding-sheet of flame. 

Nor is a conflagration such as the text foretells 
a new thing in the universe. Astronomers inform 
us that no fewer than thirteen fixed stars have 
disappeared from the heavens during the last 
three centuries ; and one at least of those stars, 
as we learn on the high authority of La Place, 
was certainly consumed by fire. Shortly before 
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its final disappearance, that star became so 
bright that it could be seen by the naked eye 
even at noon ; and the conjecture then hazarded 
that it was on fire was speedily verified by its 
subsequent aspects, for its dazzling white colour 
faded first into a reddish yellow, and then into an 
ashy paleness — after which it was seen no more. 
Why may not the like fate be in store for this 
planet of ours? O, the like fate, if we may 
believe the apostle in the text, is in store for it. 
Yes, let but " the day of the Lord " arrive — " the 
day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men" 
— the day of " the manifestation of the sons of 
God " — and then this earth and sky, with all the 
works that are therein — all that divine power has 
created, and all that human skill has constructed 
— shall be shrouded in flame, and " shrivelled like 
a burning scroll." 

II. But though this mundane system is to be 
dissolved, it is not to be destroyed. On the con- 
trary, it is to emerge from its ruins in a renovated 
and nobler form ; for, adds the apostle, " Never- 
theless we, according to His promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness." 

Such, indeed, is not the received opinion. Most 
professing Christians hold that the future heaven, 
the inheritance undefiled and unfading, is to be a 
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region quite distinct from this earth — a supernal 
region either already existing, or ere long to be 
created, to which the saints shall be conducted 
after the resurrection. But the language of St 
Peter discountenances the idea of a far-off heaven, 
and seems to teach that our earth and atmo- 
sphere are to be reared anew as the final abode 
of the redeemed. And even irrespective of his 
language and teaching, there are several consid- 
erations of a general kind which afford presump- 
tive evidence of such a renovation. 

For one thing, the past physical history of the 
earth is in favour of such a renovation. If the 
researches of the geologist may be trusted, our 
globe has already undergone a series of recon- 
structions, each rising above its predecessor in 
workmanship. Before man came upon it, it had 
undergone revolution after revolution to prepare 
it for successive orders of occupants ; and when 
the time arrived for man to take possession, it 
was anew raised from a chaotic state, and rear- 
ranged in all its departments, so as to make it a 
fit abode for the human race. It will only be in 
accordance with its previous history, if, when it is 
about to be tenanted by man, no longer fallen 
and sinful, but redeemed and sanctified, the whole 
fabric should be again rebuilt after a new and 
nobler fashion. 

For another thing, the acknowledged indestruc- 
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tibility of matter is in favour of such a renova- 
tion. Though divine power is as able to destroy 
matter as to create it, yet it does not seem to be 
the plan of God to annihilate any of His handi- 
works. Nor is even fire, though the most violent 
and wasteful of all known agents, ever permitted 
to effect an absolute destruction of the substances 
it consumes. Fire can dissolve, but it cannot 
destroy. The minute particles into which it dis- 
sipates some bodies speedily recombine under 
new forms, and the ashes to which it reduces 
other bodies soon become fresh and fertile again. 
After the great fire in London, flowers sprang up 
on the blackened walls of the houses ; and in our 
coal and iron districts one daily beholds mounds 
of ashes covered with verdure : so that the analogy 
of nature would seem not to forbid, but rather to 
encourage, the expectation, that our earth shall 
rise again from its ruins, to bloom in fairer than 
Eden beauty, and bask in brighter than primeval 
sunshine. 

The theory of a renovated earth accords, more- 
over, with the Scripture doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. If the risen body of the saint 
is to possess external organs, as Scripture plainly 
teaches, is it not reasonable to expect that, when 
thus organised, it will be furnished with an abode 
to dwell in suitable to its sentient nature — an 
abode where there will be sights of beauty for the 

2 A 
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eye, and sounds of music for the ear, and a mate- 
rialism similar, though superior, to that which we 
now behold ? Surely this is a reasonable expec- 
tation. For it were manifestly better for the de- 
parted saint to remain a disembodied spirit than 
to be clothed with a resurrection body if his final 
dwelling-place is not to be as thoroughly adapted 
to his corporeal frame as that which he inhabits 
on this side of death — if his final dwelling-place 
is not to be a world of matter — a world of sights 
and sounds — in short, the present world recast 
and renovated. 

And then, to name one other consideration, this 
theory harmonises with the purpose of Christ's 
mission and work. Christ came down from 
heaven to be a Restorer, not a Creator. He came 
not to create a new world and a new race, but to 
restore a fallen world and a fallen race. He might 
have performed works of creation, for He was 
omnipotent ; but that would not have accorded 
with the design of His mission. He came to re- 
pair the ruined, to raise the fallen, to recover the 
lost. When He gave sight to the blind, He did 
not create new eyes, He but restored to old ones 
the power of seeing. When He converted and 
sanctified a human soul, He did not create a new 
understanding, a new conscience, a new will— 
what He did was to amend and purify the men- 
tal and moral faculties already existent. And if 
such was the principle on which He acted during 
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His sojourn on earth, and on which He still acts 
in His kingdom of grace, what can be more con- 
gruous than that, when the time arrives for free- 
ing this old sin-blighted world from the curse, He 
should also restore and renovate it ? Can it be 
that He who came to be the Restorer will ever 
consent to be the Destroyer of the earth ? Dis«* 
solve it He may in the last conflagration, but 
only that He may thereafter raise it, phcenix-like, 
from its ashes. Dear must this earth be to one 
who, to rescue it and its inhabitants from the 
curse and corrosion of sin, thought it not beneath 
Him to visit it, to breathe its air, to tread its 
fields, to die on it, to find in it a grave. Dear, 
inexpressibly dear, must this earth be to our Em- 
manuel as the scene of His stupendous labours 
and sacrifices for God's honour and man's salva- 
tion. And if, then, at His second coming He 
shall cause it to pass through the fires, this can 
only be that He may burn out of it all that is 
evil, and bring it forth from the fiery ordeal 
gloriously sublimed and transfigured. 

On these various grounds I venture to affirm 
that our present mundane system is to be glori- 
ously reconstructed as a magnificent abode for 
the redeemed. But is a splendid materialism to 
be the only or chief characteristic of yon future 
region ? Certainly not. It will also be a region 
"wherein dwelleth righteousness." Though not 
so unlike the present world as many imagine, 
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there will be one point of total dissimilarity. 
There will not be spirit instead of matter, but 
there will be righteousness instead of sin. There 
will be a firm earth as now, and an overhanging 
sky as now, but sin shall no longer be there to 
burden and sully them. There will be bowers 
of sweeter than Eden fragrance ; but no serpent 
shall ever enter them. There will be bloom of 
fairer than Eden loveliness ; but no curse shall 
ever wither it. In every part and all throughout 
it will be a world "wherein dwelleth righteousness." 
And this, indeed, is what will constitute its real 
glory. Charming as will be the landscapes of 
that fair world, cloudless as will be its skies, still 
the glory that excelleth will be a moral glory. 
And think what an added charm the conscious 
moral purity of its inhabitants must impart to its 
resplendent materialism. How beautiful would 
even the present earth be to us, despite its fitful 
climate, its freezing winds, its murky firmament, 
were our mental vision undimmed by sin, and our 
hearts undisturbed by guilty fear ! A depraved 
soul discolours and distorts the fairest scenes of 
outward nature. But to him who is at peace with 
God and at peace with his own conscience, the 
very desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose. 
And O, then, how enchanting must that world be 
where all without us will be perfect beauty, and 
all within us perfect righteousness ! 
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What is the practical lesson of the subject? Is 
it not that we ought to sit loose to this transitory 
scene, and to set our hearts and hopes on heaven ? 
If this earth is ere long to be dissolved — if the 
fires are already prepared which are to waste and 
consume it — if our towns and cities, our temples 
of worship and palaces of art, our broad acres 
and boasted gold, are all to pass into smoke and 
vapour, then " what manner of persons ought we 
to be in all holy conversation and godliness ? " 
O ye infatuated men ! who are still cumbered 
about many things to the neglect of the one thing 
needful, giving yourselves exclusively to the pur- 
suit of wealth, or fame, or power, or pleasure, why 
do you thus try to slake your thirst for happiness 
by draughts from the broken cisterns of earth ? 
Why do you thus seek the living among the 
dead ? " This old weary world can give you but 
a grave." Only in the new earth and heavens can 
you find a home. O, then, forego mere worldly 
aims, and seek the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. Lay not up treasures upon earth, 
but lay up treasures in heaven. Live by faith. 
Abound in hope. And learn to look for and 
hasten unto the coming of the day of God ; 

" Expecting calm the appointed hour, 
When, Nature's conflict o'er, 
A new and better world shall rise, 
Where sin is known no more." 
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